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PREFACE 


TO 

THE mDIAN Et>mON. 

This work was at first solely intended for those 
I English-speaking Europeans (in which term we include 
.the people of America also) who have never set their 
Ifeet on the soil of India. This is the reason why the 
Author has been rather minute in his description. It 
makes its appearance here only by the advice of some 
European friends who have thought that it would be 
read with interest in this country also. This is ren- 
dered more probable by the fact, that there are more 
new Europeans now in India than there were some 
time ap ; and it is an axiom in the science of go- 
vernment that the Rulera should know all they can 
of the Ruled, more especially when both the races are 
so foreign to each other as the British and the Hin- 
doos are. 

India being a vast country, inhabited by various na- 
tions, differing from each other in many respsete,^ the 
following Chapters describe tixe manners and customs 
of only a certain portion of the immense population ; . 
and even of this portion, only those Aianners and cus- 
toms that are more general ; because the people of 
the different parts of Northern India alio differ from 
eacli other in some respects* 



In writing Hin^ee single words we have not folW 
ed'the system adopted by Missionaries in this country, 
bi^pelt the words as would appear most natural to 
the European eye; fin- instance, we have written 
HindoottfOi^ not Hindil$; Hindee, and not Hindis 
&c. In publishing books Missionaries can save much 
space by the Roman Character system, but as very 
few Hindee words occur in this work, space has been 
no object with us. There are however these exceptions 
to this remark, that e has the sound of ay as in hay 
and pay ; a has a dash over it when pronounced long,< 
as in rnddf a fair ; and when not accented, it has the 
sound of u as in and mt ; u and a short have 
been used indiscriminately to represent this sound. 


Tlie Work was written before the Mutiny, but cir- 
cumstances have delayed its publication. 

The reader will also kindly bear in mind that the 
Author writes in a foreign tongue, and that due al- 
lowance must be made for his English. 

Fdttkhgubh, 1 
January, 1860. / 
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DOMESTIC 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

OP THE 

UNDOOS OF NOBTHERN INDIA. 

CHAPTEK I. 

limiODTJOTION. 

India — It» Geography — Ori^nal InhabitantcH-HiBtory-^Fea^ 
1U8 of the Hindoos — The Hindoo mind — oral chawtetw^ 
obiie for fame — Credulify — Cleanliness- FoUtenees of Haa- 
rs — Hindoos superstiMous. 


HindustSai or India’’ says a European writer in 
tie country is one of the mof/t interesting and 
nportant eountiies on the surface of our ^ohe. It 
aer^ excited the ambition of Conquerors tma otiiei; 
^uds since tiie time of Semiramis till the pcesent ; 
id has called forth the entei-prise of the mettinmt 
nee the earliest periods of oommm'cial eat^riiqn dcjf^ 
} the present era of enlightened and ext<msire 
1 intercourse* The Historiaiii the Poeti the 
an, the !%ilclogist, the the 

lid the Bcditleian lurre, eac^ In th^ sev^^ 
und matter to exerdse their thou^lp^ 

)rth their eneq^ in em^tenqplati]^ tjble 
ad interesting section AM9^ 
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** Hindust&n is bounded on the west by tb© Aff- 
ghanist^u Mountain^ which form the western limit 
to the vale of the Indus ; on the north by the majes- 
tie chain pf the Him&lay& Mountains, which stretch 
easterly direction from the river Kama to 
the ^Crmnaputra ; on the east by the mountains of 
and the Munipdr Hills^; and in all other 
directions by the Ocean. It extends from about 8® to 
about 35® north latitude ; and from about 67® to 02® 
30' east longitude. The extreme length from Cape 
Comorin to the noithem limits of Cashmere may be 
stated in round numbers at 1850 British miles ; and 
the extreme bi’cadth from Capo Moiize in Sciiide to 
the Munipur Hills 1600 British miles. Within this 
vast territory there is every variety t»f surface ; there 
are level plains, undulating hills, prccipitou8*ravines, 
and snowy mountains towering aloft to heights un- 
equalled in any other region.”* 

The Hindods arc not believed to bo the original 
inhabitants of Hindoostan ; but are said to be a race of 
Conquerors that came from some country lying west 
of it. The Aborigines of the place are said to bo some 
barbarous tribes that aro found in mountains, and are 
called Bheels, Gonds, and Chooars ; and are believed to 
have been driven into these wild habitations by their 
invaders. 

The histoiy of India is divided into three periods. 
The first is that in which the Hindoos were indepen- 
dent. It seems they had ergoyed a good measure of 
peace during this period, and tlxat for a long' time ; as 
is seen by the great pi-ogi'ess that they made in 
civilization. ^ They pade groat improvements in the 

* PoscripUve Geography, p. p. 187, 188, by the R^vd. Dr. 
Ewart, Misrionary, Free Chmidi lusMtuiioii, Calcutta. 
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arts acttl sciences^ and built cities, menumeuta and 
temples ; — all which cannot bo done ditnng a perpetual 
.warfare. Some of their oitioa are said to have been 
♦ most magnificent and wealthy ; trade A)urished and 
tlio country was populous. The whole eonntiy was 
never under one Ruler, but was divided amotf^ a great 
many Rajahs ; soiae of whom were very powerfl|^ and 
had thousands of foot soldiers, horseman, and ele- 
phants at their command. One of them opposed 
Alexander the Great when he attempted to cross the 
Jheelum. Many of them had most desperate conflicts 
with the Mbhomedans when the latter began to invade 
the country ; and a good nmober of them were wise 
and just rulers. With tlie present nature of mankind 
it is almost impossible that any part of the world 
should be without wars and disturbances of some kind 
or other for a period two or three thousand years ; 
so the Hindoos had wars and troubles in the time of 
their independence ; but on the whole it seems to 
have been a time of j^eace. 

The second period is that in which the countiy was 
under the Mohomedans. They began their invasionB 
in the eighth century ; but n^de great conquests in 
it about the tenth. Under them the Hindoos suffer- 
ed much ; their chief object was to propagate *tbeir 
religion by force of aims ; and they compelled thou- 
sands of Hindoos to embi’aco Islamism. Many of 
them, when thus foi*ced, used to have their idols under 
their arms when they stood up to repeat prayers* 
Cows ai*e held very sacred among the Hindoos ; they 
never cat their flesh ; and to humble them as much 
as they could, the Mohomedans used very ft'equeutly 
to foi'ce pieces of beef into their mouths. Sometimes, 
W'heu fwroHgiqus quarrel or affiuy takes place between 
tholliadpos andMoosulmons, thefoVmer, if victorious. 
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kill swine in the mosqnes of the latter and besprin- 
kle' them with their blood: and if the latter have 
the advantage, they kill cows in their temples and 
defile them with their blood. The misery that a great 
many Mohomedan Kings caused among the Hindoos 
was as great as any that a conquered nation has ever 
experienced, the Jews excepted. oThousands of them 
were' at different times cairied into slavery ; the nuin- 
ber of hindoo slaves^ was once so great in Cabool 
that a slave was prized at less than two rupees. Du- 
ring their reign, life, property, and honour were not 
secure ; and the effect of their government on the 
country resembled that of a scorching blast upon a 
plant. One or two of their kings about the latter 
part of their period, may be excepted from this remark. 
They were in possession of the country for about 
eight hundred years. 

Tlic third period of Hindoo history is the time of 
the British Government ; and it is the happiest that 
Hindoostan has ever seen. Descendants of the for- 
mer Rulers of the country, whether Mohomedans of 
Hindoos ( for there were some Hindoo Rulers also when 
the British acquired tlje country ) will not of ooui’se 
admit this ; the flatterers too of such persons, and 
some others, whose forefathers used in former times to 
amass wealth by oppression, will express their disapproba- 
tion of the present rule ; but the mass are quite pleased 
with it and often offer up the prayer that it may continue 
as long as time shall last. The British Rulers do all 
their best *to better the condition of the people, and 
make every attempt for the proper administration of jus- 
tice. There is certainly a great deal of dishonesty prootisod 
jl? natives themselves who are employed to' help the ru- 
sfs hut after all there is a wonderfal difference 
en the urecedinc: and the ureseat flfovemmdnt 



and Ibhis is tho w24o1i the opimtiy ^ at pTf^- 
gent. have. . Life, hoaour, and property are all «mmv, 
and the native expresdve proverb, — “ Sher aur bakxt 
jek gh6t p^ pite hgis” or a lion and a goat queneh 
their thirst at the same brook side by side, is realized. 

# 

. The features of the Hindoos are as regular , and 
handsome ra those of any nation in Europe. In the 
words of a European, they are tall and slight, with 
handsome oval countenances, long eyes and eyebrows, 
dark smooth lank hair, an olive skin, but in the 
cooler regions, and when not much exposed to the 
weather, even fair, like that of ' more northern na- 
tions/’ People of the higher classes, in general, that 
do no work out of doors are pretty fair ; those who 
are exposed to the sun have a darker complexion. 
Tiie skin is, however, soft and there is nothing un- 
pleasant about the dark complexion. 

The Hindoo mind, supposing it has opportunity 
for cultivation, and improvement, is not in the least 
inferior to the European ; this is evident from what 
it has done, and that, unassisted by foreign nations. 
To prove this it will foe perhaj^ better to quote here 
what the Author just cited writes on the point : — “ A 
contemplative people, as the Hindoos are,” says he, 
“ must early have turned their thoughts to the sub- 
jects denominated metaphysicaL We accordingly find 
that all tha^theories on that subject, fermed by the 
Greeks or by the mpdenis, were already femiliar to the 
Sages of India. Thus the system d^vis^ by the ex- 
cellent Bishop Berkeley, and developed and explal^d 
by with. so much ingenuity ai4 elegaii^ 

jn India centuries befeure our ^*a. So was 
oh which Spieums 
: philosophy, to the Jg^dq^^ 
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In Astronomy the Hindoos had advanced far be- 
yond the Greeks. They were acquainted with the 
precession of the equinoxes, they knew the causefs ‘Oi 
eclipses, and had constructed tables by which thoj 
might be accurately calculated. Some of their sages 
had discovered the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis, and had even with tolerable accuracy calcu- 
lated its diameter. A passage in the Veds asserts 
that the pole star changes its position, the con- 
stellations areHsamt-d in the Epic poems, and the fixed 
stars are spoken of as bodies of great magnitude, 
which shone by their own native light. In Geometiy 
the Hindoos had made discoveries, which were not 
made in Europe till modern times. Such were the 
mode of expressing the area of a triangle in terms of 
its sides, and that of expressing the proportion of the 
radius to the diameter of a circle. In Arithmetic 
they are entitled to the fame of the invention of the 
decimal system of notation. But, in Algebra, the 
merits of the Hindoos are still higher, and discoveries 
not made in Europe till the last ccntuiy were fami- 
liar in India for centuries before. This, however, is 
Ihe latest of their sciences, and the works which treat 
of it have -all been written since the co-mmenccmeiit 
of qur era. Finally, ihe Hindoos were versed in 
Trigonometry, in which they went far beyond the Greeks, 
and were acquainted with theorems not discovered in 
Europe till the sixteenth centiuy. 

‘‘ All the subtleties of logic, and the refinements 
of grammar, are to be met with in Sanscrit works on 
these subjects. In the copious poetic literature of 
Inidk, the niceties and varieties of metre are as nu- 
|n0rousas in that of ancient Greece. TheSwiseiit 
iaaglmge is, for copiousness, ^beauty, flexibility, 

^EiiCety ef structure; almost vftthout a iu the 
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opinion of thoso most competent to form a judgetnent 
on the subject. 

** The wonderful excavated temples of Ellora, Sal* 
sette, and Elephantina, and the Pagodas on the Coro- 
mandel coast, prove that in architectural .skill, and in 
the* art of sculptur€bt®B ^cient Hindoos far exceeded 
the Egyptians. That in the most remote ages the 
Hindoos understood the art of ship-building, and 
made distant Voyages, is proved by their colonies. 
There is also in the ancient Code of Manoo a law 
relating to the interest of money, in which that lent 
on bottomry is particularly noticed ; and this we may 
observe, could only take place among a people fami* 
liar with sea.”* A great part of the knowledge of 
the present European nations was originally derived 
from the ancient Greeks and Romans ; but the Hin- 
doos acquired all theirs by the exertion of their owm 
genius. At present, however, all this knowledge is 
only in their books and is not possessed by them. All 
this progress in the ai’ts and sciences they made when 
they were independent, and men of genius and learning 
were patrohised by their Rajahs. The Mohomedan 
invasion and oppressive reign crushed the spirit of 
further enquiry and improvement, and the Hmdoo^ 
mind has for centuries lain dormant. The Sanscrit 
is a dead language and almost obsolete ; but when 
knowledge is presented to Hindoo youth in European 
dress they ai’e in no way behind European youth in 
acquiring it. 


We must observe here, that notwithstandings the 
^eat progress of the ancient Hindoos in the arts and 
' some of their rehgious books contain 

duiB vgroi^ errors relating to Astronomy, Geo|^|||y 

Eeightly’B In^a ; p. 



and some other sciences. I^ns one of their relfgious 
wtitin^ says, that the Sun is only 800,000 miles 
distant fhnn the Eartli^ and the Momi 1,600,000 
miles i another that the rain falls from the Moon. 
According to some books the earth rests upon the 
back of a tortoise ; acoordixxg to others upon a horn 
of a cow ; again according t5 sOm^ others upon a ser- 
pent. It is said, there is a great mountain in. the 
middle of the earth, 600,000 miles high, and 1,28,000 
miles thick at its base, and 256 miles thick at its top ; 
borne of the books say, night is caused by the Sun’s 
getting behind this mountain. Seven seas of as many 
different substances, namely milk, saltwater, sugar- 
cane juice, wine, clarified butter, buttermilk and sweet 
water are said to surround this mouutmn. The 
authors of these works seem to have known only 
about their religion and nothing else. 

The moral character of the Hindoos is awful. Their 
literature is so vast, that the longest life would not 
sufiQlce to read all their books ; these writings have, 
on the whole, great encomiums on virtue and momli- 
ty. The following couplet is by one of their holy 
men ; — 


Tiilslil kiyi khet hai ; rnans^ bhayo kis^n. 

Pflp puna dou bij haiQ : bawe so lunefudUn. 

O, Tulshee, this body is the field and the soul is 
the husbandman ; srirtue and vice are seeds,*— it ( the 
sojil ) must reap whatsoever it sows,”* Passoj^ea of 
this ihnport abound in their books ; but the axaxnple 
of their gods described in their Sliastrira is most 
shameful, and the daily practice of all the Hindoc^ 
in apite of the many good moral pr^ptei ,1^ their 

with VI. m ant 
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bookfl'is uaiad. .Uiey fai^ata 

they are at Hhferty to practise any vice^ a)id 
estMce, provided they perfonaa a few most trifling 
ejiteriial religii>iis acts: If they bathe in the Ganges 
Repeat a few prayers, bow before idols, offbr them 
flowers and some other things, and repeat in the mor- 
nings and evenings 4ihe names of one or two of their 
avatars, and now and then give dinners to Brahmins, 
they Ibelieve they are quite safe and can practise any 
vice to promote their interest and satisfy their incli- 
nations, provided they can keeq) themselves from the 
hold of the law of the land. This is the case witli 
all classes ; but the higher castes, that is, the priests, 
the warriors, the traders, and the writers are the worst ; 
and these are the men, who, in general, possess some 
education and profess to l>e pious and eminently holy. 
All that they do is for gain and* fame and pleasure ; 
the world has no greater liars, cheats, oppressors, and 
BO forth. These people will daily spend . one or two 
hours in devotion with the greatest regularity and 
punctuality, and will the very moment they get up fmm 
devotion do the most wicked act if they can make any 
thing by it ; this is in fact their daily practice ; they 
spend part of the morning in ^evotiou, and the re- 
mainder of the day tell lies, cheat, and commit every 
wickedness by which they can make something. One 
of these holy men will think nothing nf leading a 
man to be murdered for gaip ; if a murder is commit- 
ted any where they will let the murderer escape if 
ibey can make any thing by it ; and if an inuoceht 
petsdh be suspected and apprehended they will, often, 
let" Mm be hanged. Sometimes innocent people 

False Witnesses are very cheap in India ; and the 
liiitives that atw employed in courts to help Europeans 
jui^ice* ore notorlou^y disifeiiest ; 
th^ always vrith.hhn wbo cam give the most ; 
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it is exceedingly hard for the Judge to find out the 
truth of the matter, and through the dishonesty of 
natives many eases aic decided wrong. 

Obscene Icngnago is very prevalent among the Hin- 
doos ; and it is always used when a person has aught 
to say against a human being, iv brute, or an inani- 
mate thing. On those occasions when Kiiro]>eans 
curse and swear, the Hindoos deal most lib end I y in 
indecent language ; the cursing and swearing of 
Europeans is inc're or less directly uddi-csscd to the 
Almighty ; — the indecent language of the Hindoos 
lias reference to tlio females of the man Hjiolvcn 
against ; this abuse is called and is alwaA s 

directed fo a man’s A\ifc, mollu r, daughter, and sister ; 
not to all at once, Init sometimes to one and some- 
times to anothcE Ayiicn there is a shiu’]> and serious 
cjuaiTcl g«ing on between two persons, all arc abused 
in the most obscene language, and each party tries to 
outstrip the other iu tlic use of it toAvards liis antag- 
onist’s females. The (jdhe is felt somewhat less 
painfully wlicn a person lias no such female relation 
as is named in the abuse ; for instance, if tlic abu- 
sive language be meant for a sister, a man, if In' 
has no sister does nol feel it so sharply ho would 
if he had one. This obscene language to females somc- 
tiix^os lead^ people to strike, WM)imrl, and kill eaedi 
otiier. When a woman herself is Iho obj^pt of irri- 
tation, abusive and obscene language is u^ed to ber 
direct. Tlicy Ijavo become so habituate J to obscene 
language in the foi*m of g.iJeo that they do not soeni 
to bo able to talk without it, and perhaps they are 
not quite conscious of three fourths of obscene terms 
that they daily use. All these filthy terms arc not ‘ 
used only in quaiTclling, because they are nqt always 
quarrelling, but In conversation also, and that for tlic 



most tiifling things ; — all bVutes and inanimate objects 
‘ with wliicii they have to do have their share. Ob- 
scene, .language is so prevalent every where, that little 
boys four or five years old catch and use it ; and 
boys of eight or nine years old are adopts in it. Pa- 
rents hear their cliildrcn using filthy language, but 
never dream of checking them, unless it be used with 
reference to any relation or connexion of a friend. 

The Hindoos arc extremely desirous of fame and 
often spend great sums for the gi-atification of this 
passion. They make wells of strong masonry on 
public thoroughfares ; — the professed end of which 
is the convenience of the public and paiticularly 
travellers : but the real object is the acquisition of 
renown. With the same view, and in the same durable 
manner, they make bathing places ( called ghauts or 
bisnlls ) with stops on the banks of rivers £jj[id tanks, 
and build temples too ; they also make a great noise 
about weddings, invite a great many of their friends, 
have dancing girls and fireworks, and drums and pipes, 
d'hoy have a gia^at display at many of their festivals 
also. Most of the wealthy among them would ratlier 
give av^ay a rupee before a crowd than part with a 
single piece for the sake of clilirity wlxen they are 
uhme ; in fact, most of wdiat they call their alms goes 
to tlie pocket of the Brahmins, who flatter tlicni in 
return. They seldom give to the really needy ; and 
when they do give, it is by no means according to their 
circiunstauces. Wiicn a beggar begs at the door, he is 
almost always sent away witli a very small portion of 
flour or grain ; that flour or • grain would not in 
general suffice to make a child’s meal ; and these very 
men spend pretty good sums in other ways that 
taring th^m fame and make people talt of thorn. 
This passion for fame haxuits all classes, high and low, 
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rich and poor. We once saV a poor man, who “would 
have felt puting with a pice, give away a rupee to 
a begging Brahmin with the greatest possible con^pla- 
ccncy, when tliere were people around him to seip 
this donation. The monthly wages of this man was 
about five rupees. There is great reason in India also 
for the old complaint, — they call their lands after their ' 
own names and this is also a way by which Hindoos 
attempt to hand their names down to posteiity. 
People frequently call villages and marts after their 
names, and with the same view jdant also extensive 
groves of the rnangoe tree. 

Another prominent trait, in the Hindoo character 
is crtdi(Cify ; — and tliis is almost boundless ; it is on 
this account that they believe the most absurd stories 
contained in their books ; they believe, that in former 
times mankind used to live more than ten thousand 
years ; that one of their Icings called Sagur luicl sixty 
thousand children, who were brought up in a pah Of 
milk, and were at length reduced to ashes by the 
curse of a holy man ; some of their heroes are said 
to have liad ten heads and twenty ai-rns ; they give 
credence to thousands of such absurdities contained 
ill tlieii*^ books. Wheaever a maiwellous story is re- 
lated in tlieii* hearing, they at once believe it without 
ever questioning the truth of the matter. The writer 
has heard some of them say, that there is a country 
somewhere on the face of the earth, the inhabitants 
of which have such long and broad cars that when 
the;||(8lecp they spread one under them and cover 
;ttemselves with the other. An old woman once told 
us, th^; her husband, a sepoy ’ ( or soldier ) in the 
Brit^ Army had been to this place and seen these 
^^eomters with his own eyes ! They believe there are 
feomc holy men dn certain parts of the country who 
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perform most wonderful miracles, though ha'^e 

themselves never witnessed the performance of even 
one* When they talk of such a man, they will take 
pare to add that he lives in a distant place ; a miracle 
at the very time and on the very spot where the holy 
man’s powers are advocated is never to be witnessed. 
An old man once told the Aiithor that he had heard 
a new bom Eurojiean child was bathed in brandy ! 
If they Vere told that in a certain place a man had drop- 
ped down fi*om heaven they would give it an immedi- 
ate assent. When they hear of wonderful events 
they almost never exercise their minds about the prob- 
ability or possibility of the occiiiTenccs. There are 
a very few persons, however, here and there, who, iti 
some respects and in some degreci, forni an exception 
to this description. 

The higher classes of the Hindoos are clean both in 
their persons and attire ; the middle and lower classes 
also bathe themselves daily, but cannot on account of 
their gezicral poveily afford to have different changes 
of raiment. The Hindocjs are very civil and polite 
in their manners. All this civility and politeness is, 
howeveft’, generally merely ceremonial and does not of 
itself necessarily imply particul|ir regard or affection. 
But this is not the wise, it seems, only with the Hin- 
doos ; the greater part of the world is guilty on this 
point ; if it were not, it could not be called cold tmd 

TliC Hindoos arc among the most superstitious people 
ui the world ; they have made themselves wretched 
slaves to thousands of imaginary evil spirits and in- 
fluences and do not know what liberty of mind is ; 
they are in the grossest darkness and are always troub- 
ling themselves with most unnecessary, fears. Whenever 

B 
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they take an important step they must always consult 
their priests to know whether the time be auspicious 
or not. Superstition binds them as it were with fet- 
ters of iron ; — a Hindoo might as well think of flying 
up to the moon as do some something important 
without consulting the priest. Weddings, journeys, 
commencement of the education of children, and a 
thousand similar things requir(' the aid of the priest ; 
this superstition is apparent in their daily life in ten 
thousand shapes. 


CHAPTER II. 

HINDOO CASTES. 

DiviBion into Castes — Brahiuins or Priosts — Chhattries or 
Soldiers — Vyshe.^ or Merchants. 

One of the most remarkable features about the 
Hindoo nation is its division into castes ; this division 
has been maintained from time iminriiuorial, and at 
the present age the Hindoo adheres to it w^ith a tena- 
city wdiicli ends only with liis life. The different 
castes will by no mea^s intermaiTy. Sometimes wo- 
men of higher castes elope with men of low’er ones 
and more frequently men of higher classes take into 
their houses ’svomen that belong to the lower castes : — 
but irden^narriage there is none. The distinction of 
castes is kept up with so great a strictness that a man 
of a lower caste might be dying, hut a man of a 
higher one will never let him take water out of his 
cup for fear of its being defiled. A Hindoo would, 
in general, rather sec his fellow man die than pass 
the bounds of his caste to help him. According to 
this system the son is not at liberty to follow; anv 
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trade vr profession that he likes, but must adhere to 
that which his father and forefathers have practised 
before him ; — doing otherwise would be followed by 
^communication. There are cei'tain exceptions to 
this, however, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The principal comprehensive castes are foiu* : viz. — 
the Brahmins or priests ; Chhattries or soldiers ; 
V^shes or a particular class of merchants ; and fSood- 
durs or tradesmen and all others. Each of these is 
subdivided into scores of others, so that if all the di- 
visions and subdivisions were enumerated they would 
come to thousands. We will notice in some of the 
following chapters those that arc more prominent. 

The Brahmins. When a Brahmin gets to the age 
of eight or nine, a thin cord called Janeo is given 
him after some ceremonies to keep about his body ; 
this Janeo has the two ends joined, and goes over the 
right shoulder and comes down to the waist on the 
left side ; the ceremonies that are performed when a 
Janeo is put on a boy are the same that are practised 
at a wedding ; will not describe them here as they 
are to^ bo* spoken of in the sequel. The. time when 
the Janeo is put on is an imjiortant period in the 
life of a Brahmin : before this ]icriod he is considered 
a mere cluld and as possessed of no religion and he 
can eat without bathing and ])erforniing pooj^ or 
worship : but now ho cannot do so ; now he is in the 
regular class • of priests and must couforrn to those 
rules by which they are governed ; he must not eat 
without bathing, and without performing pooj^ also 
if he is desirous of being eminently pious. 

A young Brahmin, when he can learn, begins to 

tit/ nn Pftrlv flcrft . All JdicwSitknsai'hih. writiiAiys are 
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considered religious aud divine, and their grammars 
have the same rank. ♦ Sanscrit is a dead language now 
and very few people can understand it well : though 
this is the case, learned Brahmins, who intend to giv^ 
their boys a good education would never think of 
teaching them Hindee first, which in the present age 
is their mother tongue and whieli^ the boys could learn 
easily. Where they to learn llindec first, they would 
bo better prepared to study Sanscrit ; but learning it 
is beneath them ; and thus a boy at once commences 
to repeat Sanscrit sounds out of his grammar with- 
out understanding in the least degroo what he re- 
peats ; this he does for seven or eight years ; after 
this the tutor begins to explain to him what he has 
been repeating so long, llis repeating his grammar for 
so many years witliout imderstanding any thing of it is 
of course a very geat loss of time ; but that is no- 
thing to a Hindoo ; it i.s the cudoin^ and he must do 
it ; if ho goes out of the beaten track to find out a 
better and a speedier way of acquiring or imparting 
knowledge, he will I e called a fool ; lie must do as 
the age before him has d me ; tliis is the reason that 
the manners and customs of tlic Hindoos have, in a 
great measure, rcmaiiKKl unaltered during ^thousands 
of years. After studvfng one or tw'o gi’ammars the 
young Brahmiii goes ou witli oilier Sanscrit books if 
he is in good circurustauces and liis father wish- 
es him to be a tolerably leimied man ; — if not, he only 
studies that book which teaches him tiie duties of a 
priest ; this is soon over aud is in fact no learning 
aud those who stop liere are not much better than 
those who have never studied any tiling. A large 
number of Brahmins wdio act as priests have never 
studied even the grammar : they have only learned 
to repeat some Sanscrit passages that arc used at ])oojfi 
aud ceiiiix| coj^moiiiesjwflh a general, kuowifedge of 
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what * iS meant in these passages. A great many of 
those Brahmins that do not act as priests, hut are 
merchants or farmers, study only the Hindee in 
which they carry on their business. Leaniing among 
Brahmins in the time of the Hindoo iRijahs was 
perhaps prevalent ; but in the present age they 
are very ignorant ; the Sanscrit literature is im- 
mense and there is iiot one in a thousand who can 
read and understand any dilhcult book. In Benares, 
which is the stronghold of Hindooism, and in a few 
other places there are really learned men who can 
understand and explain the most difficult Sanscrit 
books ; but the thousands of those who are called 
Pandits ( or learned ) in every part of Hindoostan are 
merely nominally so ; they have the appearance of a 
Pandit, that is they were long dliotees*" and paint their 
foreheads, and can perhaps read a few Sanscrit books 
of modern and easy style ; but this is all. There are 
thousands of Brahmins who do not know even so 
much ; again there are hundreds of thousands who 
are altogether illiterate and do not know even a single 
letter of the Hindee Alphabet ; this is being mentally 
lower than people of other castes considered inferior 
by th6m,— because many of them can read Sanscrit, 
Hindee, and Persian. All tl^se Brahmins who are 
quite illiterate are farmers or pOons, or support them- 
selves by some such trades or situations that require 
no education. 

The Brahmins, says a European Writer, “ are sub- 
jected to such severe • duties, that ( celibacy excepted) 
very few of the Catholic monks can bear a comparison 
with them. The Brahmin must spend a number of 
years in the house of his instructor ( Gooroo ) until 
he can well expound the Vedas, which is a long and 

* The cloth that serveB for trousers. * 
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tedious study. Then only he may or rather hte must 
marry, and become the father of a family. His daily 
life is bound by a strict ritual ; the many prayers, 
ablutions, and sacrifices imposed upon the Brahmin 
demand a great portion of his time, as the facility 
with which he may defile himself ( which must be 
atoned for by penance ) requires uncommon vigilance.’' 
** In old age it is a rule, or at least a custom, for the 
Brahmins to go into solitude, and to devote them- 
selves to se1f-.heholding (contemplation), whereby 
alone Nirvani (aboiption into the Supreme Being 
can be obtained.”* The same Author in another 
place of his work talks of the Brahmin’s life being of 
s^vpre triah. But we, being on tlie spot where Brah- 
mins live, say, that they lead as comfortable and easy 
lives as any other human being in this part of the 
world. The -vvritor, who says all this, has never been to 
India, but has only read their ancient books. A 
Brahmin here does not spend a number of years in the 
house of bis instructor, but lives in his own house ; a 
disciple, however, serves his teacher as much as he 
can, and one in a thousand sometimes leaves Ins home 
and goes to Benares or some other sacred j>lace and 
studies with some learned teaclier for a number of 
years. Bralfmins, if tiiey only have means, marry long 
befm'e they can exf)ound the Vedas. The prayers 
ablutions, and sacrifices of a Brahmin do not take up 
a great poi*tion of his time. His abstaining to eat 
with people of lower castes and keeping himself from 
pollution in other ways requires no effort on his part ^ 
doing all this is a second nature to him ; and besides 
it is nothing i>eculiar to him, — ^but people of all castes 
do the same with reference to those that are below 
them. The Brahmins never go into solitude ; but in 
every part of their life live with their families. In 
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short,' they do not lead a hard life : if they have got 
means, they live in all that luxury in which people of 
other castes live. If they are poor, they have to ex- 
ert themselves some way or other to maintain them* 
selves and their families. 

Brahmins support themselves in different ways. 
Many act as priests to others ; they are employed in 
this capacity by wealtliy people of other castes on a 
monthly pay that ranges from one rupee to four, be- 
sides what they get on holidays and festivals ( which 
are numerous in the year ) and at weddings, births, 
and deaths which take place in the family. A priest 
has generally a number of families under his spiritual 
care. Besides performing pooja or \vorship, he helps 
at weddings, births, and deaths, and also acts as an 
astrologer. Most of the priests can thus make on an 
average seven or eight rupees a month ; some more 
and others less. Many Brahmins snppoit themsekes 
hy teaching students Sanscrit. They take no fixed 
sums from their scholars but leave their wages to 
their capacity and pleasure. Tlicy are paid by them 
in very/ small sums of money, and grain, flour, and 
pieces of cloth. Hiis is, however, a very poor means 
support as tho scholars theAiselves are in general 
poor. A few Pandits here and there who have got 
:)ther means teach gratis. A great many Brahmins 
about begging ; this they think no disgrace, but 
jay, it is one of their allowed means of support. 
Some of those begging Brahmins protend to tell ipr- 
mnes also. Tliey sec the lines on a man's palm and 
pretend to interpret them and tell him what will be- 
'al him in after life ; they always take care to toll him 
?ood news. Sometimes their mistakes are so manifest 
:hat a hearty laugh is raised by people against them ; 
for instant, tliey will see the lines about his palm or 
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thumb and tell him he will soon be married, wl^n the 
man is married already, — and so forth. These people 
most generally impose upon women when their, men 
are absent from home, and work well upon their ere* 
dulity ; and as soon as they get something hurry 
away from the place, lest they should be observed by 
some male member of the family. A fortune telling 
Brahmin will often minutely enquire into the past condi- 
tion, circumstances and incidents of a Hindoo of rank 
or wealth to whom he is an utter stranger, and then 
come to him and tell him all that, pretending that he 
has acquired this information in a supernatural way. 
The Hindoo will be quite astonished to hear all this 
about himself from an utter stranger, will believe in 
his pretended power and give him something. The 
fortune teller will not, of course, enquire about the 
man from his sers^ants or relations on the spot ; but 
from some neighbour, or acquaintance or relation 
living somewhere else. There arc thousands of Brah- 
mins who maintain themselves by merchandise and 
thousands again by farming, and a great number by 
acting as soldiers in the British Army and as peons 
in various Government offices. 

Brahmips are of rarious sects and some of them 
use animal food and others do not. Animals are 
* killed by those that eat flesh, but only certain ^kinds 
of them, such as sheep, he goats, deer, rabbits, pigeons 
partridges, and some others that arc considered clean 
g.nd lawful. Some of those who do not use animal 
food make now and then soup of gravel. They pick 
up two or three handfuls of small and clean gravel 
and boil it in powdered tunncrick anJ|M|||M^pices ; 
they say a kind of grease is extractedJ|^^^Ht;rav6l. 
After boiling it for half an hour o^||^H|||y take 
the gravel out of the soup and th^tiw^Riway and 
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eat cakes with the soup. The poorer classes of Brah 
mins are gluttonous ; feeding them is considered very 
meritorious by people of other castes, and when they 
are invited to these religious dinners they eat a groat 
deal ; some of them can devour about four pounds of 
solid food at a meal. All Brahmins claim to be gods- 
and are considered so by others. People frequently 
prostrate themselves at their feet and they receive 
tliis worshi]) with the greatest complacency and satis- 
faction. Very often, however, when a quarrel or af 
fray takes place between them and people of other 
castes, they are abused and beaten, and sometimes 
murdered too. Hundreds of these gods are thrown 
into prisons by the British (.lovcrnmeiit for their 
crimes ; and they are hanged too. Notwithstanding 
these humiliating circumstances Brahmins are still 
gods in the estimation of the Hindoos ! In the time 
of the Hindoo Pvfijalis they exercised great power, and 
were indeed very tyrannical ; and in those states that 
arc yet immediately under Hindoo Kajahs they still 
claim great authoi’ity. But under the British Go- 
vernment they are on a le\ el with the otlier castes, and 
i\ Brahmin of the highest sect, when convicted of a 
Clime, has to w^ork hard side by side W'ith the dirtiest 
sw'ee])er, — the meanest being iij the creation in Ins 
estimation. 

C'HHATTRIES.* Tho next caste is that of the War- 
7'iors. \11 the males of this caste have tho title of 
/Swghy which is affixed to their names, and means u 
Lion, People of one or tw'o low^er castes m)w a days 
sometimes assume this title, thougli they would never 
pretend to maintain a claim to it befoi-e a Chhattroe. 
Ohhattries also take the Jaiieo or sacred cord about 
the age t^ the Brahmins do. In the time of the 
^ Th’ey ar^tSill^C c?illed Tb^koora aud Kdjpuotl. 
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Hindoo Rajahs they were the only soldiers, and always 
made excellent warriors. Fighting for the protection 
of their country is according to the Hindoo Scriptures 
their imperative duty. 

Their own weapons are a sword, a spear, and a 
sliield tliat liaiigs at the hack when it is not Used. 
In former times when gimj)owder Avas nut invented 
and warriors used to come in contact with eacli otlier 
with swords, battles of course used to be very bloody, 
and those were the times to try the true soldier. The 
glittering of a naked sAvord was enough to strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of peojde of other castes ; but the 
Chhattries thonjd'it it their glory to face such swords. 
Hindoo Kings used to be of this caste ; but they had 
Brahuiius for their counsellors. In tlie present day, 
a great many of them are employed in the Britisli 
Army ; but this service is not coiifined to them, — j^eople 
of other caBtes also are engaged. All are trained 
in the Enrojaiaii manner and make good soldiers. 
There arc thousands of Clih.ittries A\ho act as mer- 
chants and farmers and peons and so foi th. Mem- 
bers of tills caste arc allowed to study the San- 
scrit lungAcige : but they must not read the Veds or 
the mosl^ sacred of tlie Hindoos Scriptures ; — they 
may only hear them. The majority can read Ilindee, 
and the favourite books of all tliem are the Mahabha- 
rat and the RjJmayau, esj)ecially the latter. Both of 
these Avci’c originally written in Sanscant and were 
afterwards bun slated into Hiiideo by a learned Hindoo. 
These books are read bj nearly all of them in Hindee. 
The reason Avhy they are perused by them Avith so 
great an interest, is, that they contain accounts of the 
great wars that took place in ancient iiimes. The- 
Eamayaii, which descj’ibes a great Avar Avaggri 'by Iblm, 
king of Aj^dhya or Oude aiid one thi^ Hindoo 
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incarnations, against Ilawan, a celebrated king of 
Ceylon, is the constant companion of every Chhattree. 

. The Ramayan and tlie Mahabharat both in Sans- 
crit and Hiiidee arc in verso and are works of no or - 
dinary poets. 

The Wandors are in general a prond j-aco and look 
^'ith a, degree of contempt on all castes that arc below 
:hein. They used foi’inerly to oppress tlio poor, and 

10 so still in tliose parts of the country that are not 
iircctly under the British. 

Tiiose arc the peo])le that d(.» not like to have daugh- 
ers, and wlio were till lately in the habit of killing 
.lieni oven under tlic British Government. Once, a Mo- 
lomedan being in a village in Omlo, where there were 
i great many Chhattries had a danghlor and was ad- 
dsed by those people to kill he)* ; being mncli in their 
jompany and iinhihiiig nia,ny of their notions and pre- 
iidices he iutoiuled to do so ; hut his wife, who liad a 
laughter for the first time, hoard of his intention, 
led 0 ^)111 the house witli the baby, and hid lierself in a 
■lii.-kot outside of tlie village. Her friends made a di- 
igent searcli for lior, found hermit last in tlie thicket, 
aid prevailed upon her to leave her place of coiiceal- 
nont and go into the house only upon the condition 
hat licr daughter should not be killed. The word was 
dvcii afid kej)t. '^Hic child lived, grew up to be a 
voman, and had a family. 

A large number of Chhattries are landholders, and 

11 this cajiacity are always (piarrclling and figliting 
.mong themselves ; very few of them, if any at all 
njoy pca^A of mind, and tliey very frequently kill 
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people in the world, and always have some complaint 
or other in court-s ; rather than settle a matter peace 
ably they will pursue each other with the naost deadly 
hatred, and tlius the lands, chattels, cattle, and even the 
houses cf many are sold, and they are reduced to a 
most destitute condition. Fathers, very often, become 
bitter enemies to sons ; and sons to fathers ; and ‘bro- 
tliers to each other ; and all often kill each other- 
The fire of enmity almost always rages in the breast of 
a Hindoo landholder, and when the cause of it is some 
what of an extraordinary nature ho avenges himself iif 
ter ten or even twenty years if an (»pport unity olhu's. 

y YSHES, or merchants. This is the third Hind(n> 
caste. Europeans, who s])cak of Hindoo castes, always 
include in this chass farmei’s, and sometimes trades 
men too ; but this is nut the case here ; — the two lat- 
ter belong to the Hooddiir or fourth general class. All 
merchants even do not belong to tins third caste*, but 
many of tlicm are of the fourth comprehensive one. 
People of this third class also have the Janoo, or the 
sacred cord. They ti-ado in different articles and cany 
on their merchandise both by wholesale and retail. 
The wdiolesale merchandise is carried on by those who 
are possessed of tiuuisiands and hundreds of thuusands 
of ru]>ees, and the retail by those who are }K)Ssessod 
only of small nicans. The poor Vysiics or Bani^ds^ as 
they are commonly called, have small shops and a few 
things at a time. Many of tliem keep those things 
that make the staff of life with a few others that are 
in common use among people. They sell flour ( of 
different kinds of groin, such as wheat, peas, and so 
forth, ) suttoo, ( flour of some parched grain, ) salt, \ 
clarified butter, parched grain, ( much used, es])ecially 
by travellers, ) hard molasses, called goor, sitS;ar of dif t 
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i^lovcs, cardamoms, cinnamon, popper, cayenne ))e}. 
per, nutmegs, allspice, and some other such things. 
All .those ^ are cheap ; the dearest common article is 
(fhec', or clarified butter, which sells from hve to six 
j)Ounds per rupee. A Baniya, who deals in these 
things, has two or three small rooms to serve as a, 
store house ; he keeps his articles in earthen pots piled 
one upon another. In front of these rooms he has a 
;i small verandah in which lie sits with a portion of' 
every f-hing, — almost all tlu^ things being here in bas 
kets. 11 sells all his articles by weiglit and nothing 
by measure ; he keej>s leaves of a small tree of the 
f»ak kind in which hti puts up spices and such little 
tliiugs for his customers ; these leaves serve the same 
pur])osc in tJiis country that ])a})cr does in Europe and 
America ; they are brought from tlu^ country by 8om(‘ 
poor people and sold at a trilling price. Baniyas in 
towns and cities keej) every thing that can be reipiired 
by jieoplc ; but those, living in small villages, who 
generally so poor that the whole of their capital is not 
w 01 ill more than fifteen or twenty rupees, have only 
ii few things, and those too of an inferior quality ; 
]>eoj(lc living in villages are in general very poor and 
do not use those things that inhabitants of towns and 
cities do. In cities there are sepres of Baniyas’ shops 
in the country there is seldom more than one in each 
village. People, ir general, do not take flour from 
Paniyas, because it is coarsi^ and mixed xvith flour of 
an inferior kind, i\ .d dearer also than what they can get 
in other ways, lliey purchase giaiu from the market, 
where every sort of grain is daily exposed for sale in large 
heaps, from a class of men called Bi/pdrees, which also 
means merchants, and get it ground by women of their 
own families and also by others who stipporl them 
selves } y grinding for Tieople. 
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sweetmeats are made of fine flour, clarified butter, su 
gar and sugar candy, raisins, cardamoms, rosewater, 
and a few other things in difterent ways, and tliose of 
the' best quality are sold about nine pounds i)er rnp(^e. 
These peo])le make also two or three kinds t)f cakes of 
flour fried in ghee, { pooms and btcliaurers, ) which 
arc mostly used by travellers tuid sli-angers who do 
not like to take the trouble to cook theii* food, or wlio 
have not got cooking utensils with them. Tiiey also 
deal in cream, boiled milk, and curdled milk ( ) 

wiiich latter is quite thick, and being of cooling nature 
is much used in the hot season. Those wlio deal in these 
ready made eatables are i’alled Ilalwaees ; find tlie 
milk that they sell and that of which cream and cm* 
died milk are made tlu'y ]m>cur(‘ from the [>eoplo of 
the caste called or cowlierds. 

There are some people of this caste wlu> act as Aj:>o* 
thecaj’ios and Druggists also. Such men in large ci - 
ties havt‘ all the plants, herbs, and drugs in tlieir 
shops that arc believed to be jjossessed of medicinal 
qualities. The nnmhor of these plants and drugs in 
a tropical and such an extensive country, as India is, 
amounts to thousands. They do not sell ready ])ro 
})arod moificines, but cmly the ingredients of which 
they are made. When native physicians proscribe for 
their patients, they name the ingredients in the pres- 
criyition and the mode of j)re})aring the medicine ; the 
patient himself or his friends make it according to the 
directit)!!. Almost all plants, herbs, and drugs are 
kept in earthen pots. 

A vast mimbcr of Vyshes are cloth-merchants and 
deal in all sorts of linen and woollen stuffs. If they 
arc possessed of a largo capital (say about se^^unty or 
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by wholdfealc ; if possessed only of small means, they 
sell by retail. The former mostly deal with the lat- 
ter, and the latter Avith the people. Many of the 
stutfs that they sell .are maimlaetured in different 
])arts of the eouiitry, but a ^ood uiiniy of tlieir articles 
are im])orted from Ein\)pe. Cloth merehaiits have 
their articles in the bundles in ston'hoiises, but sit in 
a verandah with some pieces, and as customers wish 
to insju'ct dilfereut stntfs, they brini^ them out. Tt 
takes sonu^ time to make a barirain with tliem, more 
especially if a j^’ood many rupees arc involved in the 
ti’ansacticai. When a enstoine)* annomiees his desire for 
]aij*chasiii,ii' some kind of cloth, three or four pieces of 
that kind arc thrown betbiv him and he is asked to 
make lii.s cIkmco. These [>ie‘ces tliat are shown him 
at first aJX‘ pi’uei’alh^ of an inferior quality, and a7*e 
}>resented at first with the vuuv of selling them off to 
ad\a!ita,u-e if pos.sihle, as t'a- e;ood pieees of that kind 
that remain arc sure to briiii;' in a pood price (T them- 
selvc's. If th<‘ c\ist.onier i»e ineKperieuced iu these 
rnatt'M's, he is takiai iu, that is, lie is satisfied with 
the quality of tin* jiieces and pays .as if tluy were of 
lot iCst kind ; but if he j)ossesses any knowledge of 
th>‘ ddl'ereiii kinds and (piulities of eloth and of the 
tricks (,1 ineT-eljants he call for articles of the best kind : 
these tlu' me]'<rhaiit does not bring out at once ; but 
the customer is not satisfied till lie has them. When 
:he customer lias made his choice the jirice is talked 
ihout. Idle mere) mt is asked t(» say what he will 
ake jK'r yard ; the latter, before mentioning the [irice, 
ilmost always asks, wheiher he may tell the trutii at 
jiice or jnake a bargain according to fasliion, which 
litter means, whetlier ho may say the pJ’ice of the ai- 
:icie three or four times more tlian it is really worth, 
tfe is desired by tlicciistomerto tell the truth at once ; 
m this, the merchant tells liis ])rice iier yard .* In^t 'f. 
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iH always twice or thrice the things* real wortli anc 
more than what he will in the end give it for. The 
bargain always takes some time ; the length of it do- 
fxMids upon the extent of the purchase ; if it amounts 
to twoiity or thirty ru})eos, it seddom takes less than an 
Jiour, and a customer has almost always to visit two 
or three or four shops before he is ahle to aeconnno- 
(iate himself. ’'Jijese peojde are very expert in the 
Jiieasurement of cloth and can always manage to give 
loss unless customer continue eyeing tliem sharj)ly 
wiien they ajv ineasureiiig. After ilieyhavt^ mea.^ured 
a piece they fold it up ; while they a)’e d(‘ing so, eus 
toiuers eveii than have to keep their eyes on them 
le>t they sliould change the piece and giNe them one 
of an infoTior (juaiity ; they can (h> soil* an instant 
and with facility as crowds in the street and about the 
shops are apt to atti'act th(‘ attention of jairchasers, 
and [leople coming in from tlie country are f)ltoii 
cheated by tliein in this manner ; they also often lind 
tlieir ]>ieees a few yards sliorter than what they liave 
paid foi’. An lionest man may try his best to convince 
them and indeed all other merehants that theii' deceit- 
ful practices are exceedingly wu’ong ; — they will never 
believe him, hut will on the contrary laugli at him 
and thii!k him a greaf- fool for his pains ; they say, 
rhese pnicticcs are a means of their livcliiiood and an 
important part of tlieir trade ; and they really believe 
that tiiere is not the least moral evil in tliem. They 
always say, how could they support tiiemselves if they 
were not to do so i and yet these men are very strict 
in their daily devotions, and consider themselves very 
religious and also holy. 'J'housands of them deal in 
I'ottou, saltjietre, silver and gold laces, and a hundred 
other things. 
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India their is a class of men called dalWs who make 
thoit‘ Jivin.c^ Ijy ]>ictendiiig to hel]) in making bargains 
between mereliants an<l customers. There are daJidh 
for all the actiel(\s fd' coitnuia'e.e, and in cities 

people (\'in S(‘idnui manago niakt' iheir own bargains, 
they are evcj' t>n tln5 ahat. to get in between merchants 
and customej’s. Tiic truth is, that they league with 
merchants and in bargains very “ften nadve customers 
Butfer loss. Outwardly they ja’ofeis to act for tlie 
cnstoJtier ; but the mcu'chauis aiH* tJieir old friemls 
and undee’staud th(‘iu very well and ktiow what they 
ar(f at. The <,A^//o7,v ha.ve, from time iinmemoi'ial, forni' 
cm] th(tnselves into a professional body and tliiuk 
they have a perteet I'igb.t to got in beitw’oeu the tw^o 
{Kirries. Tliey have an nndei’.standing with morchants 
and always tf^ke something from them out of the 
money pai<l by the customer as a rein uuerat ion f'r 
theiv lahouf, ]»arl of which consists in ]>i*ucuring 
tbem pmrJiast'rs. Tliesc merchants and bargain-ma- 
kers h:iv(‘ a secret w:iy of their own by wlncli they 
make tiie most imj>oi'tanl bai*gain.-« without littering 
a single w^ord about the price, and this tliev do in the 
pre.^ '.ice of other pt‘oj>le. The merchant and the dal- 
A(7 j)Ut their rigiit hands under a ]>iece of eloth to 
prevent ih(‘ motions of the lingei’s fr<»m Ijeiiig per- 
;*.eived. d^lie tingers a.nd their joints repi*eseut. pieces 
of money, and by tltem the [irice j)ei’ yard or seer or 
rnmiud (weiglits) is made knowm ; tliey simply use the 
words /A'.v oi* w> o) show their consent or dissent, 
rimusands of these llaniyas, who are possessed of more 
capital deal on a large scale in cotton, saltpetre, indi- 
go, and a hundred (U.her things. A very few arc eni- 
ployod here and there in some other ways. 

Many of this class wJio have got a great deal of 
wealth act UkS T’- QTr Vf.--.-’’. . . . 
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nf the lar^^est citicis of India and transmit niunoy for 
po<.>})ie by drafts by which t.!i''y niiko vast sums evorv 
year. A jri'cat many act as mono} chanjzvrs ; thcv 
purchase coj)])cr cuius to advantuixe and sc* II them at 
t'ae fixed rate ( and oftcui above 1lK^ rate too when 
there is a c >Liij)aratlve searedtv of them ) to ])e .pie who 
are desirous of gottinit ]>i^-<^‘ (or co[>per e.oins ) for r\i 
p^'(^s. 111 lar^v and p >piilous towns aad cities thi^ 

business is also hicrativo, cm- at lead ivni'in native. a> 
<;o])per coins are in i*’reat demand, be *anse the ;a;/ ealer 
f.art.s of tiu* daily e:vcbauL>es (>f a. in in’s life talies ]>!aec 
ratlier in }»iee tlian in rupees. 

(h'of.lo of this caste ]H‘efend t(» rejoice at the cleath 
'>f a friend or relation, and th(‘se, wiicv are weah.iov, 
'hi'owont alms ( consi.stina' <4’ piecies of cnppei* mo 
ney ) while tin' body is home awa\ t.> be* huriu.. Idie^ 
that they should rc'joic.e bec-ausc* thc'ir friend i' 
iTone awMN from a world of suherin:^ to ouv* woei e 
Ml ere is perfect Imp] lines.-^ ; this r« joicinef is, how c*r. 
merely nominal ; — there is no truth in it. (h; tfu 
'iiine ])lca, they profess to ]»c sorrow f*ul whcai a birti. 
takes ]>laee in their families ; this is also anoMier 
piece* of liypocrisy. tb’ all tlie fhur princi]>al chisse.'^ 
into whicfi llindoos aye divided tliis is liy [hr th*' 
’..'ealtliiest ; in fact, 1 iicir very profession is to accu 
mulale wealth, and some of t liein are indeed jM.ssess d 
> r immense sums of it the WTalth of some of flu'm 
would almost appear to exceed all })racta‘«d fnunan 
Aritliirietic. They have Banks and factories in almost 
all the prirjci])al cities of India, and since they enjoy 
perfect security of life, honour, and j>ropcrty, thedr 
business flourishes and brings in a good deal of adtli- 
li'Uial wealth. Under the Molnjmedan (Jovernment ’ 
rficv v/ere never so safe ; they were obliged to ])ur 
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Rule?; 4t a dear price, and iis(id to cany ou iiierchiUt 
di«c at a great risk, 

The jM ople of this ca.-?>e }\re \(‘rv eHeiinnati^ They 
cauTiot startd hard lahovtr ; ?ind vviuMU'ver they quarrel 
and liave Idgh words, they vory ,s<'hh>m come to blows. 
The sayiiig is veny in the ei)uiitry tliat when 

two Ihniiyas qua.ia’ei and timNateii to heat each other 
instead of using tlie stones and l)ri<.‘ld)ais that may be 
lying loose in the alrt els. flesy will javtend to try to 
loosen tlio.se that are .stnek fast in the gT’ound ; 
these tiny aro ivaaolo- i<M»>en ai tin' nioincnt and 
tons save th -‘n Ive.. riio paintli.at they W( add feel 
hv pelting eo.ehori)or They doyiof keep any 

weapons iTi their ] r.jses As they very sfddioTu do any 
hard w >rk, hut the \-.\.\ niaioj-jt-, of then), being nier- 
chaut.s in so)ue \v:jy ‘)r other, sit i)) tlunr sla ps, tailor 
fashio?!, the w hoi(‘ <lay, and at the* siiue titiic' live on 
nonrishiti'r diet, tla'y iv\ i:udin' *1 to l)e corpulent. 
Tni.-; 'an'pule'oey is ob.vc'ved m eu ly about the middle 
part of the b-uly. Theyjir - th'/ mo.u avaricious tdass 
i:- ih '/e o’lntrv a.!) 1 this weil k))'*wn to all. The low 
* [i] y,w- th.at p;a.;'*' for iu<*TM-y in India is a cowtre cer 

s oal! shell : thrre a?v, ab.'ut rw<* hnndrod and twelve 
steals in a p( nny, en.'i about a ljuiuh’ed and two in a 
ccid, yet when tl)ty ean, tliey will not let one of these 
'■epe/'C's go. AVh(‘n a ia^gga)' eoincs l)cforc their shops 
to heg, tiny giv(' him a eouj>le of these <w(ws 
They arc a very sliivwd peo]»it\ undtrstand their in ^ 
t crests very well, and alwaiys manage theii coinjerus 
^nth ti)e greatest care and ojiution, 
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( A.srr.s, — roNTiNi i-d. 


Sooddiirs or tlu' f''urtli Class ;-'KiIy;islh.-^ ur Writvrs - 

Faniiei;s. 

The foindii ;ioiierai cla^s <d‘ tlir tlim dt 

^he SonJf/(/fy, eon>istiii,L'‘ <d' hundreds <d‘ di\isidus and 
subdivisions, Tlje hii^'hosl ea.-de ainoUL' tlu' Sooddnrs 
is that oftlie /wPA's/Z-xiir Writor-s. th'aiiih niany ot'tiioin 
are ashamed to l>e immhenMl in this elcis>. and would 
fain reckon them.M*lv(‘s in the n^’Vt }iiL;her caste : >shich 
however disowns them. The >*ier('d W'litiij^c's ‘i t he 
Hindtios allow the sacred cord to this caste also ; hut 
Kaya^tlis of every part of* the c<tnntrv do not wear it. 
Tlicse pe<tple believe Th*'m.se]ves to bt* the descen<lants 
of a certain jH.‘r.>oiia,ire in lu^aven. w}m> aeis as a writer 
and kee])s an <u:eouut of every Ihini^ that take phwe 
there. Kavasths support tiiemstdves ni \arioiis ways, 
A great ujany td* them act us J'at\\:ire(,‘s or n'cordt'rs 
and writers of accounts oftract.s of la)al that each land- 
holder and cultivator has, and ;dso of the revenm' re- 
alized fVi)!!! those tracts. For this woik tliey get as 
conimissi<mH S('nicihmg fnan tin? landlioldtu's. A 

gO(al many Kfiyasths get their livelihood by 

teaclnng i)t)ys tin* lliudcc ]angnag(' and Ilindee 
Aritlimetic. All the instruction .that they impart 
to their j)Uf)ils is meamt to iriake them a))le to 
read and write letters and work sums about the pnr- 
cliase and sale of commodities, land, and so forth. As 
a reiminerathai for their labour tliey get two or three 
annus per montli from each scholar, liesides a few 
monthly and yearly penjuisites. During the month 



(‘jich })uj>il supplies liim twiet' or thriec w ith raw' ma 
terijils for liis victuals ; thus if he has twenty scholai’s 
( whicli on au averaire is the usual uuiiilau* tliat a ^ood 
teachei' has iu a larp? town ) he will havt? eaoie^h of 
vietuaU duriULT tlie luoutli foi- hiiuseli' aiul liis family. 
Kaeli scholar is hound {,> Jvu at ji time that (juaritity 
o[‘ iMW mat('ria]s whieli wouM makt' a maal for th(‘ 
man. Tljf'se material> are flour ( .^oinetimes rice in 
Mead ') some };ind (»r ( ])ulse ) a little iriiee, a small 

portion of* salt, and a lew spices. Thus if a teacher 
has tv\enty selmlais. and most of ihcju are in tolerably 
oood eireiim.-'i aneos lie can have ix-iwecii Hfty and sixty 
meals in a mouth which can .'•iipport himself his wife 
and (wo or three chiidj*<'n. At tlie time of great fes- 
ti\alst!ie\ e:ct luorim atahle.^ and also clothes. There 
is a re>(i\al in which a teaeljer tak(‘S all his pupils 
rvKiiid to thcii’ parents and makes tlaan sing at their 
do*;!>, and u'eis st»iiiet!nno for it ; it may he in fav(»ur- 
ah!e eireumstanees about twenty rupees. Taking the 
yeai’ly iiicome of a e;ood teacher oT this (*iiste into con- 
sideration he gets on .an average six nipta's a month. 
Ihit maiif, who livi' in ptior villages do not get rmu’c 
than halt' thi.^ amount, (hi the whole this is a pour 
mea)i< <»f livelihocKl and the majoritv of these t(‘achers 
are jierhaps wor.M' ulf than any <u.her t lass of Hindoos ; 
the j'o tsun (»f whieii is that the mass of jieople are 
regardless of education. 

Hundreds of this caste act as lawyers in all tiu' 
courts of the country, ami in this capacity beat all the 
huvyers ofthe W'orld. The greater part of the business 
of tlie Government in .VorlluTn Imiia iscairied on iuthe 
Dordoo or a mixture of Hindeis Arabic, and Persian ; 
hut it is more of the two latter than of the former ; 
in fact, tlio construction of sentences and the idiom 
are Persian with few Hiiidee wordi5 here and there- 



^riiesc lawyers leani the }\*i*sian langtiage iu which 
they do all their business both public and private ; 
ill fact, they corrc>spoud iu it, use iiiucli of it iu their 
conversation, and forgetting that their mother tongue 
is Hiiidee look down upon those of tht'ir bretheru wlio 
know only Hindee. All these lawyers are like half 
starved greedy wolv{\s and rob without th<‘ least mercy 
all tliose who hapj)eu to have any thing to do with 
them, ’.riiese ]>eople ]>retemlt() be very ])ious, ami p\il 
on an air of great sanctity as soon as their trade be 
gins to nourish. They are very strict in tiie observance* 
of the ceremonies of their religion wliicli arc trilling 
and childish enough, but would think nothing of ha 
ling an hiiioceiit man b> the gallows if they could make 
sumetiniig l)y it. i^arl of thi' morning they sjiend in 
devotion, wliich consists in bathing, and \voi'shi[tping 
images; and then the greater ])ai1 of iht* day tlie\ 
devote to the gros-sest disiione.sty. falsehood, rol)he]y, 
o}>})ression, indirect mnnler, ami so forth. They will 
be wilfully ami delil)erately guilt} of‘ tlie erosse-i 
crimes if they can oiil} make sonu'thing by it. "ibey 
do not seem T<* have- g<n the least eoni'et notnai aiioiit 
virtue ami vice ; they, with oilier Hindoos, talk a gi’int 
deal of pdp or sin, and phuun or virtue, but do ni>{ 
know what they mean. They would seem to believe 
that the wlutle of virtue nmsist.'^ iu observing the cc‘i*e 
monies of tln^r religiiai ; and ]>rovide(l tluy do so they 
can commit any sin they liko. Dishonesty^ oji^ircssion, 
and all such crimes, they say, arc; a nec(‘ssary part of 
their proftession and means of suhsi.stence ami they 
could imt sup}iort tliomselves without them". Tlicy 

* It iti siiid, unc(‘, when some bkdhtln f)r were t>erforuiing, , 

one of tlieiii asked another, whetlier any one had seen the Devil’s 
6«r/<c//ax, (young ones ). 1 ha\(‘ .'<een,” .said he. “ Who are 

they V* anked again, “ 'J'he Lawt^erHf beciuiHe they aiv always 
doing more mischief than good/' replied the other one. 



arc certainly amongst the most faiiliful ser\unts of 
y.l)o Wicked Sjm it ; and these niei?^ with those that are 
connected with the police and the courts in different 
Avays are amongst the most ahominahle beings in the 
Avorld ; it seems as if they wen) infernal spirits in hu- 
man sliape. Hundreds of them are (‘mployed by Go- 
\crnment in other caj»acities, hut mostly as writers, all 
practising as much dishonesty as their situations al 
!<>\v ihem. 

All (h(‘ Kiiyasths that learn }Vrsia.n and carry on 
lieir hii.'viness in it an* caJied “ half Mohomedans,’' 
h;U i^, tiu'v are said not to he strict Hindoos ; their 
’ in “fvition savours mon* of Aloliomedauism than 
iijidooism ; tie' reas(Ut ofwhicli is that all the Persian 
that tiiey study havea leaven of Mohomodanism, 
<,ud some are ni<»stly taken U}> witli tlu‘ doctrines of 
his rejig:- »n, and tlu’sc Kayasths imhihi' th(‘se noti(»ns. 
i;* la -t. tlx'v believe the religion of the Moslmns to he 
'' uc, lIuMigh it, refutes the one tliey profess ; this is 
-ue oj' tluur many ineousis>toncies. Almost all Kayasth 
n's that study Persian <lo from Mohornedan tea- 
* as : besides small sums of money that tliese teachers 
immthiy from their scliolars as their wages, 
ii\\ also gft meals from some of them, and many 
\avastli ])oys A\asli tlie cups and plates of these tea- 
though no orthodox Hindoo is allowed to do so 

his Sluistiirs, In the eyes of Hindoos, Mohome- 
i ois and Ghristians an) both unclean, and the food 
^haf the\ eat is also so miclean that no Ifindoo must 
' n il touch it. But these boys wash the cups luid 
plates of these teachers, though they may have even 
'• ateii beef out of them, one of the worst tilings that 
an orthodox Hindoo could touch. Hindoos of all res- 
pectable. classes are forbidden to eat onions, garlic, 
and turnips, but all Kayasths use these things most 
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freely and publicly ; — ^thcy give a great- deal #to Bi-ab 
mins, who on this account take no notice of their in 
consistency. No orthodox Hindoo of the higlicr and 
middle castes would dare even to touch a fowl, — it is 
thought so unclean ; but there is a sect among tiu* 
Kayastlis, called Bhaf 7fdf/ars, towards the western })arts 
of Northern India who eat fowls and are notwithstand 
ing consideriug good and respectable Hindoos, All 
Kayasths are very fond of meat also and use a great, 
deal of it, thougli not so much as Hie .Moht>medaus 
do. They are jilso addicted to the use of intoxica 
ting liquor and use it mo>d fn'cly both at houa* ami 
in their meetings, 'fiie niajoiaty of this elas.s make a 
great deal of money in (lovi'niment S'*rvice, but 
they are in general very t‘xtia\jigjmt, and as a class 
are^ not so wealthy as the third cast(‘ ol' liind(*os, — tlu* 
Bauiyas or merchants. Tliey are more liltcral to Brah 
mins than the people of any other caste ; and the 
priests in their turn flatter them, i*aU them very pious 
and say they are possessed of great spiritual merit. 
For the sake of a little gain, priests eountuiauce all 
the vices that Kayasths commit in th(.*ir situations and 
other ways ; and tlie latter believe, if tliey make thou 
sands of rupees by the most ilislioiiest means and 
give a little of it to Brahmins the whole aihur is sane 
tified and they ai’c not chargeable‘ witii tlie least sin. 

Some of those Kayasths that ])oHsess no educatioii 
and Ciiiinot therefore act as lawyers, teachers, or writers, 
support themstdves as peons or agj-iculturists ; but 
really very few of them arc found in these capacities. 
Compared with every otlier class of Hindoos, tlie Ka 
yasths are few in number. 

In another subdivision of the fouii/h general caste or 
that of the Sooddu7*s are found the tiller's of tlie land 



or Fiii'ryers. These again have scores of classes which 
^ we need not enumerate. The whole class of the origi- 
nal agriculturists, however, consists of two larger divi- 
sions (Kislnins and Kachlices,) one of which devotes 
itself chiefly to the production f>f grain with one 
or tAVO othei' things, and the other, besides grain, raises 
also all Sorts of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. Far- 
mers in this country always plough their fields with 
bullocks. All the land in the country belongs of 
Course to tJovemment ; certain weiiltliy }>eoplc of dif- 
ferent castes make contracts with Uov(*rniiieiit f(»r the 
revtame of certain portions of land. Cultivators take 
Miiull port i( ills of land from these landhulJci's, or Zu- 
iiiceiidars, as they are called, and cultivate it and pay 
the landholders the aim nmt of rent jior acre fixed by 
thiveruuient. lii tla>se parts of the country that are 
directly under native Triuces great extortion and 
<i])]>ressiou is practised upon cultivators by Collectors 
of land levonue; very often, they embezzle (dovormnont 
money and then coniptd the cultivators to pay some- 
thing extra to make it n]» ; and when they see the 
land has produced more than its usual quantity of grain, 
tlicy force the agriculturists tt) pfiy them more than the 
^ived rent. This sur]»lu55 revenue they use forthem- 
'>ei\es. Such extortion, however, cannot ho pi'actised by 
Collectors in the Ibilish territory : here they dare not 
take more than what is fixed by Government. All 
that revenue collecting peons can do is, tliey will go 
and ask for some grain while the people are tiireshing 
ii out : thus they got a few seers of it. Some of them 
w ho have cows at hand Avill ask for some b/t^sd (husks 
of grain and its stalks in a bruised foiiu,) which they 
will get. Laiidla Idcrs also take some hjwosd from 
* their tenants, and n ov and then make them w ork gra- 
tis for tiicmselves ; and whoa cultivatoraJ^vo no ciisli 
to pay the rent at harvest time, thqy (xne landhoid- 
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Cl’S) take grain from them instead to some advantage. 


A Fanner’s circnmstanccs are known to 1)0 favour- 
able or otherwise bj^ the mmiber of ploughs that lie 
can use on his farm and tlic number of ]>airs of 
liullocks that he can keej). If he be a poor man, he 
can cultivate but ii small portion of land, only a few 
acres and can keej) only one pair of litillocks. The 
produce of sucii a small ])iece of land cjin support 
( jirovided there be a timely and suflicient quantity 
t)f rain ) a family of six or sevon persons, — this huiii' 
I'cr including two or three children. If a fanner be in 
; 4 ood circumstances, he can cultivate a larger tract of 
land jukI keej) four or five pail's iif bullocks ; his in- 
liorne is greater, and he can livecomfortahly, accuiding 
to the Hindoo ido.i ofcondbrt ; — that is, he can have a 
higher and larger house, a great many cooking and 
eating utensils of brass in his honse ; tlie*v.omen of his 
lainily can have silver and gold tirnaments, and use finer 
iind gayer studs for their dressess ; lie can oftener use 
liner Hour and more ghee in the priqmration of his dish- 
es ; lie can with the gi'eatest case and convenience keep 
two or three cows and Initfaloes, and liave au almiulaiico 
(d'milk anil butter ; and ho can use greater sums in 
weddings and feWs and thus make more noise than his 
])oorer neighbours. Next to these in wealth and ufHueiice 
are the landholder,^ of this caste, iiuuiy of whom live only 
on the protitvS of tlie laudholdersliip, and some ciilti- 
A ate portions of land also. ' Teople of the llrahmin, War - 
rior, and Wnter castes also are landholders, hut here 
WG are sj>eaking only of the caste of the original far- 
mers, The land of Northern India ( of which alone 
wc speak in these pages ) is very fruitful and produces 
two crops in the year^ one crop (liabee)is reaped 
about Mardll^find the other ( Kharcef ) about October, 
The latter consists mostly of various sorts of 'small 
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p:rrtin. lowest class of jicojjIc ill tlic coiiiitrF are 

Jihanffpefi, Mehtan^^ or Swccpei-s ; it is tlujir business to 
remove filth, clean pn}>Iic streets, and keep swine. 
3<anncrs employ these sweepers to carry manure to 
their fields, ivhich they d<» in coarse canvass hags, put 
cdi small bullocks. A man has only a singh' bulloch 
to work for liiin, the reason of which is found in his 
])Ove]t3\ I'his manure the swt'epiTs are collecting foj- 
months and sell at tlic time of ploughing fields. Far- 
mers also colleet for themselves as much as they can. 
It is placed in fields in several small heaps .and is car- 
ried to }dl the pai’fs of tlie fiehl in small baskets when re- 
quired, wliich is before as well Jis after the field is pit uiglied. 
Tlie niaiuu’o is used for vegetables and certain grain.-, 

Tlie plougli is a sim[)lc implement, and tl;e 
jiloughsbare tliat tears np tlie earth about a cubit 
k*ng. The sitrface of the e.ai-th is soft, and plougliing 
it three or four times ]»re]>ares it for the reccjdien of 
the seed. Sowing gi-ain is ]>ractise<l in three dittereni 
ways ; — one is, that, while the field is being plonglied 
for the last time n man walks 1 ehind tlie -plough and 
drops seed in the furrow. Amaher way is, that, a long 
tube is attached to tlu' ploughland is ])er]nndicaiiU’ 
to the furrow : while the jihaigh is moving forwardttje 
man that holds it dro])S seed in the tube at the u])per 
end, and the seed falls in tlie furrow at the other eml. 
The tliird is, that, the seed is throw and scattered ovc r 
tlK‘' surface of the field with tlic hand ; small grain 
is sown in this manner. After the seed of the larger 
kind is sow'ii, a ].retty wide and long plank with the 
driver on it is dragged over tlie field hy a pair of bul- 
locks ; this Operation covem the seed and makes the 
surface of field even and smooth. This plank is net, how- 
ever, used fni* the smaller grain : but the field is again 
slightly plonglied, which answers tlfe same purpose. 
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Irrigation forms one of the most important tlutics 
of a Hindoo agriculturist. After a good rainy scjisoii 
and at other times also when there are pretty heavy 
falls of rain, ho is saved this labour ; but he is never 
tlironghout the year entirely free from it. In the 
rainy season farmers hound their fields with little 
banks, that tbey might retain and take in all the rain 
tliat fails in them. ICvery ch’op of it is ])i-ecious and 
they are soiry wlion sometimes in their absence dur- 
ing the fall of a }u?jivy and long continued sb(u\er 
some of it makes its way lbr<nigh the bank. Hut af- 
ter a field is sown tiiey will let it run out whom tliey 
think they have got as much as required for moist- 
ening the gToiind and the seed. All fields have 
w’olls attached to them for irrigation. The gi*eater 
number of tliese wells are on a .smaller scale, tliut is, 
they have no masonry work about them, their circum- 
ference is about one fourth of tho.se that have it, and 
only one pair of bullocks can be used to draw u]> water 
at a time. The act of irrigation requires t\so men, 
a pair of bullocks, a large leather bag, and a long, 
thick, stiff fo}>o made of hemp. An inclined plane of 
earth is made adjoining the well. A sufficient s])aee 
is left between tifese two for a man to stand, and take 
hold of the leather bag and empty it when it comes 
up. One end of this inclined plane is raised above 
the stirftice of the earth alxint five (;r si.x feet, and the 
other i.s as many feet ]»elow it ; the earth that is dug u]) 
from this en<l is used for tlie othci one. A light frame 
w'orkis attached to the neck of the bullocks ; one end of 
the long rope is tied to the middle of this piece, and the 
other to the leather ])ag. Idic bullocks in pulling up 
the bag walk down the inclined plane, exerting them- 
selves hard as they go down. A man drives them, 
and when they got to that part of t)ie plane, which is 
below the surface of the earth, lie sometimes renders 
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them little help by sitting on the rope. At ‘that 
end of the incliiu?d plane, which is at the edge of the 
well there arc two .strong and thick jjieces of wood at 
about four feet distance from each other ; a cross 
piece of woo<l rests upon these at the toj), and round 
it turns a big and lieavy pulley over wliich tlm rope 
goes. A man stands between the j>iecos of w«>od to 
attend to the leather bag ; when it comes up, he gives 
the driver notice of it by a call ( generally mentioning 
the name of the god ( “Ram jee” ). When the dri- 
ver hears this, ho stops the bullocks from going down 
the sloj>o further ; and the man at the well, who is always 
standing, [Mills the bag towards liiiuself and empties it 
at liis feet. The water runs in a little canal to the 
bods into whicli a field is divided some time after the 
seed j.s .sown. A third j»or.son i.s also sometimes re- 
quired to turn the couj-so of the water to all the beds. 
A little boy or girl can, however, attend to this ; and 
thus the children of fanners are (*f great use to them 
even wlule they are young, and this is the reason that, 
the greater uuml or of them cannot spare them to .send 
tiiem to school wlionever they have got one in their 
neiglibourhood. Women of fanners are also of great 
use to them in their calling and liel]> them in various 
ways. Besides other duties they can attend also to 
the bag at the well, which is a pretty laborious and 
oftentimes a dangerous work ; most of the bags recpiire 
the full strength of a man to pull them from over the 
well to themselves, and when women attend to this, 
duty, they have to exert themselves to the utmost 
degree. They are not of 0001*80 so strong as their men ; 
but ainojjg women they seem to be the strongest in 
this j)art of the wotid. While the bag is being taken 
Hver the well; the bullocks may recode a foot or two 
or turn round too sotni ; in this case the bag is of 
course very ai)t to go down and the person taking hold 
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of it is ill gi’oat danger of lieing carried down w'itli it ; 
so he or she ( and particularly the latter, becauHo the 
weaker ) has to he very careful. Dcatli might be the 
consequence of a fall into a well ; and the narrower 
the w^elh the great*)!- the danger ; because a jierson is 
apt to be killed by the mere bruises and knocks against 
the sides of the well, before he, roaches the bottom, 
Jn the greater part of Northern India water is found at 
a great dejith ; in the more western provinces they gen- 
erally dig forty-five or fifty feet hclore they get to it. 
In those parts that are much low-er and lu'arer t*» the 
hills, they liavc to dig only a few feet, thi one side c*f 
the inclined plane, about lialf way up, tliey fastcii in the 
ground a large baked eartholi tub ( imnd ) willi a wide 
mouth ; in tliis they jmt some hhoosa ; and while the 
bag is being onqited at the well, which takes 
about one (»r two minutes, the bullocks belj) ihemsclvoa 
with one <*r two mouthfuls. I'hey do this also fur a 
longer time when the fanners are smoking or attemi- 
ing to something else. Two ]>ersons always remain 
about the well, and one, generally a little boy or gir\, 
or an (*ld woman, about the field t<j see that the water 
goes in the riglit direction, AVlien then? is nohcxly to 
attend tnj tliis la%t duty, one 4)f the men about the 
well runs every now and then to see to it, — the hul- 
]*^cks standing still in the meanwhile. A iield is 
divideiii^, into beds, and lines are made hetw'oen these 
beds into which tlio water runs. In some of the most 
wc. stern provinces farmers use the rersiuu Wheel. 

The grains that arc raised in the country arc various 
in kind. The best is the and is raised* in large 

quantities. The others are rice, in some parts,) 
chan4, mutter, ourd, urliur, moong, masoor, inothee, 
barley, jiuir, bi^jra, sama, kakoonec, Indian corn, and a 
lew others. The fiiot seven are different kind of pulse 
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and what are conmioiily callod Kiinll grain, 

^All ot‘ them are plentifully raised in the country. As 
long as people have a good rainy senHon tluy have an 
abundance of food and ruiinent and even of the luxu- 
ries of life. 


As the wlicat is the best of {uir grains, and we may 
say of all grain.s in the \v.>rld, it is always deai'er than 
others. Its rate dillei's thruughont Xoi llicrn India, 
and depends ])a?-tly np<»n tlie (piaJility raised, and part- 
ly upon that caaisuiaed in tlu' dilierent parts. Vast 
cpiantities of it an* cousmuetl in cities, tlie jiiliabitauts 
there being in better ciivuiu stances and iiiove delicate, 
Most of tlie country people live on the smaller graifi, 
except at the time of tlie wiietir harvest, when it is 
inneli c]\eaj)er and all of them indulge in it for awhih*. 
K\en those eouni ry pet.ph* tiiat have wealth live part 
ol' the time on small grain and Tliat with pleaburo. 
Variety is agreeable in all tilings. I'liougb they arc 
weaUliy, tljcy are l);ird\, and emi digest fond }>rc})ared 
of smaller grain ; which, howovt'r, is not the ease with 
city-peo])ie, who are in general too delicate for this 
gTi/in, as food juepared of it i^ e«»arsc. Tlie ehea])est 
rate of wheat is about thirty ti\e seers j>er ruj>ee ; and 
the dearCi^t about twenty, unk\<.s it bo a time (*f 
drought and giaieral searciiy, when it may be only ten. 
seers for the ru]>ee. 

• <<* 

Tiio pn]s<' cabed chfu-a ( Europeans in India call it 
gram) is a most useful and extensively cultivated graiu. 
More of it is consumed than of any other pulse, — 
tliough it is not the tloiirest ; mtfo/tg being Ingherin 
price. Country people live on it with pleasure, and 
^eveii the wealthy of all parts make certain luxtiries of 
its flour. It is used by llaniyas in making a sort of 
salted macaroni civil cd sco ; good soup ( dal ) is made 
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of it ; for cleansing the body in liutiiiiig its flour 
( hesini ) is an excellent substitute for soap, which is 
never touched by the higher and middle classes of 
Hindoos, in certain respects is miich better than 
soap. Horses are universally and bullocks of the weal- 
thy classes are generally fed on it. It is a great fa- 
vourite among tlie Hindoos and is used by tl.em in 
every possible way. When people go to sow it, they 
help themselves to it as they move along with the 
plough, though it be in a raw state : when it grows up 
two or three inches high, while it is yet tender and 
the flowers iiave u<^t a]»peared, tho\ piek ofl* the to[>s 
of the plants, ( which makes the latter sproa<t and be 
more fruitful ; ) this green*( silg ) tliey eot raw with 
cayenne pajier and salt, as well as in a cooked state 
with cakcvs ; it is als{> sold in the bazars. When grain 
has ap])Cared in the plant ( which is i»oW' alxnit a fo<»i 
higii ) before it is <]nite hai d and in a ripe state, tlu-y 
pluck up plants and eat the grain both in a neiv and 
parched state ; 1 ut the latter in more coinm(>n. Tliis 
they do by lighting u tire of straw and holding or pla- 
cing over the blaze the plants uh<»nt twenty or thii ty 
in number. Wlien the is fully rijie to be reap 

ed, reapers agiiiii help themselves to it as they arc en- 
gaged ill the \vork : this they also do v/lien they are 
thresliing it. After this, it i.s used in eiglit or nine diflei - 
ent w'uys. One of these ways is its being kept in a piu'clied 
state hy Banin as for travellers by whom it is exten- 
sively used instead <ff the moniing nual, J^irched 
grain is also turned into fl*>ur, and then it is called 
Suiioo^ which is also used by travellers, ruhalwans or 
V\Vestlers too, who are always men of great physical 
powder, use it to increase tlieir strength, llie chami, 
it is said, once considered all this treatment as a mat^ 
ter of great grievance and w’ent to a certain god for 
redress. It sat »n one of the palms of the god's hands 
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: ansi tlicriC told him till its troubles. The god patierit- 
•ly heard all its story, and at last said, — ** you are so 
very tempting, that I fool inclined to eat you up my- 
self.'^ On hearing this, the chanri instantly leaped from 
Ills hand and ran away dcspaiiing (d* rcdri.'ss from 
any quarter. 

oord, 7nno)ig, mnsoor, >/rJ(}n\ .and inolhe.'^ ( dif- 
ferent kinds j)iilse ) are all used jn<>dly fa* thiek 
soup, eaten witli cukes. Mdit^rr is also turned into 
flour for eakt*s. '^I’he <j^>rd lias a small wliite inai k at 
one end ; the TTimloos say, it has gi)t a i'<?cZv/, or a 
mark of respect ; arid aoeoiding to them, tlie v^henl 
seeing tliat, though it is superior to the of^rd and yet 
has got^n<i such mark of res}»ect, grew veiy indignant, 
and in eons(‘qnenc(‘ (»f this rage, its body paided in 
two in front, ( rhh<V'i phdt <j>u ). d'liis tiiey say, is tlio 
cause of the deep line on one side of tlie wdioat grain. 
The mcioihj is the dearest and the mildest and its soup 
{ddl) is greatly used by the sick. Harley, jooar, 
and other small grains are ground into flour for cakes. 
SoTnj> times jooiir, and kakoonee ( anotho'* small grain ) 
are boiled as riee and eaten with buttermilk or milk, 

A great deal of Indian corn is mised, and the whole of 
it is consumed by the jioonT classes. }lo?*ses, eo\vs» 
and bullock are not fed on it. Uur Indian corn is not 
so mealy and nourishing as that of America, 

Kice is raised only in tliose parts .of Xortliern India 
that are low and damp. It is nt»t in universal use 
among tlie up country people; hy the poorei* classes 
it is used as a luxury, and by the wealtliiei as a change. 
But were it ever so plentiful, Hindoos of Net t hern In- 
dia wanild never prefer living on it as it is md suftici- 
ently nourishing ; this is the reason, tliat the Bengal- 
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ofec, who live almost exclusively on rice aiul fish,, are 
such a weak and effeininiito race. The mte of rice, 
varies thi^ughoiit the country. It is very ohcaj» iii 
those parts where it is extensively raised ; in others 
the dourest sort may be about ten and the cheapest 
about twenty scci*s per ruj)ce. Tlie smaller grain is 
always much cheaper than this datter rate, excepting 
the duaid^ the highest rate of which is just about 
twenty, unless it bo a time (»f general scarcity. 

When gxain has l>egun to appear iu-the cai*s, culti- 
vatoi's watch tlioir fields day and night ; — in th(‘ latter 
to keep them fi*oin thieves, and in the former from 
thieves us well as birds. Wlien the stalks of grain arc 
higli and they cannot have a view of the whole field 
by standing on the ground, they make a vwird^ and 
stand or sit on it. A moim consists of four poles stu(;k 
in the gO*ouiid, with a bedstead or frame work of bam- 
boos or other strong sticks placed on them. At this 
time they keep constantly crying (uit to frighten birds, 
and also kee]> a long slitig by which tliey throw stomps 
at them. One f»f tliese slings will thnov a stone to the 
distance of twd or three iiuiuhxsl yards ; thus tlic vioh'd 
being in a central place, if the field be an extensive 
he call keep away l;ird.s fr<.»m e\’ery }»art of it. 

Wlien the grain is fully ripe and laud tlioy reap it, 
and put it in a cl tan part of the field, wliich they call 
the Khdleehdn ; no barns are built and tlie grain is left 
in tlie open air. W heat, chana, and some others are 
threshed by making bullocks tread them for some 
hours. They siireud the stalks with the ears in a space 
covojirg an area of eight or ten yards in a circular 
form, in the rnirldie of which they sometimes stick a 
j»ole and make four or five bullocks walk abreast round 
it. Tilt* mouth of the bullocks is of coui'se muzzled 



^hilc enafagod in tills work ; and a mah keq.>s behind 
dieu to drive them. Jooar and some other smaller 
grains arc tlircshcd by beating the ears witlHiticks, 

• When the stalks arc vsufticicntly trodden or beat- 
311 so as to HO}»aT’ato tlie gmiu from the husk, 
:hcy take baskets full t>f it, and in a standing ]M.)sitiou 
dowly drop it dosvn, wbicli, when there is a slight 
jreezo, aeparatos tlie hnsk from the grain ; the latter 
['ailing just at the feet of the man, and the former be- 
iig blown by the wind to a short distance from him. 
This istlieir mode of winiu»\ving. When they have 
cleared all the grain tnaii the hnsks they immediately 
iell part of it to liipiidrte the del>t which they have 
uourred to pay the revenue ; but if they have pfiid it 
dreacly, they keeji the u'rain iu granaries or in lai'gc 
iiolcs dug under ground till a convenient t^ppoidunity 
;br sale offers itself. Ifinsks of wlicat, barley, ehana, 
joi-d, mothee, urbur, and one or two othei^s, which are 
iroken very small in threshing, as well as the large 
stalks of the jooai* ( about five or six feet high )’ are 
aiA up and sold on very advantageous terms for cat tie. 
IVrt of it of course they keep for their own beasts. 
Aft er a held is rea])od jioor people aro ,alh>wed to pick 
lip the grain that lies in it hero and there. 

The vegetables raised in Xortlieni India are vai’ious, 
ind for some of them there are no names in English. 
^Vo iiave common potatoes, sweet potatoes, ( these 
attor of two sorts, the one witli a white skin, and tlie 
>thcr with a rod one, with a ditierence iu their tjistes 
ind price too, ) cabbages, carrots, radishes^ egg-plants, 
:amatoes, (but not extensively raised, because not used 
ly natives,) turnips, ghot)ians, soa, metliee, cliaulaeo, pa- 
ak, mars4, cucumbers of two kinds(^/17A<?<3m and kakree ) 
:ooroces, laukees, ( botii long things lite cucumbei*s ) 
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gourds, and some otliers. Also garlic, onions, gingbr, 
coriuiuler seed, mint turmorick, cavonnc pepper, and 
some oth# things used in the dressing of dishes. 

Among vegetables, the common ]K)tatoe is even in 
India the “queen of vegetables.” When it was first in 
trodiiced in the countiT tlie Hindoos would not eat it 
for fear they should lose their caste ; but after some 
time they got over this prejudice, aiul now it is even 
witli them the best of vegetables. It is raised more 
in some parts than in others ; and there are some 
places where it caiui<d be rai^isl at all. It is sometimes 
.so plentiful in cert.iin juirts tiait it sells four annas j)er 
maitnil, a large heap for a few small copper picaas. 
Our pottit(»es are not so mealy as those of Kngland 
and America. Tm-nips and onioiis are not eaton hy 
orthodox Hiuuuos ; no one can, however, say, why. 
This custom is one of those numerous ones for which 
they can give no reason. There an; many |)ractices 
among the }lim]o<.s, regarding which, one generation 
blindly follows aiK?ther without ever enquiring into 
their origin or^'eas«»n. ^fheir usual rep 1} about such 
practices is, “ this has been the mV, ( custom ) of our 
forefathers, and vve must do it.” Kaxustli.s, however, 
who on account of their Persian education imbibe a 
good many moiiomedui] n'»ti«.»ns eat botli turnips and 
onions. 

'The following arc some of our fruits ; — mangoes, 
oranges, pumJoe.s, .sweet and sour lemons of different 
sorts, grapes and apples, ( though neither plentifully 
raised ) guavas, plantains, musk mekuAS, water melons, , 
tamarinds, the jack fruit ( kothal, ) bels, waiter fruit 
(singhanl, ) lukrits, plums, pomegranates, peacbos, i 
figs, custard apples, and a good many others. I 

Wo havj) various sorts of flowers also in the ’oouiitiy', < 



for many of which there are no names in Etiglish. 
A good many are of tiio most delicious fragrance, 
and some of them are used to make excellent sweet 
scented oils. Tld»c most comnnm of tliem are tlie rose, 
(of dilVerent kinds,) the clutmid (Michelia chain])aca,) 
the chtmUhe (,Iasjiiinniii grand dloruiii ) the chd/^lnn, 
(literally moonlight, ) theVdZ/.Y^, (a species of the 
Jasmirmni gniiidiflorum, ) the ( Jasmin um 

anrieulatum, ) the Jdtre^\ ( Idnum trigyiium, ) the 
Mogrd. (Jasruinum zamhar,) the motia tla^ hc(d^ (hotli, 
species of the precedifig, ) the madur^ the bdn, the 
mauLdt\(, ( miiiiusops elengi, ) the kytrnd^ the kapo(*t\ 
the the hord^ ( i'andcjiiH odoiatissimus, ) 4he 

kiiki^p [ a s})ecies the f »i-mer, ) the (jorhixl^ ( llihiseus 
Syriaeus, ) tlie hiirsinghdr^ tlie niwayy^ ( a sort cd 
Jasmine, ) the kafldn'ld, ( Jasmimim multiflornm) the 
rw^ brl, the il<tp<thrid, ( ijie peof ipotes phoeiiicia. ) the 
(h nddy { marigold, ) tlie. sookUt/arsoUy the sintjiomr, 
and a great iriany others. 

Ilcsides the grains, vegetahles, fruits, and flowei*& 
\»n/nti()iie<j alxAt.*, tla'V also raise sonic' coloaring stuffs, 
as indigo, koosum, itc ; a great tleal of tobacco and opi 
nm ; and diderent H«»rt.s of vseeds out of which they 
make oil ; aud a hundred other things, whicJi w’e need 
not einiiiKTate. 


V II A V T E It I V, 

CASTES, 1’< 'XTI Nl ■ Ei K 

('arjwaiU'rs - -lUackwmiUiri —Silver nod OoflFfmiths - lWV>eis»— 
i "owdierUn - She]»her<lH - Fishermen - • Oilmen- FnJlers — Potters 
- - Weavei'S- - Shoemakers, 

Carpenfm , — There arc certain castes alanit which 
aothhtg particular is to bo si\id, aud that of carpenters 

* E. 
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IS ono. It has all sorts of skilful men in it. Tiiose 
mochanics generally work sitting. Their principal in- 
struments are the saw, the axe, ( which they use Avith 
one hand, ) the chisel, the plane, the giinkd, or borer, 

( turned Avith a string, ) a pair of compasses, and 
the ruler, cu insisting of a long blackened string which 
leaves a mark on timber^VAhen lengthened, tightened, 
and* struck on it. The loAV(.*.st t^iily wages uf a carpenter 
are two annas, and the highest four annas. 

Bhtcl:smifhA. — This caste alst) has a good number oi 
skilful men in it, \vh«i can make abi^>st ainUnng re 
(puiHid of them. Their cliief iinplemenls are tlie anvil, 
a pair of tongs, a pair of bellows, the file, .and the 
hammer. They are seldom paid by the dav or tlic 
month, but are remunerated according to the work they 
perform. Their ilaily or monthly income is about tlu' 
same as that of carpentens j the hnvest about foin 
rupees and the highest about eight a month. Tiiey 
work with charc<»al, and their clothes as well as their 
{icrsons are always bhackish ; the reut^oii of which i> 
found in the nature of their calling. 

Cold and Sdmwniths. — They are engaged in mak 
ing jewels, and vessels, an«l other things of silvei 
and gold. They have to he nan'oM'ly Avatched Avhon 
engaged by jicople to make tilings for them, else 
tliey would mix baser metal Avith the silver or gold. 
They cun make JcaacIs of any kind required, and some 
of the [»ieces of tlieir Avairkmanship are (»f sucli a fine 
and delicate texture that they caimub. bo iuiitatcil by 
their brethem in Europe. Tlie generality of them 
can earn about eight or ten rupees a month. 

Barbers . — ^Tho people of this caste have two princi 
jial duties to perform. These are shaving, and going 
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on errands about weddings, births, and deaths, and 
Jielping in some other ways about all the last three. 
With regard to shaving, barlicrs attend certain families 
and shave the males of it twice or thrice a fortnight. 
As a reinimeration for this service they usually get 
some gniin at the harvest time, and also trifling sums 
of money and ])ie(res <»f raiment at wedilings in the 
family, and at the time of K»»me j»rinci|>al festivals also. 
Pecjple of this caste are actually servants. Ilesides 
waiting on families, they also go about the streets in 
quest of })Coy»lo desirous of being sliaved. They do 
not CJill out f<tr tluau, but an; themselves easily known 
by a bag that they keej» on their j'ight shonlder. The 
instruments that they keep in tliese bags arc two or 
three razors, a ]»air of seissors, a small iron instrument 
to cut nails, a piece oi' leather find a small soft st(*ne, 
hotli To sliarpen razttrs, a I'ra.^s eii}» to hold water, 

a small an<l genendly indilfenait looking glas.'^, and a 
dirty tovAol to receive lla* }>arings of nails and tlu* hair 
removed from the person siiavcd. When a stranger 
depres to be sliaved sit d"\sii vm one side of the 

street, or under a tree, or in the verandah of a house. 
The porstai to he sliaved usually sits cross-legged, and 
the liarlxT (>n his hijis. Aft< r they are tints seat 
ed, the latti-r spreads his towel in the lap of the for- 
mer. When tlii,> is done, the barber witli three 
four of his fingers t»f Mio right hand begins to wet and 
rub t hilt part, wiiich is to be shaved ; and after the 
[tart is sufliciently soft, he begins to shave it. The 
majority of the Ilimh'os nauvly keej) a cue (>n the top 
:»f the I toad and shave all its other parts ; some of 
diem mear mustachec>s ami also sla»rt beards turned 
up. All f them wear wlnskers, which are shaved 
dfonce when an adult of their connection dies, Sliav- 
ing off whiskers ii a sign of motirning, and is the same 
tis tlie putting ou of black aimuig Eufopeaiis, People 
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who ai’e shaved l>j barbers not engaged by <!icni per 
inanently pay them iinniodiately in casli. The poorest 
classes j)ay half a pice ; those in bctt(‘r cinaimstances 
one : and some of the wealthiest two ])ice for one 
shaving. If the j>ei'sou shavcil bo wealthy or in toler- 
ably easy eiremnstanees, the barber, after finish 
ing the shaving operatani, sluimp(»os ( or presses ) his 
aims, hands and slionlders. This is considered a part 
of his duty and meant to niakt‘ the Ixaly of the person 
lighter or give him some relief fiom fatigue. . When 
barbers wait on respeetable Hiialoos on es])eeial occa- 
sions with the ex[>ectatio]i ol' p‘tting som(‘thing, they 
always present them tlieir looking glasses, which arc re- 
turned at the time. 

Barbers also assist in finding out suitable boys and 
girls for matches. When a j)erson wi^}u\s to have his 
girl married and hears of a chihl that is likely to be a 
suitable* partner for bi.s own, he either sends Ids family 
bai'ber alone, Ol* accompanies him. Thi; barber, with 
the parent ctf the girl, if he be with liim, learns of 
the opposite |i*irty the name of the child and the star 
. under which it was born, sees its fact' and figure, whe- 
ther handsome or otln rwise, and bring’s back word to 
those who sent him. Briests also come in here. All 
the rites and cei'emonies lluit are practised on this oc- 
ciXBioii will be treatetl of in one^of tl»e folltjwiug cliap- 
ters. Barbers make on an average five or six lupocs a 
month. 

Alieersi or Cowherd :^. — These people keep cows and 
Imdaloes, and some of them in pretty largo droves. 
Besides their own cattle, tliey feed th(»sc of others al- 
so. The^" generally lu’ing their droves about 7. a, Ai. 
outside of the town or village, and wait there one or 
tv\'(* hours for other cows to be brought out. When all 
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of them have joined the herd, they are taken out to 
some pasture which may, sometimes, be two or tliree 
miles from the village ; these pasture are out in the 
jungle and are not enclosed. When the herd has 
grazed for two or three hours, it is taken to some tank 
for water. After Uiis it rests in a grove or under the 
shade of some trees for some time, in the hot season 
longer than in the cold. In the afternoon, the cattle 
are again taken to the {>asture, where they are kept 
till about sunset. V ery often in the rainy season, 
whole droves of hulfaloes, w’hich may almost be called 
amphibious, are kept out in the pasture whole nights 
gi'azing. Cowherds in tiie hot, season when they go 
out to a distance from the village take out goblotfuls 
of water with tliem. These goblets have a narrow 
neck and two short bandies with holes, through 
which they pass a string, and hang tlie gol)]et behind 
them. When they do not take a repast before set- 
ting out, they also take some bread and sometimes 
parched corn with them. 

f 

As a remuneration for feeding cows of other people 
they got j.K»rtions of grain three or four times during 
the year. For a single ct»w a man may get about 
twenty seers in a year, lliese people also sell milk and 
are most dishonest in this business, as they mix plenty 
of v«itor wdth it. One seer of thei?* milk must have at 
least one third of water. It is a coinmou saying, 
that a ijwald or iH)wlierd would never give pure milk 
even to liis fatlier, — they are so dishonest. They ge- 
nerally sell their milk at twenty seers per rupee ; in 
some places where there is a great demand for it 
they give only sixteen. When they have more milk 
than they can use or sell olF they make butter of it 
and sell it to advantage. Ghee or clarified butter in 
general sells from two to three seers per rupee. People 
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of this Ciisto are (lariu<]j and u^torious thieves and rob' 
hers, luiprisonnient and niakiii^ roads, ( the way 
[»risoiiers arc usually punished ) tliey lliink a very 
trifling' matter and a <;'ood many of tlicia make tliiev 
liig and robbery their profession. 

*S7e7>/e'/v/t<. — 'Pliese people keeji sheep and efoats. 
f^u't of their sub,si>tt'ni*e is derivetl from feeding the 
L'oats of <‘1))e)’s, in rt'tin'n for whieli tlit'V cret suiiu* 
eraiii. 'J'hev use the milk of their p*ats themselves. 
'Jliey also sell milk eoats to others, and vonno lu' oiiats 
too, for saeriHe»\ Me jfherds also •'ell the \\ool whieh 
e >mes «»tf their shet p : almo.'-t the wliole of tins woid 
i- used in the maimfaeture of blauio'ts. In the cold 
season' slufpherd.", eouline theii* l]<»eks in >m;dl lioiises, 
in the hot keep them in open ciieiosiirt's, and 
.'‘Oim'tiP/’’^ also out in the tieiils, --t hey and their doj^s 
‘ iiardino tiie'^ b’nin vvolve.s, if thert' Ik' any alMUit tla' 
e aintrv ( etiuhei'ds, the 
-lioi.lKT.e ruv ‘isivc duss. 

Kahdr.< It tiiem[)ers of this 

cKste to cutc'h ail* ‘•‘■'y 

>upplv wealtliv water, and work as hoat- 

Jiien. ' Th'‘^‘ }»eo]de who for the sake of 

eateh tish with lines, rods, and hooks ; })ut 

KJihars always eateh them with nets. They are 
,.*j^a<.;'ed to carry ])alai)(jnius by wealthy Jiatives Avlm 
keep t)]e:s(' eonveyanees, ami also by Kuro[)eaus when 
tiicy 'Graved to or from those places that are not on 
tiio Grand Trunk Uoad, where tlan’O are iiorse posts. 
Idttcrs, with curtains all around, are used for the 
eonvoyauce of respectable women from one f»iac(' to 
another. When kahars have to carry tiling, they do 
so on an elastic bamboo ]K)1 o, which rests on one of 
tliv ir shouid n-s. ’idiis T>ole is made by splitting u thick 
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i)UDil'Oo in^^o t\vr» ; thiki hoing flat it rests on the 
shoulder* witlejut galling it, which a round bamboo 
with weights siispeii<led to its ends would do. Tliere 
is a pad between the pole and the shoulder. Kaluirs 
arc so habituated Oi tldh p,de that peojde, witii them- 
seivt's, Ixdieve, tlu'V walk iaster with it than witlu)ut it. 
A kalnir. \vitho\it a loaded pole would appear be like 
a shi[» witliout cargo or balla.st. It is sai<l, that once 
some k.ihilr.s of tlie Hnipen>r Akbai* fletl from his ser- 
vice. The lan]*eror, <»n hearing tliis. asked his atten 
daiits whether thev had taken an\ thing with them ; it 
was aiiswt nul iti the m'gative ; ‘‘ tie m/* said he “they 
could not have proce«aled far, we siiall catch them.” 
r»y this we do not, however, mean, that, kahars cannot 
walk fast or steady without a load. 

Kalnir.s draw water for res]H‘ctable Hindoo families. 
For tliis, they are pro\i<ied with large* brass piteh- 
ers whieli also they carry suspended to their poh;. 
Their wouk'u too are (*ngaged by wealthy people of the 
higher easles to scour tlu‘ir bra 'S [>ots, dishes and jugs, 
and als(« to wash their kitchens and places where they 
eat ( choiikfi l)asan ) a-ial enwasionally to wash every 
ptu’t of tiieir houses ; tiiey grind grain also for jieoplo. 
Kahars an; employed by Eurv»peaiis also to take rare 
of their (urniture and tt> iiolp tlieiu in washing, dre.ss 
irig uiid nndressTig. llesidcs grain, pieces of raiment, 
and small sniiis of money, they also get victuals now 
and tlu'ii from the native higlier families thi'y serve, 
'irhose engaged by Etiropeans are }>aid trom tour to 
seven ru])ees a inontln Natives, wlio keep them to 
carry ])alaTi(piin8 and atteml to some oth<‘r things, 
give th(*m, including certain penpiisites. only about 
three rupees ]»er month. 


Kahars also work as boatmen. They htive boats of 
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different sizes, — some of them carrying a cargo of 
more than nine hundred maunds. Tliey keep one or 
two small coarse sails. When they have no wind to 
help them they use their oars going down a river, and 
their ropes tied to the top of the mast in going up. 
The boat it pulled up again.st the current with those 
ropes by men walking on the shore and exerting theiU' 
selves to the utmost. (Joing up a river is a most 
troublesome and tedious way of pi\#ceeding ; tlie 
progress is very sk>w, and even that slow progress 
is frequently iutiuruptcd by boats nu)ored on the 
hanks, as the roja's with which the lujut is ])iilled 
up have to be thrown ab(>ve the mast of the vessel 
moored, and some of their brethern are not in a hurry 
to mu u]) the mast and lielp their }»r(*gr(*ss. Kight 
or ten men are rcMpiired to m.anage a la]’gt‘ boat. I'hoso 
boats are all used for merchandise, and not by travel- 
lers, — wo mean native one.s. Europeans use them now 
and then for this jnirpose. 

Taileefi or Oilmen. — The.se men make oil of all sorts 
from some small s^;eds plentifully raised in the country. 
Their oil j»ross is turned round by a bullock, which 
is blindhdded to prevent his turning giddy. A man, 
woman, t>r boy sits on a part of tlie ]>ress and keeps 
the bullock going, 

A great deal of ('Castor oil is made ; but it is in an 
unclarificd state, and the wdiole of it is used for burn- 
ing, and softening leather and also new shoes by the 
|KK>rer classes. Karwa or sharj) oil is made oyt of a 
kind of mustard and is in universal use throughout 
the country ; in fact, more of this oil is consumed 
than of any other. It is used to bum lamps by all 
whether high or low, rich or poor ; and also to dress 
dishes by the majority of the population. It is also 



list'd by *tbe wealtbi^t in tlie proparatioii of some of 
tlu'ir dishes, sued) us the fryiiijj: of bsh, and so f<irth. 
AJeetbfi or sweet oil is also used Ibr dislies ; it is made 
of a seeii culled /<7/, ( the seed of the Sesaiuum orieu- 
tale. ) The course stufl’ that is left after tlie oil has 
been oitracted isculle<l /7of/. The cake ‘t khaj of the 
castor seed is Lo»od f<.ir iK thiiiLr aii<l is tlu’own away. 
That of tiic or mustard i.s universaily used for 

feotlini^ cows, bullocks, and huiraloes. diiat of tlu' 
(if I is cuiisiuiK'd by the power classes lliemselves, 
Idu'v find it ])articul:irly ])alatable wfieu eaten with 
dry and liar»l iuol;t'^>es. Then' is a common sweet' 
mu.d<.* and ////, calkMl tf// kt 

or ha.lls of O//. Tlic karwa or shar[» oil that is in 
coinimm use sidis iVom (bur to ei.eht seers ? < r. rupee. 
The sweet oil is a little d.arer. and the caster oil much 
eheufu'r. Besides the.se there are one or two other 
oiks of a eomnioii kind t'.xt ra<*Ted from some ot her seeds, 
Sw'N't sciMitt'd oil ol‘ diilia’ent kinds is made by keep- 
itiir ^/// and sweet smelhiiL: tlowrns mixed together iu 
layers one on t(^ of another for sometime before the 
?'/// js thrown into tlie press. 

l)h(>bit$ i>r Fullers.— This is <*ik‘ of tlie loivest and 
pretty unclean ela-sses of men amon;i tla; Hiiuhum. 
Each ithobte has a certain iiumher of families for 
vviiom he washes, hen Dhohees have e<.d]ccted all 
the sorted elotiiCS that they liave to wash, they put 
them in an earthen tub, wet thou, in a kiiuf^of miner- 
al alkali, goat’s dung, and common soap made in the 
country. After the idot lies are well saturated in this 
mixture they p^d in a large brass pot over a gentle 
lire for sometime. In the iiiorniiig they ])ut all these 
cl'othes on two or three asses <»r a hiillock kojit for this 
purpose, and go to a i-iver, if one be near, or to a pond 
for the day. They almost always liave a poud ab^iit 
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tlie town or village. At the liver or pond they have 
boards about thice or four feet long, and one and a 
half wide with groves aci'oss them. These ])oar(ls are 
])lacod in the water just at the bank or edge of the 
liver or pond in Ihe form of an inclined plane, one of 
its ends being supported by a piece of sti(‘k alxnil one 
foot and a half long, and the other resting (»n the 
ground hi the water. Tin* man or woman ( for women 
also Tsa.sh ) stands in the water at the raised end of 
the Ixjard l, which is tnrmxl t(»wards the body of the 
water and not towards the bank ) and having taken 
ton or taelve pie<a^ together, aiai inadi' them ttfa length 
eijual to tile Ix ard, strikes them on tlie hoard. This 
he or she does tor some minutes, oeeasionally rinsing 
the ]«itces in the water in which he or she is standing, 
find sometimes ixilding the pieces by one end and 
senuetimos by the other. 1'hi.•^ opera! iiui is aeknow 
ledge<l hy some Knr<»[)ean .\iith<>i-s to be Tma'c cleans 
ing than that in \«'gue in their own. country. When 
the jiieees are ijuite clean, the fuller sipiee/.es the water 
out and thi'ows tliem on a piect' oi* (floth spi'etul tlu'iv 
on ]>nr]'Ose, to W- afterwaid hnng on a sti ing and dried 
These jieojde stand in tlie water almost to tlieii* kiitcs 
forhour.'), and get so hahit uat ed t(» this ]i!*uetii‘e that it 
doi.'s not affect their health in tlie least degnee. AMiilc 
bleating the dirty clot lie.-. (*n t hi' board they lire con 
htantly .singing some sh(»rt song:s, which, together with 
the manner ol’ singing them, is confined to tliis caste, 
and fliat too while they are at tlii.s work : this is meant 
to beguile them wdiile they are at this lalxnir. Some 
times when they do not sing, they make a certain pe- 
culiar noise with their mouth, such as chheo chhvo^ 
rdmd vditid which is intended to give vent to the effect 
of the straining of their nerves in this exertion, ainJ 
also to keep off their thonglits from the w^ork ; it w’ould 
nppear they could not wwk uiiiesB they were to sing 



make tfiis noise. While the men arc at this work 
u the fjKaut^ { the })]ace where tliey wash ) one or two 
foincn of their families an^ at home to attend to 
iousehold woi*k and to prepare breakfast for them. 
This meal is bronjj^ht to them alvait, noon. When 
dicy have washed an<l dried all their clothes by annset, 
they aij:ain j)ut tln'in on their asses or bullocks and 
return home. Wheti the ciotln.^s are dry, those of the 
better classes are ironed, (lothes belnniriiiL:; t«> the ]H)or 
ind made of coarser stiifls are n<‘t ironed, but simply 
folded u[) and beaten witli a wot»den baTiimer, ( koon 
doc ) which in iki's t luan somewhat soft and smooth. 
With rc.Lcanl to w.iltos, thgy .are paid by the hi^lier and 
wealthier classes hy the month, tlu* ]>ay ramxinLT from 
four annas lo live or six ni]>ees. The poorer classes 
remunerate them accordim; to the ?//'//? Vr of pieces 
washed, which is sometimes half a }>ice and at others 
one pice per ])iece. Sometimes, es])ecially during 
wcvldings and festivals, hire out })Cople's good 

clothes to others ; this is of course nnkuowu to the 
owners ; for this tlu‘V get a t.ritlo. Tliey and their 
w<sneii alsi> wear ehdhes that are give® them to be 
washed. This is one of the most vulgar clasvses and 
people belonging to it use. a great deal of liquor when 
they hav<} time to sjiaro, particularly at wod<IingvS and 
when they have jfanchdf/at or an arbitration to decide 
some case of someboily belonging to their caste. At 
such times litpior is always provided by the party in 
fault and is meant as a sort oi' tine ; though this fine 
does not prevent tlic olleiider’s being punished in 
some other w^ay, such as a heavier fine, tlirashiug, 

* excommunication, itc, when his otibnee is of a serious 
nature. 

Koomhdrs or Potters. — These people make, as their 
iiauie imports, all sorts of earthen pots, dishes, pitch- 



ers, and a hundred other things. They collect into 
a vast heap ( aw^ ) all kinds of dry dung of certain 
quadrupeds, and other things that can be burned, bury 
their earthenware in it and tlieu set fire to it.’ In the 
course of a few days their earthen things are perfectly 
baked, removed from the heap and sold. About all 
large towns, cities, and villages, there are one or two 
vast piles of ashes, resembling hillocks, which are 
the successive accumulations of tlie dung and other 
rubbish burnt there for a great number of years. 'J'hiB 
is one of the poore.st classes, and gets along with a 
bare subsistence. Tlieir earthen ware is sold from one 
fourth of a pice to two or three annas apiece. While* 
these pots, pitchers, and «)ther things that i)otters lualNC 
are with them just fresh as they were brought uu* 
from the heap, they are considered imdeUled : but 
when the least drop of water falls on tiann, they art; 
immediately polluted, and cannot be ns(‘d by any 
other person or family but that from whose member 
the drop of w’atcr has fallen. 

K(jr€es or A^|pavers. — These people with a few simple 
implements make different sorts of stuffs, lino as well 
as coarse ; they are very durable and of various sorts, 
and are used alkover the country. This too is oiie cd’ 
the low'est, poorest, and most despised classes. 

Chamdrs, or shoemakers, cobblers, and all those wh< 
deal in leather and leather thing.s. — Tins caste is 
in every respect below that of the weavers. People 
of this caste make and mead every thing that is 
made of leather. Leather is considered unclean bj 
Hindoos, and therefore these people arc consider- 
ed unclean too. But the worst feature about then), 
and that which makes them nioro degmded and 
pised is, tliat, they eat the hesh of those dois^jstic 



iinimals that die a natural death. When a cow, huh 
jocl'^ or b\ilfaloc dies, these chainnrs are called. They 
drag or ctirry away the caroass to their own part of the 
village or town, cut it up in pieces and distribute the 
llesh among themselves in sutficient portions ; and 
elean the liide and put it away for sale or to be luauu- 
iavTured into something. Tlie liesli oj' tiiese carcass- 
es is of course <{uite dillereiit fi't)iii IVesli meat, and 
rheyelhov lunueriek, whiclj all natives use in dressing 
Mj(‘ir nf/'ritsiTr' sU'WS has no elleet upon it, that is, it 
not coleur if. 
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CASTKS — ( ‘ONI INI' Kr>. 


•>vi;'et7,'»‘rs Otlivi- Ca.HtOH J > s-'i iption (‘f or Market. 

Ao' — Tins is J h(' lowest t*ki<s an<l so tinclean 
fli '.l |H‘o]»le lK‘l(*nging tt> ir must alwa\ss keep them 
> at a disljuiee from others, prirtieularly from 
' of the higlu'r elas.^es. (>n these or 

,-i p(»rs devolves all sori> of tlirty work. In cities 

-!! t i;u’go t<^wns they are engaged to swc'e]) ])ub]ie 
i '('Cts and market'; and to remove all tilth from these 
:»’aeos and private hoijM's. In private houses, liow 
Vf.r, they are Tiot allowed to go inside ; but the j>art 
hai t a(‘y attend I o is separate from the place wlicre 
fa‘ faniilv dw(d]s ; thev mereJv jriss throuirh the yard. 
Tim wages tl^al they receive from families wdiom they 
i-ltend is a few pice per month witli victuals once or 
v.’i^c a week. All the filth which these }>eo])le can 
olio^t they kccj) in beaj)s, and at the time of sowing 
iclds ueil it as manure, d'hey curry this maimre oil 
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bullock:^, ixiid are according to the number of 

loads that they put in tlie holds. A successful sweep- 
ovs’ wages in this ]>articulur lino may amount to about 
four rupees per mouth. 

Out ill the country, meinhcrs of this class arc nol 
allowed to go into htuises at all, unless absolutely re 
qiiired by sickness in a fmiily. * There, families liavc 
very seldom ])rivate «.*hanibers, but men and women 
all gn out to attend t«» the calls of initure : the latter 
gi'Uerfdly oarly in tho inorjiiue- ami at night, uules> 
there j)e high and cNtendvc ihickt ts, favsts, and hehls 
al) >ut a xillage t«» In In thoin iliiriUL'' the <lay. In rho 
rnuutry, swta'pei's arv* not alh-wcd rytai to .vwta'p tlie 
yards f>f (1\\ riling liou.M‘s : l*ur the woinrn of tiie fa 
mily sweepit 1 heiesolxes. and those who tin* too wealthy 
to do So, hire' women of «»il er castes to do this for 
them. In flics*' eircuni'tanecs they can makiMilrnost 
nothing by sw*'r]*inu' 'ti'.H'is and attending families ; 
but arc suppofi-d in othi-r w'.-tys, which are aclinir as 
watchieen for villae’es ilurinu' th*' ni'jrlit, keeping swine, 
and supplying holds wiili manure. 

n'liey are eng;itr<*d as w.d v.men f »r villa.res by land 
holders liy or<h’r of (hoa i nnaait, and also l>y Wealthy 
iiidividnals for t lioni-elves. W hen a theft or roMiciy 
tal'es pan e in a ^l^ag<• and the thic'ves are not <*aui:lit 
i}i(o;e ]»uhlie watchmen are ajiprelu’udod by the Poli(!C 
in the jiiv.t in-tanee and afterwards tlie ZamindarB or 
landlmlders al,v' if the roblx'rv lie a serious one. In 
Jimi of thi.s laliour they get three rupees a month and 
sometimes a small pita.e of laiid from Zamindiirs to 
cultivate for tlicmselves : and now and then sonic grain 
from thg, cultivators at tlie time of han^cst. I^iey 
also make something by wupf 'lying helds with 


manure. 



Tliey keep pij?s too, the flosh of uhich tlicy cat 
thcriisclves, and also sxi])))ly t^tiiens uitli it. Though 
the pig id considered a very uiiclcaii aiiiiiad, so much 
so, tlia^ a iiKTc touch of tlie beast would oblige a per- 
son to bathe all his IukIv mid tlin.w away all his eiirth 
en vtisseis, ( that is, if the pig iia\e eouie in coiuacl 
with them ) yet it is eaten by f/h/}osf all castes of 
pc'ople. The lowest cla.-^M s eat it ]aro]ie]y and the 
ini(l<lle ami some of the Ihela i* ones do so elandt'stine 
]y. AVild bogs are allowed to i e eahai by all exce]>l 
tin* ]iriest,s, and tlie ehliatries i»r f«'ldier;' souietiuies 
drive a stray (h-mestie ]»ie into a held or i’ljrest and 
there kill it under ).*retence of its being wild. No one, 
however, of t he middle or higlier elapses would ac- 
knowledge that he I'ats liie lle. li of aj-ig. -Moliomedaiid 
have a great dislike to lags 1 ni we s]jeak only of 
Hindoos. Young jags are Irupientiy oli'ered in sacri 
fice to 6‘rtain gods and g< (h.^se-.N. MoHals javtend te» 
have an iiversion to pigs, ]>ut gods are said to be })leas- 
ed witii them ; this is <»ne of the innumerable Hin- 
doo inconsistencies, it is a great lueivy, however, that 
we iuive thi.s animal in the count ry. anil tliat in large 
droys too. The manners and eusoans of the peojilo 
make them go out for theii* calls, ai;d were ir, not for 
this animal, pc'ople w<-nld suher ns'.'-t divi.dfnliy from 
tile eorrujilion of tiie air that would take place. 

As benuitf is not confined tif any jmrtieular class of 
mankind, siuiie of tlie ^Yonien of this ea. teaie \ery 
beautiful, es[»e( 'ally among llio.se wlio live iji cities 
and do not undergo bard lul3oiii* and are not exposed 
to the bun, wiiicb in a country life cannot be at ways 
avoided, In cities the population is mix(*d ; there 
ah* all sorts of pieojile, and a great many of them are 
AJoliomedans. These latter are tlie mo.'-t ra-entious race 

It is a fact; that there are uiere btaatiiui w< mtu in thi» 
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in the world ; which is a consequence of their rcli 
jxioii. TJicy often fall in love with women of this 
caste ; and sometimes the beauty of a woman is so 
^’eat and the love of a Mohomodan to her so ardent 
that he cannot live without her. If the latter he a 
W'oman of a loose eharai ter, she elopes with him or 
complies otherwise witli lus washes : but if she he 
chaste and at the smjio time a vvi<low or an unmarried 
girl, she and her friends pr(»p«)se t<» the enamoured 
Mohomodaii to tuiai a sweeper and marry her. Love 
has sucli a complete iniisterv over him, that he con 
sents, hecoines a sweeper, and gains the (»bjt‘ot of his 
desires and affect ioirs, * lie remains a hhanfftr- to the 
day of lus death, aial otluT s\v<?<q»ors oxidt (ni account 
of this conquest over him. .\fter the man bo(‘oiiies a 
sweeper, lie is of eoni>e turned out rr'‘iii fdie society ot 
hw relations and friends ; Ian if he has lueaiis !(» 
supiHud himself, he is not (>bliired to d(. any filthy 
work. Love cases, lio\ve\(a\ that end thn^ are not 
very common. Ilicre is a class of men very much like 
these who also keep and fe(‘d swine and act as w’atch 
men, Imt do n(»t sweep or carry manure uor do any 

dirty w'ork. They arc called 

% 

Besides the castes tlaii we luive mentioned m tin 
preceeding j)ages there are so*ine otlicj’s of which we 
need not pari andarly s^ieak. Tliere art; the JdU (a, 
class of merchants ; ) or cleaners i»f cotton t(* 

bo spun and tt> sladf tjuilt.s with in the cold setuson ; 

or scllcns of the betid leaf; Pattvfh^ {.it ma- 
kers of oohonred strings ; Jfe/tts and or various 

lowMrti than in any of the luitkUe and lower How 

tUiH wfe cuimot explain. 

^ I'he cRremoiiy by wdiich Rnch a stranger is reo<‘tved int'^ 
heir caste is a peculiar one. The lover is ecaUd under a bed 



86<^s of Faqt^eers ; or tailors ; B1}M$ or hards ; 

•SdkihSj a religious sect, who worship no idols, nor bow 
* before men, (something like the Quakers of Europe and 
America ;) Bahailiydn^ or fowlers ; Kanjars a class who 
make ropes and some otlier things, and cat the flesh 
of horses and some other animals not commonly 
eaten and a few others which wc need not even name. 

All these castes that wc have meutioned from the 
Brahmins to the Sweepers have luimeruus subdivi- 
sions, and people of the same general caste will not 
eat and intermarry with each other. This endless 
division and sub- division into castes in India is one of 
the greatest absurdities found on the surface of the 
globe. 

With regiird to the trades and profe-ssious of the 
different Hindoo castes certain changes have taken 
place ; for instance, ju'icsts, farinei’s, ct>w^herd8, and 
people of some other castes also act now as soldiers ; 
farmers, cowlierds, and meiuhors of one or two other 
classes as confectioners, masons, tkc ; and tlte various 
wajs by which hundreds ofprie.^ts, soldiers and Vyshes 
maintain themselves have been spoken of before. 
Circumstances Uavooblige\l them to adopt these cours- 
es and these practices, and uu fault is found with 
them. 

As there are some trades and callings which could 
not have been coiiveiiieutly mentioned in the proceed- 
ing pages we will briefly notice what sort of shop^s we 
have in our cities. Tak ing a walk through the pfin- 

stead ; and the bt^auty w'ho has well bis affectioms and other 
sweepers bathe on the liedstead and let the water run down on 
him. This is meant to degiade the man and bring bim 
level With themflolves. 
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cipal street of Furrakhabad, which is a pretty ancient 
and large city, with a po]>ulation of about a hundred 
thousand souls, we saw shops of the following kinds, 
there being some scores of each sort. 

Banifm. These people sell all sorts of eatables in a 
dry and unprepared foniu and have been spoken of 
i>efore. 

Sfnrdfs or money changei-s. They give pice and 
also small silver pieces for rupees. 

of Milhionei. “Millstones arc brought from 
certain parts of the country whore stones abound. A 
ready made iiullstiuic 5au be hud for about a rupee 
and a half. ’ 

hitlyjo and Saffpetre. The former extensively rais- 
ed in India and exported to foreign countries. There 
arc many Europ<.‘an iiidigo-plautcrs also in the country 
who make its tralHc their ])riiicipal business through 
life and clear thousands of pounds by it. Tliey arc 
called Planters though they are not so in reality. They 
only purchase the^^rticle from native cultivators and 
merchants. The seed of the Indigo too is an article 
of extensive commerce. SaUpetre is also made in 
various paits of the country ; and thousands of }AH»r 
people make their living, and hundreds of merchants, 
i)oth native and Euro[>caii, their fortunes by it. ' 

Bhmd and dried v'ater fruit. Sliops in this conn- 
frf are laid out in the great (*st confusion and' these 
formed the next articles that came to view. Bhoosu 
is the stalks and husks of most grains bruised to small 
pieces. It is extensively sold for cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes, Singhara, or the water fruit, is a fruit tliat 
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is produced in tanks ; it is eaten* raw as well as boiled 
after its 'thick green coat is removed. It is also kept 
in a dried state by Banh/ds ; a great deal of it is con- 
sumed by Hindoos ; there are certain times in the 
year wlien tliey pretend to fast ; on such days they 
eat nothing that is made t>f any grain, but get the 
meal of this sweet %iit, boil it in milk with a little 
sugar, and eat that. Here were also some sticks of 
bamboos exposed for s;ilo. 

Tdt pat tee, Tliis is a very coarse canvass, and large 
bags are made of it to hobi saltpetre, indigo, salt, 
grain, and a hundred other things. One or two men 
were engaged in sewing tlicse hags. 


Heady made fohaero d:c, dr. Such shops 

are mostly kept by Mohomedans. Hindoos and Moho- 
medans arc mixed up in their trades and callings in 
cities ; but the number of the former predominates, 
being about twenty times more than that oMho latter. 
Tobacco is raised by farmers, and after it is carefully 
dried is sold to tobacconists who pound and bruise 
it with thin molasses. It is oxjxisedfur sale in pretty 
largo lumps ; as the uupwopared tobacco and molasses 
are both plentiful, the smoking tobacco is cheap and 
is used by the whole population of this vast country, 
excepting a few Brahmins. In the same shoj> were 
scon for sale hookas, cheelums, and iiaichas (tilings to 
smoke with), earthen dishes, fuel, and some other tri- 
fling things. 

Plums md Sugar canes. There are different kinds 
of both sold in the cold season and are universally 
used by people. These are also eaten lljr Hmdoos on 
their fast days. Plums are raised in gardens and are 
also found wild in forests ; but the latter are of an 
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inferior quality. sugar cane is plentifully raised 
Jin the country and the juice or molasses after being 
extracted from the stalk in the press is made into 
sugar and sugar candy ; — both being of various quali- 
ties, from the coarsest to the finest. 

As we were taking this walk, we passed through 
the principal ser^i* of the city as the main street 
runs through it. It is almost square and has little 
rooms all around. When we saw it, it was full of all 
sorts of native vehicles, bullocks, and one or two el 
ephants. As we passed along we saw a shop where 
ropes were sold ; next came a goldsmith’s place ; after 
which the following. 

Tamolees, or sellers of the betel leaf. This leaf, 
called pdn, is in general use in cities among the higher 
classes both of Hindoos and Mohoinediins. The use of 
it is considered a sign of luxury and affluence or at least 
of compet?nce, and tlioso who are in the habit ot 
chewing tliink it so necessary to their comfort tliat 
they would feel miserable without it. It is cheaTci 
with a particlq of lime, some bruised betel nut 
( Areca Catechu ), and a little katthd ( (-atechu, Tena 
Japonica). The wealthier, elasses use oue or two aro 
matics with it, such as cloves, eiuuamon, cardamoms, 
dtc. The lime and tiie kattha give the mouth and the 
lips a red colour, which they think improves their 
bcMiuty. Some people put a little dry tobjuico with 
their ^dn and think it is a good check to dyspepsia. 

Halv)de€i, A great many shops of these people are 
found in ever^city. They sell various sorts of eatables, 
fresh and ready for use. They imve been spoken of before. 

The place where travellers put up. 

'to ' 
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KaJaigart or tlioso who tin copjxjr vessels. Copper 
vessels are used only by Mohoniodaiis, and these people 
also are professors of tlie same religion. They charge 
about three pice for a pretty large vessel ; and the 
coat that they put on a vessel lasts in ordinary cook- 
ing for a mouth or twenty days. 

There ai'o two classes r>f them ; one 
doo, and the othei- Moh(»medan. The former kill only 
sheep and goat^i ; the cow is c.onsidcred sacred by 
them, ^riie latter ii\<)st,ly kill cows, and this beef is 
gold to Mohoincdaus, who oat also nmttou and goat's 
flesh- Mutton and goat's flesh are eaten by Hindoos, 
excepting a lew lirainnins, lliniyas, jind some others 
of the otli(‘r classe-< vlio l»inil iheuisudves with a V'ow 
never to tastes fle^h : these are called which 

literally means hut is now in common language 

understood t(> moan o// from Such a 

Ulan is considered as j»ossessed of an eminent degree 
of piety. C\)in|iyred with Mo{i<‘inedans, Hindoos nse 
animal food very s[>ariiigly. 

I 

Tailors. 'rh("^e are both Ifindo(>s and Mohomedans. 
They are very dishonest, ami wlion a garment is ent 
out of a iu*w ])ieec they are sure to take a good deal 
more than is required, unle.ss the man who wants their 
services knows all about cnttiug of clothes. Tailors 
make from four to ten rupees a month. 

WhoJcmlr dt'alers In (jhee or claritied butter. This i.s 
a lucrative trade. reo[>le buy n[> ghee wli(?ii it is 
cheap, that is, somewhat more tliaii six ]K)unds per rupee 
andscll it high when it gets emuparatively scarce or about 
four pounds for a rupee. A groat deal of it is consumed. 

Dyed'S. The trade Of dying is now exclusiv.oly followed 
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by Moliomedaiis. They clve pioces of even* variety 
of colour seen in any part of tlie world. Their ser- 
vices are always in deiiiaiul as Jiindoo wonicii 
almost ahvays use dyed raimeiitj and linen is also dyed 
for a hundred other ]>urposos. d'la're is a class of 
men alst'* ( these too Mi*honiedans ) who ]>aint [>alaii- 
quins, doors of houses, earriajLces i\:e.. in all possible 
•variety of e(*h>urs anal sh:ide> : and rh.ey do this with 
such neatness and heanty as imt t(» lu' surpassed by 
any sot of nieii of tlieir calling in tlii' worhi. 

Gduj'i Stilt rs. The Onuid is a pre]Miration of the 
hem{> })lant, ( (\annahis Sativa). nial is smoked for iii 
toxieation. The dric'd leaves are ]io\\(k red aial taken 
witlj water f<»r the same jJinpose. Any and every body 
is not alhoved to sell this intoxicating drug, Imt only 
a few j>erson.s in tlie country vnIio obtain a niono}>o)y 
fn.*m (jovcnimeut and ]ttiy high too for it. There must 
not be in tlie same })laei- more than one dealer in this 
thing. IVoj»le of all castes can use the tjdnjd. that is 
they arc lud exconiinunieatt d for doij)g h> ; hut tho.-t* 
wlio indulge in it Iiavi' gem rally n ha<l eliaractei* ana ng 
their more respe%tablo friends and neighboiii's. 

Pedhir^ jihojfft. Tliese j)0(>];le are Mohomi'dans and 
sell a liuiidred little tilings, sucli as hu»king glasses, 
little drums, different sorts oi' toys, kgs of bedsteads, 
combs, little biass cups, and so f\>rth. 

Bakersi. These too arc Mohomedans, and arc of use 
only to people of their own religion. ^Hiey sell leav 
eiied cakes and meat jirepared in two or tlireo 
^ays. The cin'rtj or stew tliat they sell is merely nd- 
niinal and is only intended to deceive their customers. 
In a cooking vessel full of water, they put a few" small 
lokiccs of meat,, some salt, a good mtiny chillies, which 
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give it a sliTirp tn -.te,'. aial a little gruimd tiirmerick 
( very cofuiinni in tlie country and quite cliea]> ) wljich 
gives the uator a deep yell<>w, and as far as the sight 
is concerned makes the wlade jjuss for a gootl dish. 
They charge alxmt t\\^» or three* j)icc for a meal of 
leavened cakes afid Il»is stew. In times of weddings 
and on some other occadons they are called hy Molio- 
medans, to dress dishes, which amount to a great ma- 
ny, and all as rich and costly as one would like them 
to be. 

MiUcm'ii. These men are of that class wliich keeps 
cows : they have their shoos among those of the Hal- 
w.ioos or sellers of ready made eat ihles. The.se milk- 
men sell milk prepared for use in ilillerent ways (khod, 
rah)Y<i i{;<‘ ; J tla'v also deal in //o/ov or curdled milk, 
whicli is very sour and is always eaten with sugar. It 
is of a cooling nature, and a great dt‘al of it is sold in 
the hot season about four piee per seer. 

liesides these there were seen vlealers in sticks and 
sfi^a's ; cotton ; shoos : kites : woollen stuffs ; cotton 
tln’rad ; every varic*ty of iron arliele sueh as cages for 
p in* >ts, chairs, huek<‘ts, axle-trees, frying [)aus, curry- 
coinlhs, a.ves, large iron ring-t for leather bags to draw 
up water, tVo ; laced ca}).s of dill’erent sorts of linen ; 
hookas (things to smoke with); dyeing materials; 
varj<*us soi'ts of coloured strings ; large and small 
boxes ; n)])es ; perfumes ; tai)e : car])ets : brass and 
copper plates, jugs, and^2)ots t>f all sorts and sizes ; 
ginger and other curry ingredients ; tumarin»ls ; beads ; 
hemp; earthen ])ots ; fire xvorks ; musical iiistni-- 
monts ; wooden hoards to write on ; largo earthen 
tubs ; pickles ; saddles and bridles ; phials of all sizes ; 
spices ; mustard ; vegetables ; toddy, ( the juice of the 
palm tree ) ; grass for horses, ; and green plants 
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of the chaiiii, the peculiar pulse spoken of }>oforc. 
There was a shop also whore iiiiwrought cotton was ex- 
changed for cotton thread, the latter being spun and 
brought there by women. Besides these lliere were 
sliops of turners, makers of fta'ciies (.>r flunxbeaus, 
iiianufuctiii'es of glass and lac rings lor women to wear 
on their wrists ; menders id shawls ; goldsmiths who 
make all soils of jewels and gold tilings, sellers of 
gold and silver, and gold laces, and merehaTits of cloth. 
Some of these last are wia^le.srilc dealers and others 
retailers. Wholesale dealers have in their shops a 
hundred sdrts of linen and woollen cloths, chintz, and 
almost every thing of the kind thin is to be found in tlie 
world. Some of tlu'>e merehaiits can be reckoned with 
the richest men of t}li^ count j v :u well as of otiievs. 

Though the Imbirutiou.s of tiic Hiieltos are c<‘inp{ir- 
atively rude, and tiieir uianuer.'^ and eiistoms siin])ie, 
yet as their ingenuity has been al work for more than 
three ihoiisaud years, they have omitted iiothiug wliich 
they have according to their iiMtious, thought condu- 
cive to their comfort or juotit. *\ikI tliougli they are 
now behind most European natioin in civiiization, yei 
they were one of those races of mankind liiaL wi.:re 
civilized long befiru the otliei'.s. k‘ a j^i'r.'jon has only 
wealth, lie can, in the midst of thest? comjmrativeiy 
rude manners and customs enjoy, and that hy the in- 
strumentality of natives, all that eoiufort, which lie 
w’ould, in the most civilized country of l^mropc. Eve 
ry thing is procunihle ill the^and, and money can 
Jiere also make its pcMsesscu's live like monarchs if they 
-only like to lay it out for liieir comfort. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rOPULAK EBIJGIONOF THE HINDOOa 

SiOorccl iScripturca— ( ukIs— Incuiniiitions — Daily ablutionfi— ITin- 
lioo WorHliipperH — A'fide of poojii c>r woraliij) — Hindoo goddeases 
- A peculiar prayer — be;id8— Spiritiuil guidoK— Feeding 
Brahmins — Beligion of the middle and lower Classes — (haftiness 
of Brahixiins. 

Ill one seiiso all the IliiulooH arc religious, aiul in 
another all are not so. All of them practice fitane 
auj>oi*stition or other, but all are not religious as is 
ro(juired in their Scri2>tures, 

The Hindoos have a great .many religious wi'itings, 
ivhich Consist of a great many divisions. They were 
written at different times, comprising a period of 
Ihousands of yeai's. The most ancient of them are 
Mij)p<>sed to liavc been written about ffmrtceii bundred 
years before tlie Christian em. Tiiese teach the wer 
dii]) pf one Supreme Being.^ In later times us the 
[X'ojile sunk into gross idolatry tlie other books were 
Auitten ; these inculcate the worship of gxals, god 

* This point is sometimoH dispvitod. Wc agree with tlxe follow, 
ng passage of a work on India. “ The Hpanishads, or devotion- 
il jiarts of the Vedsis, in which alone we discover the primitive 
eligion of the Hindoos, undoubtedly inculcat/c the belief of 
)ne Supreme God, in whom the nnivei'so is comprehendeil ; but 
dready, had they begun to address tlie Deity by different appel. 
ations, a practice which w’as, perhajw, ainung the first causes 
^ polytheism. The deities invoked apjiear, on a cursory in 
ipection of the Veda, to be as various as the authors of the 
^vayjtifs addressed to them ; but accoi-ding to the most ancient 
innotations on the Indian Scriptures, those numeixius names 
>f persons and things are all resolvable into different titles of 
bree deities, and ultimately of one God,’ ” Libraiy of Enter- 



desses, images, animals, rivers and almost*^ any thing 
a Hindoo likes. According to their later Scriptures 
tlio Deity has resolved himself into three forms, called 
Drahma, VisiiNoo, and Mahesh. The work of the 
lii-st is, C7ration ; of the second, and of 
the third, d(^4riiciion. A female principle is joined to 
each to shew his active power ; these arc called, Saras 
tmtfCy Lakhsiiiee^ and Pdrvaire or Doorgd. llrahma, the 
first person of tliis ti»iad, was cursed by a god on ac 
count of soiiic sill and his worshi]) ceased throughout 
t!ie country Iongag'>. TLeoMier persons Vishnoo and 
^Malioslr have been guilty of us great sins as it ia pos 
sible for man to c<ninnit ; but the Hindoos have iiut 
the sense to sec this or the condour to acknowledge it. 
Hindoo woi’shijipcr.s are dlviilcd into t\v*» classes ; tlic 
first, whi"li Is the nn^si nunnaou.-.*, consi.'.ts Hie W(»r 
sliippcrs <.>f Vishnoo, and the other ('f (he adorers of 
Muhesh or Maijadooor Shiv, which are his other name<. 

They bedieve, Viobi\‘)o, the secotul person of tlie triad, 
became incarnate sevenil times. He became a iisli 
to bring out tlicir four Veds or jirincifril Scrijituies 
fioin the Ocean, in which tliov hatl been lost; and a 
tortoise and a boar to ru] r*. it tlie earth in times of 
deluges ; once, he took Hk* form of a li^ii to kill a 
man; neveraf tilings he canio to this oartli in human 
form to kill impious Kings and Hh])aTtrie.s ; and the 
object of his advent once w.ii 1 <j spread a new religion 
in the world. The last time tliut he will come will be. 
it is said, to punish all the wicked. Jlesides these two 
jiersons of the Hindoo tria<l, there are thousands of 
other gods and godfIessc.s and othei’ tilings iliat th^" 
%orship. There is nothing too mean for a Hindoo tu 
adore ; he will worsliip any thing that exidtes his feari? 
or promises him good There arc millions of things 
in the whole creation tluit arc the objects of his ado 



ration. Tlie sun, the moon, the stars, herpes, moun* 
tains, ^rivers, trees, ima;^c 3 , beasts, mankind, reptiles, 
and a thousand other things are his gods. Even pens 
and inkstands are worshipped at cerUtin times ; the 
reason tliat they give for tins worship is that they 
got knowledge througli them. 

Bathmj is one of the most nceessaiy and import* 
ant things that a Hindoo has daily to perform. In 
sur.h a hot climate as that of India is, it is absolutely 
necessary for comfort, but the Hiruloos have made in 
an indispensable part of religion too. Without puri- 
fication through hafhitvj^ the body they think, is fit 
neither foi* eating lior worshipping. The forenoon is 
the time for ablution. If a river be near, they purify 
themselves there ; but if not, they dz*aw up water from 
wells and bathe themselves on the platforms about 
them ; for this purpose, they keep an iron bucket (a 
leather one is unclean) and a strong rope. Professors of 
religion among the liigher classes at the times of bath- 
ing worship the Sun. They make a hollow with both 
of their hands and oflhr water in it to this luminary ; 
while offering it water they turn their faces to it and 
address it with prayers. 

Piety of an exalteil nature or such as is spoken of 
iu the lliudoo Shasturs is required only of the higher 
castes, tliat is, of tiio Brahmins, C’Jihattries, Vyahes, 
and Kiiyasths. Those below these are loo low to he 
cmincutly pious and holy. There arc there times du- 
ring t!ie day when a strictly religious Hindoo of these 
i|igher castes mu 3 tt celebrate worship. One is early in 
the moniiug ; *1110 other at noon ; and the third at 
sunset. There are very few, however, who observe it 
80 strictly; most religious people perform worship 
only twice a day ; once after bathing, which is in Uio 



fopenoolu aiid then at sunset. There are' hymns and 
prayers iu Sausciit which are repeated at times of 
wurahip ; these are different for the four diffeicnt 
castes just mentioned. Those who have no woi*bhip 
at noon, omit those hymns and prayers^ which are 
meant for that time of the day. Tiioulili Vishnoo and 
JShiv are both considered objects of worship by the 
Hindoos, yet some devote themselves more to the wor 
siup of one, and some to that of the other. BesiiltM 
tliiese, one or two goddesses also are the object.^ of con 
stunt adoration, 'i'hcse gods and goddesses liave near 
ly an equal portion of worshippers from amor»g tlie 
Hrahmins ; the Vvshes mostly worship Vishnoo ; the 
Chhattries generally adore Shiv and the goddess D<H>r 
ga : and the Knyasths or Writei’s mostly w^orthip 
Shiv and the said goddess. 

When a Hindoo addresses himself to perform poojd 
or worship, lie sits on a wollen cloth or a mat of tvom 
gras.s or a deer hide ; (c»ther hides are ceremonially un- 
clean, but that of the deer is not so. ) Before seating 
hiiaself, lie loosens one of bis Kdncha or one of the 
ends of the long piece of cloth or dhotee that he weal’s 
round his waist ; tlii.s is necessary, though no one 
^011 say w;Ay. After .seating himself down and before 
co.nmjucing po^>ja, he jaits a knot in his cue (long 
hair on tlio top of his liead ) wdiieh has been loosened 
while bathing. As all the pieoe.s of a Hindoo’s dress, 
the dhotee excepted, arc ceremonially unclean, lie takes 
them off and puts them by ; in fact, he has taken them 
off before batliing. Woollen stuffs are not believed to 
attach ceremonial inicleaness, and if it be the cold 
season, Hindoo w^orshippei-s cover therrftielves with a 
blanket. Even the head dress is unclean and that too 
is taken off. Those pieces are considered unclean be 
cause they are waslied by fullers with oertaiif tilings 
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which are bclie^red to be unclean. The dhotee, whkh 
answers fi&r trousers and is kept on at worship and 
meals is nofc given to fullers, but is washed by the 
people then; selves, or when they are too high and 
wealthy to do so, by their servants, who are generally 
of the of kah^ caste spoken of before. 

Wor»hip of Vishnoo^ the second person of the Hindoo 
Triad. The image of the god, which is of stone, brass 
silver, or gold, is set ■ on a stand called SinghdMn^ 
which is either of brass or silver according to the cir 
cuuistances of the worshipper, but mostly of the for™ 
mer. After being set on the stand, it is bathed ; the 
Hindoos bathe every day. and they tliink it is abso- 
lutely necessary for their gods also to be bathed. 
Then they put chandan on its forehead ; this chandM 
is a sweet smelling wood, and all religious people paint 
forheads with it ( ivtkd) and most of them their 
and chests also ; this is a mark of their devotion, 
chandan they j)lace before the in\ngc a leaf of 
►olshee. The toohshee is a sacred and fragrant 
^urb, and is in general use among t)ie Hindoos in 
their poojas. After tiiis they put before the imag® 
different sorts of sweet smelling flowers ; these are 
al^o considered necessary and for this reason religious 
jKJOple of the higher castes generally have one or two 
or more flower beds about thoir dwellings and about 
temples. Incense is also burned Ixffore - the idol in 
a little brass cup. Firo is put in tliis cup and 
i^uiense is thrown on it. This iiiccn.se is a com- 
pound of chandim just mentioned, of. another frag- 
iinat wood caiiod dJioop, of clarified butter, cam- 
phor, aid one or two other things. After incenao 
th^y light a lamp and move it in a circulan^way three 
fomr times before the image ; then presciit before it 
offeringa of sweetmeats, fruits. ^ These ofihrinwa 
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and rtie image they nci^oen for a few second' to let tli^ 
god eat some of it, as they say. Wliilo they moVt> 
the light before the imago and make it offorin|rs, they 
sound the sankh^ a pretty large shell, and tliink the 
god is well pleased with the sound : it is with this 
shell that the image of Vishnoo is bathed. At the 
time of bathing tlko image and presenting the light 
bofiu’c it, they also sound a little bell. When they 
burn incense, they repeat hymns and count beads. 
After the poojsi is over, the image is removed and put 
away ami in a safe place too if it he of silver ; and the 
offerings h‘allod nihed) are eaten by the family. The 
im ige <)f Vishnoo is kept and worshipped in temples 
also ; the manner (»f worshipping it in temples is the 
sn I ue as j i is t descri bed. 

oj Mahf'sh nr MfiJutdro. Tl>ey keep 
images of stone of all sizes for this god. Largo onei 

are mostly found in temples and small ones in priva^ 
lion.sos. In tcmple.s there are gcneralh^ two or 
j)ne'sts to attend bj them and tliey appropriate to 
themselves the offerings that are made. After hatln 
ing, people visit tlie tem])le t)f Shiv, bring with them 
vvtiter in their brazen jugs, and jKuir it over the image, 
which is goueraUy on a woodmi stand ; the water that 
is [ionred on it is received into a kind of hollow and 
IS made to run out of the temple through a small 
liraiii. After pouring the water <»ver it, offerings of 
iit)wxr.s and other things arc made. Temples of Shiv 
liave g'mgs «attuched to them which are rung after the 
pooja i‘3 over. In the hot season a large earthen vessej 
f ull of Walter is placed a few inches over the iKnago on 
a Idghor stand tiiaii that im which it is placed ; this 
earthen vesiHl has a small hole at the bottom, through 
wlucii water constantly drops over the head of the 
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ita^age and keeps it cool ; this is considered necessary 
in the hdt season for the comfoi't of the god. 

Those who keep images of Shiv in their hoiises 
worship it daily pretty much in the manner just said ; 
they bathe it, }>aint its forehead with ebandan, offer 
it Ixiil pattm (the h‘af of a certain tree) and dowers, 
bxnii incense, move the light before it, make it offer- 
iiigs of sw eetmeats, fruits, jtc., and repeat hymns and 
prayers before it. Tn the private w'oi'ship of tliis god 
they always sound Tittle hells. The Limj of Shiv, a 
thing too obscene to be mentioned, is nnivorsallj’' wor- 
shipped ; it answers the purpose of his image, wdieu 
there is none at hand. It is made on the spot of com- 
mon clay wdieu recjuired, and thrown away after 
worshii-). 

ddio Hindoos say. that they do not worship images, 
hut gods through them. They, how'o\XT, treat those 
pieces of stoiiij as if they had sense and feeling : thus, 
they ask tlieui to suiell flow-el's and eat food ; fan them 
to keep them cool ; in the cold season cover them wdth 
rahiieiit to keep them warm ; pub over them fine cur- 
tains to prevent their being trouliled by musqnitoes 
and llios : daiih them with chandan that they might 
l.)e pleased wdth their ]>ersons ; and lay then down that 
they might rcjiose ; and sometimes think they rre 
unwell and cai’iy them about that they might recover 
by taking frosli air, 

Tlicre arc many, wdio devote themselves to the wor- 
ship of some goddess, and others, who wa)r jliip lier 
ooeasior^Hy. 'Hie goddesses, mostly worshipped are 
Boory^d and Kdlee, The images of these goddesses ai*© 
not seen uncovered ; but they always liave a female dress 
ou them, They arc not bathed like the images of the 



forementioncd gods ; but a little water is sprinklod on 
their feet and faces and this answers instead lot bathr 
ing. All the articles of their dress are the same that 
are worn by Hindoo women. When these images are 
worshipped, incense is burned, a light is moved before 
them, and offerings are mado. In private worship 
little bolls are sounded ; but they liave larger ones in 
temples. Some of the adorers of goddesses, who keep 
no images representing them, set n or sacred 

book before themselves and perform all their worship 
before it just as they would before' an image. Some- 
times a goddess and her raiment aie both carved out 
of a single block of stone ; in thi.s ca.^c people do not 
put raiiiiciit on them. 

The Hindoo go(ldi*s.scs are hl(‘od thristy demons. 
Kalee is said in one of their su(‘re(l writings to bo 
pleased for a tlu.>usarid years by a lupnAn siierifce, and 
a hundred thousand years if tliree Imiaan beings arc 
offered her at once. Male buffaloes aro^siicrihced to 
Hoorgn, but she is plea.set{ a thuuscuul tiiijes more if 
a human head he offered her. (diildien dre now and 
then in quest, esjiecialiy l>y women, to be offered in 
sacrifice, and tho.se belonging to poor people aro some^ 
.times kidnap})od in streets and sold to parties desi 
rous of tliem.* 

There is a peculiar short prayer, called the Odeiree, 
which every religious Hindoo is bound to repeat tliree 
times a day. There are different gdetrees for the four dif 
ferent general classes ; but that which is for the Brali 
mins is said to be tlio best and the most efficacious. 
It is considered most holy mid a Brahmin ^ll never 
repeat it before people of a lower caste. This prayer 
18 enid to procure the forgiveness 6 f all siii% howev^ 
* hei^os and grievous they may have been^ mpd te 
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the heart porfectly holy. The following is translation of 
this short hut wonder-working prayer 0 mrth\ 
Jirmaimnt^ and htqiucn, viedli<ilt* on the great light of 
tki San; mag it vnligli*m our hearts!*^ They offer 
water to the Sim tlireo times a day ;'they make a 
hollow with b'db of tiieir hands take water in it, and 
present it towards the sun with a muiiihiing prayer ; 
this is a most necessary part of their daily worship. 
While bathing, they also ofler water to their deceased 
ancestors. 

Connting beads is also a part of religion ; and some 
roiigious peo])le have tlonn and count them with the 
repetition of some sacjvd verse or the name of some 
god. Tiiey are nuide of a certain wood and one or two 
other things. 

In such daily worship as wc Lave spoken of, people 
of the tliroe higher casti's next to the priests, that is, 
the w'arriors, inojvhants, and Kayasths olliciate them- 
selves ; but whoa they have an extraoj*diuary pooja, 
they have to call in their family priest. In daily 
worship all the members of a family do iiv>t unite ;bufc 
it is performed by the one or two older members of the 
family. In this case, most of the children of families 
have no other religion but wluit consist^j in bathing 
and abstaining from bus! prepared by people of inferior 
castes. Women have their own devotion6. In extra- 
ordinary po'\j:is, all the members of the family are 
present ; the men rc]>eat hymns and prayers, and the 
women and children are mute ol>3ervers of what is 
going <m. 

Besides family priests, Hindoos liave also Gooroos^ 
or' spiritual guides, whose alleged duty is to give their 
dtseiplea .moral and religious instruction. When any 
is .takiE^n under their spiritual guaidianship, they 
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wluspcr a sacrod vei'so (mmitet*), or in tho Case of the 
inferior cartes, tho name of ll.im or some other j^od 
into tijcir oar. These I'ooi-ous are held in hijxh veno 
ration and are always ehcerfuily paid for their oilice 
accordinij: to the cirenmstanees of tiie fauiilies or per- 
sons tliey hav(' under the spiritn.il eare. This oitiee 
or roiation.ship is, lunvevor, purely noininal, for they 
seldom or never diseiiarj:;e tlie dutie.’i that are sup]>ose<i 
to devolve upon tiunu. Havin;j:lhem is a in rr ; 

and their in (a ;:iiat ilnn^r in a ilneio^s 

cstiniati(*n.>) i.s ahai^.^t all tlie return ihai they make 
tor the attention of their < 7 #» 7 d'{ or ttiseip]i\s. 'flR' lii 
er and iniildle oastes h!t\e Ihahiuiu.'' for their iroorooa* 
and the lowest, na, a seet of ilevtUies. Uralu 

mins are too hi^h to hy ;r 'oi'oos to jH'ople of the lo.er 
elasses, many of whoni, howi'ver, do uot trouble them 
helve.^ with a .spirit rail nuide at ail. 

I'art (•! i];e reli;:iou of ail easte.s eojisi.sts in feMhutr 
Ih'ahmius. 'I'his is eon.^i^ltTetl highly im‘ritoriou>, 
tiud tue i>rahutiu> t.ike j^'otnl ,r.' that I ,h\.' iloelriue Ik; 
uot torii >tleii by the p' ipie, u )j’ lose its foiv" ; Inif 
they are U'‘Ner known to lea-h ili.* Luly to feCvl tie* 
poor, tl»e iiiiii-l, toe ija.t. ami the utinne<L ^f’iiev are 
notorious ,iriut(on> ami fall t<» thfii’viamlsa.sifihey 
had not t‘at ‘U ^or .S',>;a • d.iy.? ; .->001* of them i)aleeil 
eat so iniK*}i as to end in rv‘r their life. ’I’he food, rii-it 
is S(‘t hefofV them, cou^i.sts of cakes baked in t^hi'e 
( j and eit’ier som • sort td’ ve^zetaine W'th it or 
KW'eoteued cnrdle l milk, and also a sweetmeat called 
p^rd* Supir, milk, and eur»l;ed milk arc Bometimes 

* The pcr.t \ * a k\ .a ti-.'.ea nils »niij ttiheos; 

no fjr)ur i.s Ufjicd in it : \i it wvTe an.l th-j .-ov'utjttneat wore mad.* hy 
Any butu iiiuliinin, ainl that of the higlR;.sl seot, a Brahmin would 
not eat it; this is the reason that other .sorU of Hvvuotaieatjin 
which flour is u.scd are not oaten by Braliniius. Flour, in the 
preparativva of swiictmoaU, is pjllubid by the tyuch of ^ jikui of 
an iTifcrior caste ; but cream, sujjar, and spice# arc uot. 
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given in^toal of the vegetable ; and now and then 
they are fed only with large heap-j of and occa- 

sion illy with ])oris and milk. At thcl^ dinners the 
priests have their own ])rass jugs to di'ink out of, and 
for plates they ar<.‘ .su})})lie i by the inviter with paf- 
a thinir jna<l(‘ of a certain kind of leaves joined 
togetlier wit!i lit tle ]*ins of .stiff straw. After dinner 
nnd before leavifej, (-e*h Ih-iliinin is ])rescnted with the 
filling Mon of a fnv gtnierally four : some 

wIk) are in afllueiit eiivunistanccs irive to civdi 
man also a l)rass jug. The nniolK'r of llrahTiiins that 
avo invil ‘ l is a'*.’'>rding to t ;)•* <are.nmeoin tes of tin' 
inviter; it inieh' livi' or t-.'n or twenty ..or more. 

and "-nly are not invited ; the feeding of 

tlh'se nnmhers I’lriii; pirt (‘f tin* rnnonil ceremonies. 
Ihnners to 11?' iliiniijs are given ve?'y oi’ton as a trilmto 
of tlm’ik'.gi vine to ^.>m* go I f(>r ilee aeeoui])]ishnicnt of 
cjrt'iin imp >rt in( ohje -ts, ^n.-li us aivcir'V.il ofvsiekness 
from a JamilN , tlie suf* arrival uf a iti>»n iWnn a 
distan-'i?, sucee-J^ in sun ' mides't iking, d r. The brah- 
mins that are thus invited are t!j ose ^^•}lo mv pom* or 
wiio have not get <!ie eoniforf of tins life. 'ITioso 
who are well oil do net cond ? een I to eat in .such a 
meun way, as it is con>id eia'd by thejii. 

The c.ntes below that of tlie \vritt‘i*.s have not much 
of a showy religion ; iiideisl they m ly alm ost be sai I 
to have none. On tliis aeeoimt, however, the}’ are not 
wo**se than those ],>ooplo of t)m higher castes who make 
loud professions of it ; but on the wiiole ladter, be- 
cause having no cloak to cover their crime.s, they are 
more plain hearted and genoriilly more honest. There 
are some inett among them here and there who, all 
their life time, abstain from takhtg ('ven a single 

rn <*r, r ?'i ini--fr,r>+ • t' O/IT' fJiM'.'f? 'r»4V,T 
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and repeat the names of some gods. By doing this, 
and m(are particularly by ahsudning fnmi meat, and 
doing two or throe other trifling things, whicli p(.‘0]»le 
of their castes do not and which we shall just fhcntiuii, 
they are called B hal ts or Saints. 

The religion of tliose castes, that are lowei* than 
that of the writers, consists in the following prsictii'es. 
When they rise in the morning ainl while thes are yet 
only half awake, they repeat the nann‘ ('f Ilhn,. one td* 
their incarnations or sometimes cd some other gotf. ^J’hev 
bathe in the f'>renooii hetween ten ami twelve, which is 
just before taking their breakfast, Whon they art? 
about to retire for tiie night, tiicy agilii twi * ' or thrice 
repeat the nain.) of Jiam. 'fliis is the whole of tluc*’ 
daiif/ religion. Sometimes tlicy also have p'»oja ; then 
they call a Brahmin to pcTform it for them in tln^ir 
houses and of course pay liiin for tlie trouble. As 
these ])eoplehave not gt>< mucli of an oxtcnu.l religiom 
or at least not so much as those of the luglier castes 
have, they have no prieits to wait on them regularly 
and therefore pay them just at the time when they 
require their services. Another and a veiy important 
part of their religion is also inviting Brahmins and 
giving them dirnfbrs. The ftM)rl is not dressed by tlie 
inviters ; but the priests themselves cook after th<‘y 
arc provided with the articles, winch arc flour, clarified 
butter, softie vegetables, salt, Kpic«*s, sugar, milk, curdl- 
ed milk, and one or two other things. A j)art of the 
floor of a room or of the small yard in front of the 
house is consecrated by being plastered with cow dung 
and water ; this is generally done by the iuvitm them- 
aelves. After the place is pilrified one or two Brah- 
mins begin to cook. Unmarried girls oV vit^nj^ aro 
considered a kind of sacred beings, and iftvitmg a 

.is reliwous 
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ict ; it i$ cmsid^ed meritorious and is ofteti observed 
by them. These girls of difFerenjf; castes, t however, 
jat sepamte. They also shew themselves^reli^ous bjr 
>bservang the various Hindoo festivals and having va* 
ions sorts of dishes wliich is almost the sole induce- 
fmont to observe them and of which they principally 
insist. Their religion, moreover, consists in the wor- 
ship of Brahmins, and whenever they meet a man of 
this caste, they say, Pdldfja7i Iidhdrd^\ that is, I toor- 
ship your fiet, great Sir! Some of them actually 
throw tfiemsolves down at the feet of Brahmins in the 
act of worship. 

This religion of which we have spoken in the pre- 
ceding linos is that of the middle classes such as agri- 
culturists, mechanics, <kc. But the lowest castes have 
scarcely any religion at all. They are considered by 
others and consider themselves as outcasts from socie- 
ty and not tit to profess and practise any sort of reli- 
gion. They can eat without bathing ; do seldom re- 
peat the name of any god ; and Brahmins will not go 
mto their houses to perform pooja and to eat. Some 
times, though very seldom, a priest performs pooja for 
3omf>body of this lowest class in his own house ; the 
imclean person caimot of coimse join it, but must be a 
mere distant spectator, A person of this caste must 
not touch a Brahmin, but must oiler his respects and 
worship at a distance. Tliough these people are con- 
lidered so unclean by the priests, yet the latter will 
good care never to refuse their pice ; these are ^ 
a6ver thought unclean, and they will even accept 
them dry articles of food, such as grain, flour, 
kj; . jfeut on the whole, people of these lowest classes 
laye not got even a show of religion ; they ore C0!|- 
adhred too mean in the scale of existence to be reU^ 
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monkeys, cows, mountains, rivers, and trees rank 
higher, and we may say infinitely higher, than people 
of these classes. 

The priests are always ready to work on the creduli- 
ty of the people. Whenever an epidemic prevails 
among children, they have a fine opportunity to lead 
women by the ear ; goddesses are recommended to be 
worshipped and offerings to he made to them, which 
offerings ai'e of course appropriated by the crafty Brah- 
mins to their own use. Women gencmlly worship 
some goddess or other ; and sometimes when there is 
no image of a goddess in a neighbourhood, a Brahmin 
secretes an image in a small hole dug on purpose, 
with a little loose earth on the image, leaving a part 
of it exposed, so that it can be seen ; and then gives 
out to the people living about the place that a goddess 
graciously appeared there and calls upon all to 
wojrs^hip her. iScorcs of people, but especially women 
flock to the place, see tiie image, believe it to have 
really , come out of the earth, aud begin their worship 
with ^ostrations, offerings <kc. Occasio?»alIy, when a 
priest! secretes an image in a hole, lie puts under it a 
few jhandfuls of the pulse called chand in a moistened 
8t^i4e ; the pulse, wlien moistened well, (which is al 
Wys the case) swells in the course of an hour or two 
to double its size and raises part of the image above 
the surface of the earth ; the people can see the image 
rise, but not knowing its cause take it for a miracle 
or something supernatural, and worship the image 
with redoubled faith aud zeal to the gicat satisfaction 
and profit of the priest. Now and then one of this 
class pretends to have been favoured with a night 
viabn by a godde^, who, he says desires a temple to 
be. erected fi>r her ; in this he sometimes succeeds and 
at others not. The WTiter knows a certain place in 
Station where sometime ago there no image 



irf a goddess but a cunuing Brahmin has set it up 
there now. He coininenoo<l his operations just as has 
been said, (though withou the help of the pulse) and 
has succeeded. The women of the place always resort 
to it, more particularly in the hot season, when some 
sickness or other is always prevalent in their families ; 
at such times tliero are a good many about the place, 
and the trade of the priest flourishes better. He has 
been allowed by the owner of the piece of land to 
build *a iiiit there ill which he lives. A small white 
platform of masonry is raised under a tree on whiOh 
the image is placed ; a small well has been dug 
rroni which worshippers are supplied with water for 
purposes of purification and ofiorings ; and the man 
has there two or three flower beds also, from which 
flowers are presented to the imago. He once pretend- 
ed, that the goddess, who is worshipped there, liad 
appeared to him in a dream and said that a temple 
must be built for her on the Mt*ot. This order has not 
been executed yet, nor is there any great likelihood of 
its being attended to soon, because tlie people about 
Mio ueighl>ourho<.)d are poor. The writer once passing 
by a temple of a goddess heard one or two of these 
religious robbers sing out to w'orshippers this lucrative 
i<>ctriuc, 

Dihi charhao debi mju ; 

IMpi nark iiy jao bhili. 

That is, present offer to our mother the goddess^ 0 
finnets, and you tdll not go to helL . Sometimes, mis- 
chievous Mohomedan boys or men throw away th^ 
images from their places into holes or ponda unobser- 
ved^ and then the priests give out, that the god or god- 
less has become angry and left the place in 
[{UBuce. 
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, CHAPTER VII. 

POPDLAB EELIGION, — CONTINUm 
Melds or religious fairs — Pilgrimages. 

or religious fairs are also a very important 
part of the Hindoo religion, and there are a .great 
many of them throughout the year. The time and 
place are Ijoth fixed by their religious writings or tnidi* 
tion or custom. These fairs are mostly held oii the 
banks of rivers or iii their immediate vicinity. When 
a meld is about to take place, the first people that 
start for it, arc the merchants, who expect a good sale 
.for their things there. The articles of merchandise 
that they mostly take with them are liorses, elephants, 
Canids, bullocks, cows, different sorts of clothing 
stuffs, various kinds of play things for children, look- 
ing glasses and course ornaments for tiic poorer classes 
of women, sweetmeats and a hundi'od sucii other things.. 
These people having arrived on tlie spot put down 
their things in a commodious place, mostly under 
shady trijes. If the place, where the fair is held, be 
distant from their homes, they generally arrive there 
one or two days before the other people ; but if the 
place be only at a short distance, they mostly anive 
there on the morning of the same day. On the mim- 
ing of the day 6n wdiich the fair commences they* 
spread out their things on a piece of cloth and' expose 
them for sale. 

Though religious fairs are a part of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, Hindoos do notsliew the least seriotishesi^ in 
them. They are excessively lend of itteiiditig inelie ; 
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but this excessive fondness arises for the sake of the 
tumdsha (fun or amusement) that is to be believed in 
them. Tliis tamdsha is thought to consist in the sight 
of the congregation of hundreds of thousand of hu- 
man beings of different sorts. One of the objects of 
men who go to melas is to gaze' at women ; here Hin- 
doo women of all degrees of beauty and in dresses of 
every approved colour appear without any screen to 
conceal them from the public gaze. This is the reason 
why thousands of Moliomedans, inhabitants of cities, 
(there are comparatively very few out in the country) 
woo have neither part nor lot in the Hindoo religion 
flojk to a Hindoo religious fair. Fond as men are of 
attending melas, women are still more so. If a man 
were prevented from going to a mela, he would not 
think much of it after it was over ; but this would bo 
a great trial to a woman and would furnish a subject 
for talk for sometime. I'amdsha rather than religion is 
the spring that sets a great number of them also in 
motion. If the place Mdiere the fair is held be quite 
near to their home, the family starts from home the 
same morning that tlic fair is hold ; but if it be at 
some distance they leave it one or two days before. 
Before they leave home, all the members of a family, 
but especially the women and chiidi'cn are in a great 
state of happy excitement ; it forms ail the while the most 
important part of their talk. The last day that they 
are at home, the women are chiefly engaged in making 
preparations for it by dressing dishes t6 be used 
on the way and at the mel.i. These dishes consist of 
thin soft cakes of wheat flour with other salt and 
sweet preparations of the saino flour, sugar, spices, 
and vegetables, all dressed iu ghee. The poor, how- 
oy0r, prepare them in oil. Dishes cooked in ghee and 
oil «5an be removed out of the kitchm (chaukji) and ^ten 
wiy whOre, provided they are not touched by people of 
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very inferior castes. Food thus dressed ife called 
h6. Mdndj or one that attaches no ceremonial unclean- 
ness by removal from the kitchen; and that food 
which is not wholly dressed in ghee or oil is called 
hdchM khdnd, or one that attaches ceremonial iin- 
clealioss by a removal. Hindoos take their meals in 
kitchens or in a place adjoining them ; this is treated 
of in a following portion of this work. 

The day that they start for the mela, men and 
women all attire themselves in their best cloths, and 
the latter at this time put on all their spare ornaments 
and jewels, whicli they do not daily use when at home, 
^riiose of the inhabitants of cities who are wealthy 
got conveyances (Bahlees) drawn by bullocks for them- 
selves and the females of their families ; men and wo- 
men have sepamto vehicles. Those people of cities 
who are not po.ssessed of wealth, but yet are in toler- 
ably easy eii’cumstancos got conveyances for their wo- 
men and children ; but they themselves walk. The 
women and children of those city families that are 
poor walk. Many of the people living in the country, 
that is in villages, keep clumsy carts ( chhalcrds ); those 
on such occasions tliey use for the conveyance of their 
women. Such carts are kept to carry corn, timber, 
<kc., and have no covering like the bahlees, — vehicles 
meant to carry passengers ; but a temporary covering 
is drawn over them whenever required. Conveyances ; 
are used for the females of the middle classes (that ia, , 
when they have means) when the place of the mel-i is 
at a distance from their homes ; but they are not usjd 
when the distance is short. ^At the time of a mela, 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
— women, and children, on foot, in vehicles, and , 
oa horseback,” with a very few on camels and elephants 
are seen docking to pkee of general resort. Wo- 
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SQiea attered in dresses of various gay colours, as well as 
white muslin sheets, walking in all the pride and brave- 
ry of their tinkling ornaments, which assail the ear on 
every side ; children dressed in their finest clothes 
with silver and gold rings about their wrists and ancles, 
walking Or riding with their parents with smiling faces ; 
and men with white or dyed turbans and caps, and 
mostly long coats and dhotees (pieces worn about the 
waist) with swords,, staves or substantial sticks in their 
hands, — altogether make up one vast stream of hu- 
man flesh hurrjdng in the same direction and ming- 
ling in an immense sea of human beings already con- 
gregated. As soon as people reach the mela they 
put up for the day or the time that they are to be 
there under some tree (when practicable) which in 
the day protects, them from the heat of the sun 
and at night from the dew. There are veiy ex- 
tensive mangoe orchards in the greater part of Nor- 
thern India, and hundreds of thousands of people can 
take shelter in them. Very often three or four fami- 
lies take shelter under one tree. Hiose that have 
carriages keep their things in them ; those that have 
not put them on the ground. Women of respectable 
families that liave (iome in carriages may have kept 
themselves screened from public gaze while on the way ; 
but as soon as they arrive in the mehi this screening 
is over. They alight from the conveyances before the. 
crowd, and do not cover their faces with the veil tliat 
goes oyer their head and round their bodies as they 
would do when soon walking in a street towards a river* 
to bathe. The screening of females from public view 
was not originally a custom of the Hindoos ; but was 
brought into practice at the time of the Mbhomedaa^ 
government on account of the violence and irregularity, 
of the conduct of the Moslems. At the prei^nt it" 

ts ndt in general practice among the Hindoos, it' 
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kept up by t^ioae people of the writers’ caste And a few 
others that are much in the company of Mohomedam 
and have adopted a few of those of their inannc^B and 
customs that have notliing to, do with their religion* 

After a family has taken up a position in a meU, the 
majority of the members of it proceed to bathe in the . 
sacred river. Men and women all bathe at the same 
places in promiscuous crowds — only that women pay 
80 much regard to decency as that each one of them 
keeps at the distance of a few yards from men. While 
bathing, they liave about their persons a long and pret- 
ty coarse piece of linen which keeps their covered, 
through course it adheres fast to them wlien wot. 
This piece may be about six yards long and more than 
a yard wide. When they put olf this piece and put on 
their dresses, they do it in such a manner th^ their 
persona are not exposed though there are great crowds 
about them.* Wiiile bathing men and women both 
generally repeat the name of some god. As soon as 
bathing is over, ihey walk to the temple, which is close 
to the bathing place, bow to the idol, make on olFering 
of something, offer a short ejaculatory prayer, and 
then retire ; this, with bathing in the river, is 
sum and snhsianc^ of all the religion and piety i 
manifested in a mcla. When tixis is done, 
part of all the fuss is over, and the remainder of ^ 
time of the attendance at the ineLl is left to pTO 
amusement. x\ftor bathing and worshipping the idol, 
people retire to the tree mider which tliey have fixed 

On ordinary occasions, however, women of the higher and 
wealthier class often screen themselves from public view by 
; and dressing and undressing behind walls and rooms 
eg masonry that are built on the bank of rivers lor 
ivenience bathesa Somestiip^ mats aro put up lor 
no purpoaa 
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tJieir tettipomry abodie, and partake of tlie food thsA 
prepared' the preceding day and which they have 
with them. They can alao get sweetmeats 
from confectioners in the mela ; but tiiose who have 
brought victuals from home do not djso, unless it be for 
the sake of pleasing little children. There are Moho- 
medari leakers also in the mehi, who soil leavened cakes 
and meat ;* hut they are only for Mohomedans ^ 
Hindoos would never touch victuals cooked by them. 
While the majority of the members of a family are 
gone to bathe and wwship, one or two are left with the 
things to take care of them ; there are always a great 
many rogues anci vagabonds in mchis, wdio are on the 
alert to caiTy off things that are not looked after. 
Those who are left to take care of things go to per- 
form their religious duties when the others return. 
After people have done breakfast, the men go about 
the melsl to see things and amuse themselves. When 
they are thus strolling about, they purchase a few 
play things for their children and also one or two 
things for their women if requested. Women in 
general remain under the trees singing and gazing 
about and wondering at tlie vast assemblage of hu- 
man beings around them. Those of the middle and 
Ibwer classes pay a visit to some shops where they 
purchase a<^ew trifles for themselves, such as small 
looking jjlassos, rings and bracelets of glass or lac, little 
bejls for their toes, and so forth. 

If the fair be one of unusual celebrity and the 
people have come a good distance they remain there for 
oiie or two days or even more. All tlie time thaf tl:^ 
remain there, they daily bathe in the sacred 
\mw before the idol in the temple, and m&ko 
prints. Children are often lost, and Ih 

imUSi and pai'ents arc obliged to keep 
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with themselves. While moving about in a crowd, those 
children that have silver and gold ornaments about 
tJicir persons are to be watched with particular care. 
After remaining at a mela for the usual time, they 
leave it for their homes and return in the same style 
they came, minus the eatables they brought with them 
and phis the few trifling things they have piirclia ^ed 
in the fair. The merchants, however, make consider- 
able sales at these times and some others also return 
home witli important bargains, such as of camels, 
horses, tire. Tiiese are the only people that seem te 
derive any good from the fair. Tlie professed object of 
a Hindoo in going to a mcla is spiritual benefit in the 
purification of the heart and removal of sins ; but 
instead of making the burden ^of his sms lighter, he 
returns with a heiirt that has grown worse by the 
temptations to wliicli it has been incessantly exposed. 
But the mchl has been a dastoor (custom) that has come 
down to them from their forefathers, and benefit 
or no benefit they must go on in tlie track without 
exercising in the least their reason about it. 

Pilgrimagos form another most important pai-t of 
the Hindoo religion ; but they are not undertaken by 
all that even profess to be religious. Tiio most cele- 
brated places of pilgrimage in India are Kas^hee (Bena- 
res), Pry jtg (Allahabad), ilumeshwar, Gang.isiigur, Ajo- 
dhia, Baddreenauth, Mathura, Haridwar and 
ijiauth. If pilgrims are not regular faqueerd or de- 
votees, while on pilgrimage they travel just like otlier 
travellers. The manner of doing so is described in 
one of the following chapters. But if they are fa- 
or religious beggars or devotees by professi^, 
they always have their bodies daul^ed with mud and 
some colours, and keep the greater ^rt of thai^ personft 
exposed. Pilgrimages arc undertak^^rofessediy ibr 
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remqtval of sin, and the sum and sub^ance of them 
lies in the following things. — First, in the trouble 
undergone in the journey ; (for this reason walking is 
considered much more meritorious than riding.) Se- 
condly in shaving* and bathing at the sacred place. 
Thirdly in giving alms to the priests that attend there. 
And fourthly and chiefly in seeing the idol and bow- 
ing before it, (which is called darsJian) and making it 
some offerings. 

Below Allahabad where the Ganges and Jumna 
unite, a third river called Sar(uwatee, sister to these 
two according to the Hindoos, is said to flow under 
them. The union of the two former and supposed 
third one is called trihenee ; and one of duties of those 
who resort to this sacred place is to lie down at the 
junction of the rivers, of course near the shore, where 
it is shallow, and turn on their sides for about a mi- 
nute. 

Haridwar, meaning the gate of Haree or Vishnoo, 
is one of theii* greatest sacred places, and the number 
of pilgrims and others who assemble there annually 
is calculated to amount to two millions and a half. 
Most of them come to wash away their sins \ but 
thousands, and these from remote places too, such as 
C^bul, Cashmere, &c., are attracted by traffic ; they 
^dy||| there in the best horses, bullocks, cows, camels, 
el^hants, linen and woollen stuffs of various sorts imd 
a thousand other things. This, with other places of 
similar general resort, is one of the worst places of 
which one could go. After every twelve years a much 
more celebrated Mela takes place here ; at suoh times 

* it is said in ons of the Hindoo scriptures, that all the sins of 
a anan lodge in hlfl hairs Mid are removed by shaving in ' a sa- 
cred i^oe. 
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matij more attend than on common occasions and that 
too from moit distant places ; and the assemblage of 
millions of human beings on one spot is really over- 
>vhelming. The trade of merchants, vagabonds, 
thieves, and all sorts of rogues ftourislies here and 
their Leader reigns supreme. The city ofHaridwar 
is built near the pass from which the Ganges issues 
out of the Himmalaya mountains. 

Among all the places of Hindoo pilgrimage Benares 
is ako one of the most holy ; it contains thousands 
of temples ; and all sorts of religious beggars are to 
be found here. It is full of sacred bulls too. To this 
place also thousands of pilgrims resorts every year 
from different parts of the country. The shortest res- 
idence here is said to be attended with the greatest 
spiritual benefit ; and they who die here are at once 
taken to heaven. 

Jaggamauth meaning Lord the World, in the 
south eastern part of India is another very celebrated 
holy place which is visited by a vast number of pil- 
grims every year. People of all castes eat here to- 
gether ^d do not lose their caste. They believe that 
if seven pots of rice be put here one on top of an- 
other to boil, the rice in the pot that is on the top of 
all will be cooked and ready for use first. Such is tlio 
wonderful credulity of the Hindoos that, this 
(while has Jaggarnaths’ crafty priests at its botto^ 
is believed all over the country without the least 
doubt. They also say, if any on© acts here hypocriti- 
cally h© becomes a leper ; this too they believe, 
without having ever seen it. Great numbers of pfl- 
grims die here annually through want and suffermg^j 
thu place about the temple for some extent is covmd 
witb bones. This abominable god has been very; 
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pfopriately called “ Moloch,” and the place where he 
reigns the ‘‘ valley of Hinnom.” The ugly huge idol 
is once a year drawn in a great car ; at such times 
some pilgrims throw themselves beneath the car and 
are instantly crushed to death. Pecple who do so 
believed to pass to heaven at once, and when a pilgrim 
crushes himself under the w^heels a hellish shout of 
joy is uttered by the assembled priests and thousands 
of pilgrims. As a full and faithful account of this 
idol, its licentious and repacioiis priests, and tlie de- 
luded pilgrims, is given in other works on India, we 
need say nothing more here. 

Many pilgrims visit more sacred places than one, and 
the greater the number of the sacred places visited, 
the greater is the merit that they acquire. After 
visiting one or more of these holy places a Hindoo 
scorns to enjoy the greatest complacency and feel quite 
easy as to his welfare in the future world. He thinks 
he has accomplished a great thing, and believes his 
burden of sins has been removed. His belief of the 
removal of his sins is not feigned, but real ; and it is 
real because he is in the dark. A great part of the 
merit that pilgrims believe themselves to be possessed 
of is thought to be obtained by the hardships ancl 
sxifibrings that they have to bear while on pilgrimage. 
Tiieso consist of hunger and thirst, wcarinesi^ from 
^sjl^king hundreds of miles, exposure to cold, wet, and 
hot seasons, and the danger of falling into the hands 
of robbers and with wild animals in some parts of the 
Country. Comparatively very few of them use con- 
veyances ; hundreds of thousands of them, walk, and 
the poor deluded creatures certainly sutfer a great 
deal. Once a few pilgrims were returning home from, 
a holy place on the hills ; it was the hot season and 
very sickly too ; among them were an old man and 
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his wife. Having walked a good distance under a 
scorching sun, they witii the other pilgrims stopjK?d 
under the shade of a tree, and for refreshment partook 
of a melon and sattoo (flour of parched grain) both 
of a heating nature and drank water after it. Tliis 
produced an attack of cholera and in a few minutes 
both breathed their last one after the other. Tiiey 
were returning home no doubt with light hearts, but 
could never see their friends again. The peo]>le said 
tliey died a most hap])y death, that is, in the perform- 
ance of a very meritorious dutj^ The gi‘(;ater the 
distance a pilgrim goes the more meritorious is 
the pilgrimage. As the pilgrims of Upper India 
visit the sa.cred places that are about or near Ben- 
gal, those of the latter part of the country go to pay 
their worshij^at those of the former. They are gene- 
rally seen in companies of forty or fifty, men and wo- 
men, and sometimes little children too. Tfiey are 
shoii:, dark, and feeble creatures, having oiled bodies 
and a scanty covering about their loins. Their women 
are generally seen with bundles on their heads, a pot 
ill one hand, and a little child in one arm trudging 
their way under a fierce sim for fourteen or fifteen miles 
every day. Some inlgrims, bring a much greater suf- 
fering uyon themselves. All the distance that lies 
between their homes Uuid some celeb. ’ated holy place 
that they have determined t > visit, they measure witli 
their body. They walk upon thoir knees and haiide ; 
each time that they more forvvird, they produce their 
hands a little in front of their bodies, lower their bodies, 
bead them forward, and in doing so lot their chests 
toucli the ground. They do this for the greater part 
of the day, and cert.aiuly it is a very painful and labo- 
rious exercise when continued for hours without inter- 
mission and that especially under a burning sun. 
They make a very little way every and it is sonve 



months before they arrive at the holy place. Once, 
one of these crawlers was seen to have a woman with 
him who seemed to be his wife ; she had a little broom 
with her, and every time before the man moved for- 
ward, slightly swept the ground before him to remove 
little stones and gravel which would j)iercc his hands 
and knees. Very few, however, allow this to be done ; 
scanetimcs they have nobody with them. Some who 
saw him engaged in this meritorious duty, said, with 
some degree of astonishment in their faces, — for such 
a work heljj must be got from God ; it is not every 
one that can do so.’* One thing is very certain, that 
all these poor deluded creatures who bring so much 
siilferiug upon themselves in different ways arc at least 
very anxious to have their sins and their future con- 
sequences removed, and that they are very sincere in 
wliat they set ab(juf. If they were not anxious and 
sincere they could not long support themselves under 
these trials and hardsliips ; they could not persevere. 
Ignorant and deluded as they are, they are a thousand 
times better than many highly erdighUmd philosophers 
in Christendom, who, “ fleeing from superstition, 
have leaped over religion,” and are walking in the 
broad road of atheism, — a road that even devils do 
not walk in ; because they believe in the existence of 
a God and tremble ! 



CHAPTER Viri. 


POPULAR RELIGION, — CONTINUED. 

Supplying the thirsty with water — Buikling temples anti 
places of sacred bathing — Alms to the hungry and other ways 
of obtaining merit — Transmigration of souls — Festivals — De- 
votees. 


There are a few easier ways by which, according to 
the Hindoos, some merit can be obtained. Some people 
who are wealthy employ Brahmins in tlie hot season, 
and place them on public thoroughfares, both in cities 
and out of them, with large earthen vessels full of 
water to supply thirsty passengers and travellers- 
Tliis is considered* a peculiarly meritorious act, and 
is of course very accommodating to those who are in 
want of water. Cold water is valuable to^ the thirsty 
at any time, but more particularly so in the hot 
season ; especially when a man has been travelling 
under a burning sun for hours and his tongue and 
throat are parched with extreme thirst. He may have 
had Tiothmg with him to draw water, or he may have 
found no well on the way (for in some parts of the 
country, wells are far apart) ; he sees the large eart li- 
eu vessels full of cold water, and the eyes sparkle 
with joy ; as the hart panteth after the water brooks 
so has he been panting after water. If a traveller 
has some drinking vessel with him, he takes water 
in that ; if not, he drinks through an open bamboo - 
pipe ; it is supported on a stand or some such thing. 
The water is poured by the Brahmin with an earthen 
or brass cup or mug at one end of the pipe, which has 
a slope ; the water runs to the other end and is re- 



ccivod by the drinker in a sort of liollow made by the 
palms of both hands. This arises from the ditference 
of castes. When the large earthen vessels are ex- 
hausted they are supplied by the Brahmin from some ad 
jacent well. A Brahmin is emploj^ed that tlie water 
may bo of use to people of all castes. All classes 
could not take water from a man of an inferior caste. 
These Brahmins outside of towns always invite pas- 
sengers and travellers to drink water and beg of them, 
alms also. Bogging is one of the profitable duties of 
a Brahmin. But it is very seldom that ho gets any 
thing, except it bo from some wealthy traveller who 
gives him a few shells (cowries) or a pice at the out- 
side. Wealthy travellers have one or more attendants 
with them who supply them with waiter. After dark 
tliese Bi’alrnius retire to their houses. They get two 
or three ru]>ces a month. 


I hero are some Hindoos wdio direct their , attention 
to the wants of tlio brute creation on this point. 
Tiiey make reservoirs of strong imnsonry adjoining a 
well, and in the liot season while drawing water morn- 
ing and evening by means of their bullocks for their 
fiedd or gardens fill tiie reservoirs also. ^These re(*.e}»- 
taeles are on a level with the surface of the ground, 
and water is held in them by slight walks of about 
three feet high. These reservoirs may generally be 
about five or six yards long, and a yard wide. After 
returning from pasture in the forenoon for repose, and 
at retiring at dark for the night wiiole droves of cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and goats slake their thii'st here. 
This and the preceding act are certainly very good in 
themselves and comluce much to the comfort of both 
man and beast. Water is a most precious thing iu 
all hot coiuitrics. 

1 i 
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^ Some religious people would have merit by making 
large wells on public thoroughfares in places where 
there are none. This is also meant to supply passen- 
gers and travellers with water. Very often people 
also iiTigato fields from these wells. A large well of 
strong masonry costs from two to three thousand ru- 
pees, and contains such a vast quantity of water that 
it is never exhausted. Round these wells there is a 
circular, white, smooth platform about a yard high 
and of about the same width, where people sit when 
they draw and drink water. Tlie making of a large 
substantial well brings a person a good deal of renown. 

Many of them build temples also. These are large 
or small according to the means a man is possessed of. 
Most of the large ones are built at an expense of a good 
many thousand rupees. Sometimes temples are built 
as tokens of gratitude for unusual success in business 
or attainment of an object that w^as greatly desired. 
Ill this place lives a poor potter, who, while digging 
an old wall adjoining his house discuvered a pot full 
of some money wl\ich was secreted* there by one of 
Ills forefathers. The poor man was of course overjoy- 
ed at the discovery, and after it was proved that some 
one or other of his immediate forefathers was in better 
circumstances than himself, the money w'as by the local 
aiithorities made over to him. To shew his gratitude 
the man has built a small substantial temple near his 

* It is a common practice among the Hindoos to bury their 
wealth. Some who have hundreds of thousands of rupees under 
ground keep a lamp of clarified butter always burning there* 
Sometimes when digging old ruins and other places where towns 
and cities have stood, vessels full of rupees and gold mohurs are 
discovered. Hiding wealth under ground was thought moat 
necessary under the Mohomedan Government on account of the 
extortion and rapacity of the Mohomedan Rulers. 




house, which stands on a public road, where thousands 
^ of people pass every day. The temple of course has 
an image in it, and many of the Hindoo passengers 
present it their hasty adorations as they pass along. 

Some of them make ghmvts or steps of stone on the 
banks of rivers for the convenience of those who bathe 
there. Sometimes there are two or three rooms ad- 
joining these steps. This is also considered meritorious, 
and one too, that brings a person much fame. 

In times of scarcity some of the wealthy professors 
of religion deal out grain in small portions to the 
poor. People of this character, however, are very few 
in the country. Presenting cows to Brahmins is also 
considered as highly deserving of reward in a future 
life, and is very frequently practised by Hindoos. 
Tlic artful priests never lose sight of those doctrines 
by which they can make something. In those parts 
of the country that are not under the British they 
sometimes take away fine cows from poor people by 
force, preteifding that they have a right to them as 
they are their priests. 

There are others who try to obtain merit in a much 
cheaper way. Some of them purchase birds from 
fowlers aud let them go free ; thus for a few pice 
they will discharge the contents of a whole basket 
and feel a gre^t satisfaction at the act. This accord- 
ing to thorn is ’saving life and will be put to their ac- 
count hereafter. There are some others who get one 
or two pice worth of flour of wheat or some other grain 
aud drop a little at every aut-hole that they find when 
they go out. This is to give the ants some food, and 
. is considered very worthy. 
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The transmigration of souls in an important doctrine 
in the Hindoo religion, Tliere common sajing is, that 
as a man hcliaves in the present life so he shall receive 
in the next, which is to be in this world ; and also as 
a man has acted in the preceding life so he receives 
in the j)rosent. The highest happiness that is pro- 
mised in tJicir reJigion is, ahHorption in the divine 
nature. When by thousands of meritorious acts 
through a groat many succossivo births a man be- 
comes perfectly lioly, iio becomes one with the Supnme 
Being^ just as a river becomes one Tvitli tlu; Ocean i)y 
hilling into it. According to their system hell con- 
sists in a soul being sent into the ])ody of a very in- 
ferior or abominable brute ; and this may be only 
once. or a thousand times according to ‘ tlie sins of tiie 
man. When one has wealtli, a grand house, a good 
many servants, houses, palatujuins, nice foijd, tine 
raiment, and ('aso and CiUiilort of every kind, he is said 
to luive led a good life in a preceding state of exist- 
ence. But when any one is a leper, or bliiid, or lame, 
or extremely poor, lie is believed to be suHering for 
the sins tluit be has eoinmittod in a foiuncr lile. This 
belief in a very great measure steels the iieart of the 
people against the claims of tlie wi’ctclicd and tlie 
miserable. Tiic belief of this doctrine is always in 
tlie licai’t and the expression of it ever on the tongue 
fif a Hindoo ; but it utterly fails to govern him in a 
moral })oint of view. I'iiough be constantly remem- 
bers this dogma of iiis religion ; yet he seldom avoids 
tlie commission of any vice that prozniso»him the least 
degree of present jzrofit or pleasure. Of course, they 
avoid some sins sometimes, but it is not through fear 
of jiain in the next life, but from some other consider 
ation, which may ojzerate at tlie time. The force of 
this doctrine is mostly seen in their treatment of worms 
and insects, and some larger creatures y tlicy spiue-^ 
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times avoid hurting them on the selfish plea that if 
they do so, they will themselves, be hurt in a similar 
manner in the next state of existence, which will, on 
account of their sins, be of a very helpless nature. It 
is said, once a Hindoo wished to offer a ram in sac- 
rifice. He went out of the village to an adjoining 
jungle or meadow where these animals were feeding, 
•and purchased one. The Hindoo instead of removing 
the animal in a gentle way began most unmercifully 
to -drag it by one of its legs. Seeing itself thus treat- 
ed, the brute, it is said, laughed out ; the man of 
course asked him why he lauglied ; the ram said, it 
was nothing ; but the former insisted on knowing the 
reason, and the ram at last told liim that in the next 
life he (that is, the man) will be a ram and himself a 
man, and will drag him as he is himself new dragged. 
The Hindoo did not like the idea of being thus handled 
and hearing this, let the poor animal go free. At 
present, however, they shew no such mercy to animals 
that are offered in sacrifice, and eaten. They are more- 
over often very unkind to their domestic beasts, and 
most unmerciful to the bullocks that draw their carts, 
and plough their fields. The hard and thick stick 
of the driver frequently sounds upon the bones of the 
unresisting dumb creatures ; and when made use of 
in ploughing, they are constantly goaded by the small, 
pointed, iron prick fastened to one end of a stick. The 
cow is considered a most sacred animal and worship- 
ped, and the bullock is called “ the son of the cow 
but this high rank is not enough to ensure the brute 
a better treatment from the worshippers of its holy 
mother. The holy mother herself is often cudgled by 
her owner. 

We mention here a few instances of the threatened 
punishment in a future state of certain evil actions 
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committed in this life. One of their sacred books 
says ; whoever steals a Brahmin’s property will be a 
crocodile or some such watery animal ; ho, who steals 
fruit will be a monkey ; he, who steals i*.orn, will be a 
mouse ; he, who steals water, wull be a diver ; he, 
w ho steals oil, will be an insect ; he, who steals a deer, 
will be a wolf ; he, wdio steals a precious stone, wdll 
be grass and plants for tliousands of times • lie, w’ho 
is of an angry temper and takes revenge, will be a 
lion or tiger or some other ferocious, beast ; he, wduxis 
licentious, will be some unclean bird, w'orm or insect ; 
be, w’ho drinks liquor, will have black teeth ; he, who 
defames the character of any one, will have stinking 
breath ; an unautliorized reader of tlie Holy Scrip- 
tures w’ill be dumb ; a horse stealer wall be lame, aud a 
lamp stealer bliml. 

'We turn our attention now^ to the Hindoo festivals, 
a description of them is found in other works on 
India, w’o will only briefly notice them here. There 
are twaj principal tilings found in all liuidoc^ festivals : 
one is pooja or some religious demonsi ration for the 
benefit of the soul ; and tlie other ])a1atal)1e dishes 
and frolic for the liody. The latter has, by no means, 
been overlooked in any of their festivals ; in fact 
many of them have been instituted solely for the plea- 
sure wdiich is derived from eating. The following are 
tlie principal. 

Makkau Sankuant. This takes place about, the 
3.2th January, and is observed on account of the Sun’s 
entering the sign Capricorn on that day. Alms, con- 
sisting particularly of rice and ddly mixed together 
( kichree ) and till sweetmeats, made of till (the seed 
of the Sesamum Orientale) and molasses, are given tt» 
Brahmins. . People have these . things also for thj3m- 
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selves. Alms given on this day arc said to be pecii- 
liarly meritorious. 

Basant Panchameb, about the 22d of January, is 
instituted in honour of Spring, whicli is personified, 
under the name of Basani, who is said to wait on 
Kamd, the god of love.” 

SruvRATRR, or the night of Shiv, one of the princi- 
pal Hindoo gojjs, takes place on the 1 5t]i February. 
TIjc 29th of every Hindoo uionth is kept sacred by the 
w'orshippers of Sliiv; but tlie 29th night of Fdgoon^ 
which is the 15tli of February, is more celebrated than 
other nights, because on that night a man was taken 
to heaven as he accidentally did something, wdth which 
the god AVJis quite pleased. Others do the same to ob- 
tain a like reward. This act coiisists of a ])Ooja ; Brah- 
mins are called in to officiate, and are liljerally paid 
for their trouble. 

HoiiEE. The principal <lay is about the third of 
Mai'cli, f hi\)ugh it commences fifteen days before the 
full mofni. People begin to liave great rejoicings on 
account of the ai;])roach of Holec from tlie Basant or 
Spi'iiig holiday. The following is believed by some 
to be its origin. A man named Harin Kasliip had a 
sister, called Doonda, wiio was a monster and killer 
of children ; and i^eojde WTre mucli troubled by her. 
He had a son also whose name wras Prahlad. This son 
was a great wx)rsliipper of Ram, but lus father was this 
god’s greatest adversary, and wished that his son 
should forsake his worship, and also persecuted him 
for this devotion. His sister Doonda, the monster, 
said to him one da}^ “You make a pile of wood, 
and I will take Prahlad in my lap and sit on the pile ; 
when I do so, you set fire to the pile ; — I wdll escape 
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and ]?raJilad will be destroyed.’’ But contn^i^ to her 
expectations, she was consumed and Prahlad saved. 
When the monster was destroyed, people rejoiced and 
sang songs abusive of her. In course of time these 
abusive songs began to be directed to all females that 
people used to see in streets during the holiday. These 
songs are of the most obscence and filthy character 
imaginable. As the festival, with the obscene songs, 
made a part of the popular Hindoo religion, Govern- 
ment did not interfere for about thr(^ fourths of a 
century ; but at length they could bear it no longer, 
and most happily prohibited the objectionable part of 
it by a public law. 

A few days before this festival takes place, country 
people, especially boys and young men l^egin to collect 
wood and every thing tliat can be burned, and make 
a pile outside the village or town to make a bonfire 
on the especial day. They walk about in bands at 
night ; and old doors, boards, sheds, <fec. that are not 
firmly secured are apt to be carried away. In places 
' (for instance in cities) where people do not have a 
common bonfire, each family places two or three logs 
of wood before its^door in the street which answers 
the same purpose. They have the Holee pooja in the 
evening and make bonfires at midnight. At this 
time they go round the bonfire seven times with ears 
of barley corn in their hands ; after doing so, they 
throw the ears into the fire ; this ceremony is called 
iJehat ddlndy or tlmowing the barley into the fire. The 
next day they throw a red powder (^heer) over each 
other and make the greatest rejoicings imaginable. 
This is the great day for all sorts of nice dishes and 
nautch (dancing girls) at night. In fact, the Hindoos 
in this festival seem to be mad with pleasure. This, 
day is for what they call dhooreree oordndy or throwing 
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of the red powder over each other. Tlie day following 
they go to see their friends and relations, and rejoice 
in being permitted to see each other safe and sonnd 
on anotlier llohe day. In this respect, as well as in 
the dftnonstration of joy, it answers to the Christmas 
of European nations. Friends and relations that are 
at a convenient distance are also visited. 

Ram numek, about the 2(]th of March, is obsciwcd 
in commenioration of the birth day of Ram, the sev- 
enth incarnation of Visluioo. He became incarnate 
to destroy the monster lit wan, the king of Lanka or 
Ceylon. Tliis he at hHt elFected by the liclp of Ha- 
nooniaii, the head of tlie monkey Irihe. On this day 
the Hindoos fist and repair to temjdos, and tli()so 
Brahmins wdio have the image of this god worship it 
at homo, after bathing it with PandiAniirt, a mixture, 
of milk, curdled milk, chu*iticil butter, sugar and 
honey. At nf)oii th cjy burn incense before it and 
oflbr it flowers, niJh^d (footl) After ])ooja, each 

worshipper takes a little of this ihhed. People also 
beat drums and sing praises in honour of Rjini. 

N#Co Panoii.vm EE, .about the 17fh August, is observed 
to secure people from the bite of snakes. I*ooj;i cere- 
monies arc ])erft))’nied to this purpose, and a certain 
great serpent,* is worsKipped. 

Janam Asittmee, about the 4th and nth Se]-)tember, 
was instituted to celebrate the birtli of Krishan, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnoo. This iiicariuitiou, 
they believe, had a greater ]H)rtion of the Deity than 
any of thq^preceding. On the first day, the Hindoos 
fast and repair to temples whore images of this god 
are bathed with path'hAmlrt (the mixture just men- 
tioned) and worshipped with incense, flowers, uibed, 

' J 
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&c. People partake of holy offerings, aiid at night 
sing hymns in praise of the god. The next day they 
again repair to temples, singing and sounding cym- 
bals and playing on varioUs other sorts of musical mstru- 
mciits, and shew their rejoicing for the god’s birth by 
throwing on each other curdled milk coloured with 
powdered turnierick ; this is called Bad hdndo ; and 
is kept 11}) because those people among whom Krishan 
was born did so. 

Jeth Dusseiira, in May, is observed on account of 
a victory that Bi^veCj the wife of Shiv got over a mon- 
ster. On this day l)ec])le bathe in the river Ganges, 
give films to Ijrahniins, find have a fair. Giving .alms 
{of course always to Prahiniiis) and bathing on this 
day are considered })eculiaj‘ly efficacious in obtaining 
the pardon of sins. 

Dew^ee or the fesiivcd of Lamps, about the 9 th 
November, is celebrated in honour of Lakhshniec, wife 
•of Vishiioo, and tlie goddess of wealtli find ])rosperity ; 
and also in commemoration of a victoiy that Yishnoo 
had over a great giant. One or two days before the 
festival -people ^whitewash their houses ; and when the 
day arrives, bathe themselves, ]>ut on clean clothes, 
and ill the evening illuminate their houses with lamps- 
Merchants examine their accounts, see what, wealth 
they have got, worship Lakhshmee with their account 
books before them, and pniy fur greater pi*ospcrity. 
Gambling is the greatest amnsement of the festival ; 
and this is the principal day for thieves also which 
they have adopted for an OHacii. They go out on the 
last night of the Dewulee on a trial, and if they can 
pilfer the least thing, they believe the following year 
will be a prosperous one in their profession ; but if they 
do not get any thing, they think it will be quite other- 
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wise. Confectioners make different kinds of sweets 
(play things) of sugar, which are sold with large quan- 
tities of a preparation of fried rice ; wdth these two 
children are quite pleased. Cow^herds and others w’ho 
have bullocks, cow’S, and buffaloes, paint the honis of 
these animals red. In shoi*t, this is the day that is 
particularly devoted to the goddess of w'calth and pros- 
perity, f<jr wliich pooja is performed and invocations 
are made. 

Kartik Ekadasee, takes place •aboiifr the 20th of 
November. On this day many jieople fast and worship 
Vislinoo. This fesi ival is obseiTod bocauso this god 
wakes iu this day after a sleep of four months. 

PooRAT^ Masee, is celebratiHl about the 23rd of 
November in honour of a vic .ay that Sliiv l)ad over 
a mbnster. On this day jx'ojdc woi’shi}) the image of 
this god, give liberally t(> llralmiins, and have a grand 
Mela, where all ex})Ciid money according to their cir- 
cumstances. Sweetmeats and toys (as is usual in fairs) 
arc got for children. 

Another Dusseiira, about the 20th October, is 
obsen^cd in commemoration of the victory of Bam 
over BuAvan, the ten headed monster and king of Cey- 
lon. Bam is of course paiticularly worshipped on 
this day. 

Salonan, takes place in August, On this day 
priests and other BraJimins tie i)ieccs of coloured silk 
round one of the wrists of their jajmans, or those who 
are under their spiritual care, for which they are of 
course paid. A few days before this festival women and 
girls throw a few grains of barley in a little earth con- 
tained in a basket or some other thing ; it springs and 
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rises to the height of a few inches bj" the time of this 
holy-day. AVoiiieii and girls carry these plants, or 
Uhoojarim, as they are called, to a ri\'er or tank 
and tlij’ow them into it. * A tolerable fair is also held 
on tliis occasion. The origin of this festival is un- 
known. 

Baman Dwadasiike, is ccdebratctl al)ont the 22ud 
of September in remembrance of the fifth incarnation 
of Vishiioo, caused to prevent the king Balee from 
obtaiiiinp: dominion over the three worlds, (heaven, 
rarth, and Batal or the I'egioiis below the earth) 
by his religious austerities. This incarnation was 
in the shaj)e of a Dwarf. VTslinoo or the Dwarf aSked 
of the king as much land as lie could take in three 
steps ; the latter eonsented : and the dwarf took the 
ijeavoii and the earth in tlie fn*st two strides, and de- 
sired to know what he might have in the third. The 
king told him to put it on his head, which lie did and 
crushed him down to ikital, of which he was made 
sovereign. 

PiTTAn PAKsn, or the half month for the forefa- 
tliers. This festival takes place in Se[)teujber. Poo- 
jas are pcrfoinicd for the beiielit of souls of departed 
forefathers, liy a most unaceouiitable belief crows 
are considered as ancestors and fed as such. 

Ganp:sh Chauth, is obseiwed about the middle of 
September in honour of the birth ()f Gaiiesh, the god 
of learning and prudence, with poojfis and presents to 
Brahmins. This god in invoked by all students, au' 
thors, and others, before they commence their respec- 
tive labours. 

The faith and practices of Hindoo Faqueers also 
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forms part of the popular religion of the Hindoos, 
Europeans have frequently written- on this subject, 
and we will despatch it with a very few words. 

There are various sects of* them. Some of them 
always keep up one of their arms till it gets dry, 
stiff, and withered. This penance is of course attended 
with great pain at the commenceineut ; the nails of 
the dried hand grow like large claws and pierce into 
the flesh of the ])alm. There are a few who keej) uji 
both of their arms. 

Some of them warm themselves in tlic hottest sea- 
son and undej* a most fierce sun with five heaps of fire. 
The devotee kindles the heaps of lire about his person 
and sits in the midst of them. This is also supposed to 
bring in great mei‘it. 


A good many suspend themselves for hours with their 
head downwards and feet upwanls ; no injurious con- 
sequences follow tliis practice. This is generally done 
in Melas and on occasions where thei'e are a good many 
people assembled to witness the feat. It is always 
done to attract attention and jirueeeds from downright 
vauit3^ Some go a little further on this point, and 
keep themselves erect with their feet in the air and 
head resting on the ground. 

There is a class of them called Sani/dsees or Param- 
hanses, who are believed to be the highest of all 
These people obsei've no caste and go about in a state 
of nature ; (they are not allowed to do so ‘about places 
where Europeans live). They say their minds are so 
much taken up with the contemplation of the Deity 
that they cannot attention to sublunary things 
In fact, they are said by the Hindoo Shysters to be 

. J J 
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parts of the Deity himself. They are objects of 
^vorship to women. 

. Some of the fjiqneers hre called Gosains. They gene- 
rally live ill religious houses made by pious people 
oil river sides, .anti have a good maii}^ disciples about 
them. They arc held in higli veneiTitioii by all, and 
arc well fed by the rich, Tlicy arc fat, lazy bcfists, 
good for nothing in the world, but on the contrary 
doing much mischief in it. This elass of devotees of 
undertakes no voluntary suffering. 

Some faqneers make a vow to kcei) standing fur a 
certain numlicr of years, geucrany twelve. This they 
do at rdl times and in all seasons. Tlie scorching rays 
and blasts of the liot, tlio torrents of the rainy, and 
the ]>lcrcing winds of the cold season are alike un- 
lioed<xl ]}y them. These arc also believed to ol.dain 
extraordinary merit by tins penance. 

A groat many [)Coplc who arc too lazy to work turn 
into begging faqueers. They either shave their heads 
or wear their liair long, cover themselves with ashes, 
and put ivaimj their waist a i-ed<lish dyed raiment. 
They go about in the st sheets I gging, and it is thu^. 
that tliey make their broad. 

There is a groat tendency in some Hindoo minds to 
turn wandering faqueers, aud some even who are 
in. affluent circumstances adopt this course of life. Ji 
few do so with the expectation of liappiness in a future 
state of existl'iico, but most of them for the sake of plea- 
sure which is to be derived from travel and other ways. 

Some faqueers take upon them U) abstain from eat- 
ing salt food ail their life-time. This they do, and 
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live on milk and sugar, sweetmeats, and such things. 
This is Considered very meritorious and they are quite 
proud of it. Some of them are believed by the 
Hindoos to work great miracles. They are great tra- 
vellers, and in tlieir travels s()nictimes pick up roots 
&c., tliat are possessed of oxtraordiiiiiry medicinal vir- 
tues. Begging farpieers are sometimes remarkably 
obstinate, and will not move from the door of a person 
till tlieir wishes arc t.‘ou:]died with. Tlicso wishes, 
howov(^% have reference only to a little charity ; and 
this pertinacity is called Dharnd. At times they go so 
far as to tinvatcu })co[)le with suicide ; in such cases, 
people believe, the blood of the self-murdering man 
wmnld be upon him who ])rovoked him to the act. 
Tlie blessijigs and cursing'} of devotees are serious mat- 
ters to a -lUndoo ; tlie former arc sought and the lat- 
ter a,voideil with all care. The liigliest sects of fa- 
(pieors or those who practise* great jiusterities, are in 
general veiy proud. ; they soUK'thnesde not condescend 
oven to S])eak t * ipe- '.pk- engaged in the common duties 
aru^ affairs of life. 'J’lie latter are in their estirmi- 
tiou too low to be takt'ii notice of by them. Such, in 
fact, is the eKect of their mistaken devotion. 


mi A PTE K IX. 
IIocsehold Customs. 


f^ariiily arraagucneiit;^ — — Fiirniturt! — Meals — Manner 
Eating — 

Begarding families the patriarchal system of govern* 
ment, in a great measure, still prevails in India. ' When 
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daughters are manied and arc become of age, they 
of course go to live with the families of their 
Imsbands. When sons, however, settle in life, they do 
not leave the roof of their parents, but still live with 
them, and are under their direction and government, 
that is, so long as tlie father does not lose his senses 
though extreme ago. In European countries, when 
sons are of age and settled in life, they carry on busi- 
liess on tlicir own account ; but such is not the case 
in this part of the world. Here all that sons e^rn is 
made over to the father, wlio keeps the accounts of 
the household, that is, purchases food and raiment for 
the members of tlie family, and manages all things that 
concern them. Ho is the liead ; and his sons and 
daughters in law and grand-children are undtT his gov- 
ernment, and he sees that <all live with comfort. Some- 
times it ha])})ens that Avhen a man lias two or more 
sons, one of them is dissatisfied with some arrange- 
ment, and he parts from the others so far as to eat 
separate ; then he carries on busiiiess on his bwn ac- 
count ; he and his wife consult togetlier about their 
c-wn iutei'ests and do as they think proper. When a 
son does so, he docs not remove to another jilace ; but 
lives in the same^yard with the other members of his 
father’s family. In this case, a son is not under the 
immediate coiitroul of his father. In mattera that 
concern his wife and children and in affairs that aye 
strictly private he is at liberty to do as he thinks 
best ; though ho is gcnei-ally willing to hear the ad- 
vice of his father w^hen he has any to offer. 

As long as the sons aix? comparatively young and 
the father not too old, they all live and eat togethejp 
and have all their interests common. But when the 
sons get to tlie meridian of life and the father becomes 
very old, dissatisfaction begins to prevail among them, 
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and they think of eating separately. They cease to 
have their interests common ; and parents join that 
son who is the kindest to them ; though others also 
help them from time to time. Sometimes they find 
it convenient to eat together ; but have expenses re- 
garding raiment and other things separate. Each 
son pays a certain ])ortion of his earnings for own and 
his family’s support. 

When the sons of a man separate from eacli other 
and from their parents, they do not ])art entirely from 
each other ; but most gonex*al1y live in the same yard. 
Tlieir })lace mostly consists of a s(|ii;Lre ; this stjuare 
has rooms all around which arc occupied by the dif- 
ferent families. AVhile they thus live in one j>lace, 
the father exercises a general government over them. 
If the sons of a man do not have scpaiate concerns 
before their father’s death, they do so after his do* 
cease ; the father may have kept them together, but 
after his dej)arturo tliey fall out. But even after having 
their concerns separate they live all together in the 
same place. It is very seldom tliat a man leaves his 
brothers to live in another ])art of the town or village. 
They find it much more convenient to live together ; — 
they can help each other in time of sickness ; can. 
defend each (xther if a disturbance takes place with the 
iieiglibours ; and when a brother is absent from home^ 
for any length of time, his family is under the immedi- 
ate protection of his brothers or other male relations 
living in the same place. A male relation is always 
requisite to be at home (that is, not absent from the 
town) for the protection, and general management al- 
so, of the whole establishment. Women would much 
rather have a boy of even twelve years with them 
than bo loft alone. When a man has to part with Kisi 
brothers to live in another part of the town or village 
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it is either through want of room or the quarrelsome 
temper of his wife or that of some other woman living in 
the place. But such a separation is very seldom re- 
sorted to. A group of relations living in a yard very 
often consists of five or six families, and these families 
of twenty or thirty members. 

Wealthy Hindoos living in large cities have gi*eat 
bmldings made of stone and baked bricks. These 
buildings are two or three stories high witli rooms all 
ai’ound and an o]>en coui*t in the middle. The roofs 
of these houses are made in such a flat and smooth 
way that people can sleej^ on them at night in the hot 
season. There are no glass doors in tliese houses ; the 
doors are made of boards and when they are closed 
the rooms arc (juitc dark. Sumo i*ooms that are in 
the interior of the building are daiic even in the day 
time wJicn the doors are open ; and when poo]>le have 
to do any thing there they use lights. In such dai’k 
rooms they keep their mone}'', jewels, and other valu- 
able things. Tlie reason why these apartments are so 
dark is that there are no dooi*s in the hack part of the 
house ; — the principal gate and the doors of the rooms 
being in the frc^it. 

Houses out in the country are made mostly of mud ; 
hwt they are strong and comfortable, — at least so ac- 
cording to the Hindoo idea of comfoi-t. Houses in 
the country arc mostly one story high, and their height 
is about six or eight foot. They have different kinds 
of roofs : some have tiles ; others are thatched ; and 
again others have roofs of mud ; — these latter have 
beams or pieces of timber close to each other ; On 
them thin branches of certain shrubs are spread, and 
ov^r these mud is thrown and pounded so as 
to make the roof smooth ^ it is then plaster- 
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ed. * Some houseB are two stories high, but the iljoms 
are very small. Wealthy landlords have comparatively 
larger houses that are often three stories high and have 
larger rooms. In all these houses, each room has only 
one door to go ini uxd out, and that door is just high 
enough for a man to go in. Four or five more or houses 
are found in a little yard, laid out in the form of a 
square or triangle or circle with an open space in the 
middle, where the members of the different families 
(that are of course related to each other) sit and talk, 
and where cattle are kept in tl)e cool of the day 
in the hot season!. Each house has two or three 
small rooms ; one of these is exclusively used for the 
kitchen, and the others for sleeping and keeping 
things. Besides these rooms there is generally a kind 
of small verandah in the front of the house where 
they keep water and where women sit during the day. 
There is a room at the door or gate of the yard, where 
men sit whe i they are not at work and where stran- 
gers and visitors are received. Strange i\s go into the 
yard, whenever there is any occasion for it, but not 
otherwise ; and when they go in it is never witliout 
permission, and always with some body that belongs to 
the place. 

As for fmuituro the Hindoos may be said to have 
none. They have no chairs and tables and chests nor 
any of those other things that are seen in the houses 
of Europeans. 

The only things that they have in their houses are 
boxes or round baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels in, cooking utensils, the plates 

* This kind of roof is host suited to the hot season as it 
keeps the fierce hot winds out. It however makes a house 
oppressive in the rainy season, when the weather is sultry. 
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mid • jngs out of ivhich they oat and drink, and the 
bedsteads and beds on which they sleep. Even weal- 
thy Hindoos, who are possessed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of rujiccs, have no more than this. There may 
be perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps a 
few rough chairs and an old ugly table in a corner of 
the house ; but we arc speaking of tlie nation. In 
Calcutta the wealthy Hindoos liave European furniture 
in their houses ; but this is not tlie case in the upper pro- 
vinces. A Hindoo is known to his neighbours to have 
wealth or to be in comfortable circumstances by the 
house he lives in, and the quality of the raiment that 
he and his family wear, b}’^ the jewels that the women 
of his family use,' Jiud the number of his cooking 
utensils and })lates *.>*hich are made of brass ; but 
more especially by the last two, namely the jewels 
and the brass thing’s. These things are valuable, and 
a thief would sooner break into the house of a 
rich Hindoo tlian a wealthy Eurojican, unless the Jat- 
ter has a good deal of cash and i)lato in his house, 
Fi’om the house of the former, he could carry away 
brass pots, plates^ particularly jewels to the 

value of hundreds or even thousands of rupees ; but 
iu the house of^lie latter, he would generally find 
only chairs, tables, book cases, chests, and other 
wooden things which wamld not bo of the least possible 
nse to him. Tliose Hindoos that are extremely poor 
have earthen pots to cook iu and have w^ooden dishes 
and a brass jug to eat and drink out of. Those that 
are^in somewhat better circumstances have a few brass 
pots, plates, and jugs. 

The Hindoos have two meals in a day. The morn- 
ing meal is taken between eleven and twelve o^clook, 
and the evening two or three hours after candle-light. 
When they rise in the moniiug, they wash their faces ; 
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tlie}' daily make a toothbrush of a small, thin, and 
tender twig by bruising one of its ends with their 
teeth ; when the teeth are cleansed they split this 
twig, or datoon as it is called, into two, and scrape the 
tongue with one. After this they engage themselves 
ill their various works, at which they are till about 
eleven. At this time they leave their work and bathe 
themselves. Wealthy and high -caste Hindoos, how- 
ever, leave work, bathe, (and worship) earlier. They 
tiave no bathing rooms in their houses ; if a river be 
. near, they wash themselves in it ; if not, they do so at 
a well ; most of them draw the water themselves ; 
those that arc wealthy hire others to do tliis for them. 
Such people who have got others to draw water for 
them generally bathe in their yard. After bathing 
and before eating they will not touch a person of a 
louver caste ; if they do, they believe they contract cere- 
monial uncleanncrjs, and have to bathe again. After 
bathing they ])rocccd to their morning meal ; before 
eating they take off all their clotlies except the dhotee 
or the piece that goes round the w^aist and ailsw'crs 
the place of trousers. In fact, other pieces are very 
seldom put on after bathing. The coat, the c ip, and 
the turban all are taken olF and a man cats with his 
body and head uncovered. Shoos are of course left at 
the door of the house. Woollen stuffs, they believe, 
attach no ceremonial uiiclcanncss, mid these they use 
while eating and worshipping, though they get them 
W'ashed by fullers — ^ members of an inferior caste. 
Thus in very cold weather while eating they generally 
throw a blanket over them. At the time of worship 
also they take off all their clothes, including the cap 
or turban too, and for the same reason, and cover 
themselves witii a blanket when it is cold. * 

The place where they eat is called the Cli/autM, whicli 
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is washed every morning ; it is part of the floor of 
the kitchen, which is the most sacred place in the 
house. The plates containing the food are put on this 
sacred floor ; placing the food anywhere else would 
pollute it and then it could not be eaten. All the 
food that is cooked is not placed in the chaukd at 
once, but only that quantity of it is brought out 
which is required. That Woman of the family who is 
principal codk at Ihe time or officiates in the kitchen 
helps the eater or caters ; she sits near the fire place, 
to which tlie chaitM is attached. A Hindoo uses only 
one hand in eating ; and that is the right one ; the 
left hand he keeps stretched out at a distance from his 
food as it is believed to be unclean by being daily used 
in a certain ablution. The man sitS with the whole 
weight of his body resting on his heels and feet, and 
sometimes also on his hips, in which case, he has a 
small, smooth, board under him ; his knees stick up 
close to his chest ; the joint of the left arm and hand 
rests upon the left knees, and it is thus the hand is 
supported while stretched out. People eat with their 
fingers ; knives and forks are not used ; — the food is 
of such a kind that the fingers manage to carry it to 
the mouth ; and thus they can eat very conveniently 
.with one hand. A Hindoo at the time of eating 
must not be touched by a man of an inferior caste ; 
if he were, he 'would immediately rise and not take 
another mouthful even if he had to go without food 
the whole day ; he w^ould throw out even that which 
he would have in his mouth. He would never eat 
food fliat was prepared by a person of an inferior caste. 
However, no ceremonial uncleanness attaches to dry 
things such as flour and grain ; and none to fruit also ; 
suqh things a man of a higher caste wil^ receive from 
one of a lower class. 
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Hindoo women do not eat with men ; the religious 
laws and customs of the country forbid this ; they must , 
wait till men have done. When the male members of 
a family leave the chauhdy the women take possession 
of it and are helped by the cook, w^ho now helps her- 
self also. Wlien any of them is a wife and her hus- 
band has eaten there, she sometimes takes the plate 
of her husband and eats out of it without cleaning 
it ; and if her husband has left any thing in it, she 
has no objection to eat of his leavings. 

After breakfast which is over between twelve and 
ohe o’clock all the male members of a family proceed to 
their labours. In the hot season those that can afford 
take in the morning and also during the day a sweet 
and cooling drink, called Shurhet ; some of them even 
take a slight repast before breakfast. The next meal 
they take between ten and eleven at night ; the women 
even later as they have to cat after the men have done. 
All the men are present in the house one or two hours 
after candle light, and as the dinner is not ready at 
this time, they sit together and smoke, and talk about 
different things and thus amuse themselves. Hus- 
bandmen are, however, engaged the greater part of 
the evening in attending to their cattle. When din- 
ner is announced, the men proceed to the place where 
water is kept, and wash their hands,* feet, and faces ; 
and then with their heads and bodies bare, and 
hands and feet wet, walk to the chaukd^ generally hav- 
ing with them their lotas or brass jugs full of water. 
While eating they talk as little as possible.^ After 
the men have done their dinner, they go out and smoke 
and talk. * If it be^the cold reason th^ sit ro\ind a 
fire* ; if the hot, they sit in the open air in the yard 
or at the door of the public room where there is, in 
general, a small platform adjoining the street. When 
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ihe ehjaukd is vacated the women go into it and con- 
tinue eating till about twelve. When they have done, 
they rinse the plates out of which they have been eat- 
ing, and put away these and the pots in which they 
have cooked — all to be cleaned and scoured in the 
morning. After this ail retire for the night. 

The Hindoos have vjirious dishes ; to describe all of 
tben> would require more space than we can afford. 
Their principal and most common articles of food arc 
wheat with 'Some other sorts of grain, and ddl ; this 
latter is the general name for different kinds of pulse. 
So\ip is made of ddl ^ — much thicker tlian what Eu-r 
ropoans have on their table ; this soup is also called 
ddl ; no spoon is required for it, but it can with pieces* 
of cakes bo caiTicd to the mouth by the fingers. As 
a dish it is never eaten by itself by people wdio are in 
health ; but always cither with cakes or rice. Thinc^d^ 
is taken by itself by those that are sick. Thin round 
cakes of a diameter of about six inches are made of 
the flour of wheat and also of diflerent other sorts of 
grain ; these cakes are made either with the palms 
of the hands or a small wooden roller with handles 
on a small, smooth round board, or a piece of stone 
of this size and shape. After being enlarged they are 
laid upon a- round thin piece of iron which is over 
the fire plajce, first; upon one side, then upon the 
other ; and when the moisture is removed and the 
cake gets sufficiently dry and stiff* on the piece of iron 
it is laid upright on its margin opposite some embers 
in the fire place being constantly turned, so that every 
part may be well baked and no part over done or 
burnt. A cake, from the time it is laid on .the piece 
of iron to the tifiie that it feaves the * fire place quite 
done takes about three minutes, or about a minute and 
a half if it be very thin. Tiiick cakes are used by 
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the poor, and thin ones by the rich ; the former are 
made merely with the palms of the hands, and the' 
latte^ with the roller and the board, and are generally 
covered with clarified butter. 

With regard to ddl or pulse, there are five or six 
different kinds of it, called, masoor, urlmr^ 

oord, motheey and muiter or peas. The first ddl js the 
dearest and best, and is the one that is universally 
used by the sick ; it is of a very wholesome kind. 
Alasoor and urhitr arc very heating ; the soup of the 
latter is generally taken by those who have caught > 
cold. Oord is of a cooling nature, and most of it is 
used in the hot season ,* this is the ddl \t^ith which heeng 
or assafoetida is used as a seasouer ; the Hindoos think 
it quite insipid without this drug. The soup ddl is 
cooked with several spices ; a Hindoo thinks it vciy 
hard when he is obliged to dress it without them, and 
when he does so, he shows that ho is very poor. Some 
of these spices arc hiildee or turmeiic, (this is used to 
give the dish a yellow colour) ; dhania or coriander 
seed, pepjier, garlic, and onions. These are the most 
common and used by the generality of the poorer 
classes too. Garlic and onions are not eaten by some 
of tbe higher castes, because prohibited by their re- 
ligion • but many people of the writers’ caste have 
broken, through tliis bond and use them freely, and 
others that do not use them find no fault with thei]^ 
Aromatics, such as cloves,, cardamoms, <fcc., are also 
used by those who can affonl to do so. is used 

by the rich, and Jciirwd tel or sharp oil by the jx>or. 
Eotm or chapdtees (cakes) and ddl are the principal 
articles of food ; — these are the chief things upon 
which the masses live ; they are more common to Hin- 
doos than bread and cheese to Europeans ; a Hindoo 
can. live on them for months without complaining or 

K K 
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thinking of any thing else hence, when people speak 
of imy one’s being in comfortable drcumstances, they 
say, TOiJe ddl 9e khmh ha% that is — mch a one is hojppyi, 
(t8 he is in the possession of rotes and ddl. .When people 
can help it, rotee is never is eaten by itself but always 
with ddl or some kind of vegetable. We have different 
sorts of vegetables in the country ; all of them are 
eaten by Hindoos cooked with spices. They are never 
eaten by themselves, but always with cakes or rice, 
except roasted potatoes, both sweet and the other 
kind ; but when the latter are eaten in a roasted state 
they do not form part of a meal. Those Hindoos, 
who have scon Europeans eating vegetables boiled, 
wonder what pleasure they can find in them as they 
taste so very insipid ; salt, pepper, (fee., cannot in their 
opinion improve the taste much. A Hindoo would 
never think of taking even a mouthful of a boiled 
cabbage or turnip or any other vegetable, unless lie 
were at the point of starvation. They must dresa 
their vegetables with spices and either ghee or oil. 

,The round potato is not originally a vegetable of 
the country. When it was first introduced by some 
European, Hindoos hesitated to eat it, fearing, as it waa 
brought from a foreign land, it might make them lose 
their religion ; but now it is extensively raised in oer^^ 
tain parts of the country and used by all classes ; it 
i^, in fact, considered even here “ the queen of ve- 
getables.” 

A great deal of rice is consumed in certain parts of 
the country. Europeans that have never visited 
Hindoostan, or who have never been higher up than 
Bengal, entertain the notion that the whole nation 
lives on rice ; but this is not the case. The people 
of upper India would feel miserable were they ob%ed 
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to live altogether on^rioe ; it is of a wat^ Hating 
and not sufficiently strengthening for the hsirdworking 
classes. As Bengal is low and damp more of it is 
raised there than in any other part of the country. 
In the North Western Provinces it is dearer than 
wheat and other grains, and is used by the natives 
of these provinces occasionally, and chiefly at public 
-dinners. The poorer part of the population use it 
once or twice a month ; the rich may have it oftener, 
but seldom make an entire meal of it — ^they liave 
cakes and other things with it. 

Fish is to be had in those places that are on and 
near rivers, great ponds and lakes. It is eaten cooked 
with spices. Meat also of different kinds is used by 
Hindoos but only sparingly and as a luxury. They eat 
the fleali of the goat, the sheep, the deer, the have, 
the pigeon, and of some other animals. The flesh of 
the pig is eaten by the lower olasses as a great luxury, 
and the wild boar, which is a species of the pig, al- 
most by all. 

There is an abundance of milk, curdled milk, sugar,^ 
«nd such other articles in the country, all of which, 
used in their dishes. We conclude this subject by 
ing, tlmt the Hindoo dishes are various, mostly 
•woet, palatable, and prepared with great cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Social Intercourse. 

Eutertahimonts- CiviRtieH of Intercourse— -IToppitality to- 
wards travellers — A ]»eculiar mode of salutation of women — 
Costume of the nation. » 

Like all other nations, tlic Hindoos also have public 
dinners. To those dinners relatives and only those 
friends are invited that aire of the same caste 
with the iiiviter. These public dinners .are given at a 
wedding, at tlie birth of child, (though poverty often 
prevents ot\ this occasion) and at the death of a re- 
lation. Public dinners at a wedding and a few days 
after the death of a relation must be given. Excom-- 
mnnicatioii from* caste i» the pnnisliinent of a failure ; 
but the expenses of the dinner are regulated by the 
circumstances of the man. There may be present -at 
an entertainment one or two hundred persons — some- 
times more and at others less. The dishes that they 
generally have tre rice, with some kind of sauce ot 
soup, cakes fried in ghee (or oil if the party invitingg 
be poor) with some vegetable or sweetmeat, curdled 
milk, sugar, and a few tilings more. ' At public din- 
ners the number of dishes is small ; the principal of 
these are rice and poorees (cakes fired in^ghee or oil) ; 
sometimes both of these arc given, and at others only 
one, depending upon the circumstances of the man 
that has invited 5 the other tiling that we have just 
mentioned accompany those articles. Those that are 
wealthy have a few other dishes. A public dinner 
may cost from five rupees to a hundred. Of course 
eat on the floor. The majority of Hindoos have ii6 
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such rooms in their houses that could contain one or 
two hundred persons at a dinner ; so if the season bo 
the hot one, they eat in the open air in the ccurt ; or 
if the cold, in a verandah or under some thatch or tree 
which may he in the court. They sit in a long lino, 
or in a circle if there be a great many of them, leaving 
an opening for people to pass in and out. At these 
entertainments they have no earthen or brass plates, 
but a kind of large, round, and almost flat thing 
(paitree) made of leaves of a small tree called dhah 
( Butea froiidom ) ; tlie leaves, which are pretty large, 
are joined together by small pins of stilf straw, and so 
put together that even the thinnest food they have 
cannot di'op through them. They do not change their 
plates (pattrees) but the same plate does for every 
kind of food ; they have very small pattrees for curdled 
milk, sugar, and such things. As for something to 
drink water out of the higher castes bring with them 
their own brass lotas or jugs (which of course they 
take back) and the lo’wer ones are supplied by the 
inviter with little earthen things just fresh from the 
potters ; these arc left on the spot to be thrown away 
after dinner as useless. An earthen vessel after being 
once used for cooked food or water cannot be removed 
to another place for tise ; by a removal it would be< 
come ceremonially unclean and not be fit for further 
use. They may have earthen vessels at home and use 
them for years ; but cannot remove them to another 
house, that i if they have been used for food and 
water. Those ve^isels, in which water and food have 
not been put, may be removed and used ; and also 
those in which oil and ghee have been kept. The pat- 
trees or the leaf plate are provided by the persoq that gives 
the dinner, After the people have washed their faces, 
hands, and feet (with water that is near them in large 
earthen vessels) and sat down, a person goes round and 
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places a patfree before each man ; then otherer g(y 
round with rice or cakes and other things and put > 
some in the plate of each man. When this is done 
they begin to eat ; after a few minutes people again 
go round and give them more as they require. Those 
that want things also ask for them. While eating 
they are also supplied with water. In a public dinner 
that a Hindoo gives he discharges a duty, and if his 
friends were on some account to refuse to eat the 
dinner, he would consider himself in a very great 
trouble j in \he first place, all his food would go to 
waste, ^and he would suffer a great loss ; in the next 
he would be under excommunication ; and in the third 
place w'hen received back into his caste he would be 
obliged to go to a second and probably greater expense 
in giving another dinner. Women are very seldom 
invited to public dinners ; and those that are so are 
very nearly connected with the family. They do not 
of course sit with the men, but are with the women of 
the family. On this occasion they need not eat after 
the men have done, but can do so at the same time. 
At entertainments liquor is used by certain castes and 
some people mal54) themselves quite ill with it. After 
all have done eating, they rise and wash their hands 
and mouths. The pattrees are collected by a man of 
the lowest caste and thrown away ; so are also the” 
earthen mugs if there have bee;^ uny, 

W^ith regard to the civilities of intercoxirse, when 
two Hindoos see each other for the first time in the 
day, if both of them be Brahmins, they say to each 
other Namashhdr^ or, I respactfally salute you. If one 
of them be^ Brahmin, and the other of anoth^ caste, 
the latter says first, Pdldgan Mak&rdj^ that is I iouds 
your feet or how before you in respect, great Sir,. The 
feet are the lowest part of the body, and they are 
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touched to show great humility and respect. When 
people perform this ceremony, they bow and first touch 
the feet and then their heads to shew that they respect 
those feet above their heads. People very often actu- 
ally fall down at the feet of Brahmins and worship 
them and Brahmins stand still with the greatest 
complacency and receive the worship. But most 
generally when a man salutes a Brahmin he does 
not bow and touch his feet but only says Paid- 
gin ; the other returns this salutation by saying 
hdd, — I bless you ; or Jai Ju), — may you he happy. If 
both persons belong to a different caste from that of 
the Brahmins’, they say to each other lidm^ Ram ; 
this is the name of one of their principal gods, and 
a blessing to each other is implied in its ropitition. 
If they have met after a long time, each of them re- 
peats this name five or six times with an expression 
of great joy in their faces. If they be very intimate 
friends and have been separated long, they embrace 
■each other. 

Wlien a Hindoo goes to pay a visit to a friend, he is 
received in the room which is at the entrance of the 
yard or court. Salutation being over, he is asked to 
sit down and treated with the Hookali. Different 
things are then talked about, such as business, money, 
fields, relations, some quarrel, and so forth, and smok- 
ing is also all the time going on. If the visit be a 
formal one, and both parties belong to a higher caste 
and have education and some wealth — the visitor is 
presented with pan (betel leaf), fitter, cardamoms, and 
lemonade or some other cooling drink, if it be the 
bot season. The utter ts a very sweet smelling per- 
fume : two or three drops of it are put upon the 
handkerchief or upon the coat. Cardamoms are taken 
into the mouth and chewed. If four or five persons 
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1)6 sitting and some of them be visiters, <ill of them 
do not speak at once ; one speaks at a time and the 
•others hear. On other occasions "when there are sever- 
al uneducated natives together and each is anxious to 
say something, almost all of them speak out at once 
until silenced by some grave or elderly person among 
them or by somebody else. Eimopcans have observed 
it and justly found fault with it. 

There is some hospitality among the Hindoos as well 
«,s among all other nations. When a friend arrives at 
the house of a man as a traveller he is saluted with 
great warmth and reiterated questions arc put con- 
cerning his own and his family’s health. I'his done, 
he is asked to smoke. Tobacco with fire is broui^ht in 
a little earthen thing by the man of the house and is 
given to the guest, who lias his own hookah ; (here he 
is supposed to be of another caste). After smoking 
and talking about different things, such as absent re- 
lations and so forth, the guest tliinks of cooking his 
food. As he is of another caste, ho cannot eat with 
the family ; the host gives him cither from his house 
or from the market the necessary articles, which are, 
flour, dal, salt, ghee, red pepi)er, and fuel. Turmeric, 
garlic, and other stuffs are not used by tjavellers on 
account of the trouble of pounding and bruising 
them. If the guest has his owm utensils he uses them 
to cook in and eat out of, if not the host gets them for 
him. If the host belong to one of the lowest castes, and 
the guest to one of higher ones, he must not give him 
his own utensils, but must get them from some neigh- 
bour, who is of a better caste. When there is a well 
in the court, the guest cooks Sis food in a verandah be- 
longing to the house of the host ; but when there is 
none, he goes outside to some well and cooks by it ; this 
is for the sake of having water at hand ; he cannot use 
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the water that the host has iu his house. After dinner 
is over, the guest and host and other male members 
of the latter’s family sit together, and smoke and talk 
to a late hour in the night. When they retire, the 
guest sleeps either in the public room, where men sit 
and visitors are received, or in a verandah. He leaves 
in the morning, and is expected to do so. 

When a host has a guest that is of the same caste 
with him»and of the same subdivision, water is on his 
arrival given him to wash his hands, feet, and face ; 
and eats with the family. He is also expected to leave * 
in the morning. When a guest is a near relation of 
the host great attention is paid him ; every body in 
the house tries to make him comfortable ; water is soon 
brought for him to wash himself ; he has constantly 
fresh charges of tobacco ; and regarding food women 
do for him all their best. However, the arrival of 
such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly man occa- 
sions some inconvenience to the women of the family, 
and especially to those whose husband are younger 
than the guest, because they cannot move about freely 
while he is there. But when the guest is young, the 
women carry on many a joke with him. The arrival 
of guests who are distant relations is not desirable to 
women ; partly because thc}’^ may not be fible to 
move about freely ; and partly because they have the 
trouble of cooking for him if he arrive at an unseason 
able hour ; but another cause of great dissatisfection 
is that the family has to feed him while he stays 
there ; — women perhaps feel more in parting with 
things than men ; however, if the guest be a distant 
relation, and not a particiilar friend of the family, his 
speedy departure is wished for by men as well as by- 
women. There is' a saying on this point current 
among people, — Do din I t imlirndnly iUre din Id heimdniy 

L 
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i?\rhioli means, a guest is entitled to Hie rites of hospitality 
for two days : if he remains with his host the third day^ 
he is dishonest 

The salutation of women towards a male relation 
coming from a distance is of a peculiar kind ; as soon 
as they see him, they throw their arras round his 
waist, having the head too there, their body being 
bent almost to a right angle ; after they thus take 
hold of him, they pretend to weep for the pleasure of 
seeing him after such a long time ; they make a noise 
as if they were weeping and manage to get some tears 
out of their eyes ; but sometimes they . really wco]) 
when they sec some near and doai* relation aftgr a 
lapse of ycai’s. 'While the w'oman is weeping, the nian 
is speaking consolatory words to her, and after three 
or four minutes, while speaking, gently relieves him- 
self from lier hold. 

W^e will now speak of the costume of the Hindoos, 
and begin from the top. The principal head-dress is 
tlie pagree or turban. It is a lung, naiTow, and thin 
piece of mu^ilin and is wound round the head with 
great neatness and art. Adjusting it tlms takes about 
half an hour or somewhat less and is not wound daily ; 
this would be too troublesome. Winding it pretty 
and neat answ'ers for a fortnight or oven a month. 
It is the most respectful of all the pieces that a Hin- 
doo wears, and for a man to appear with decorum and 
I'cspect in public or before a superior iu business 
absolutely necessary. A superior would take it as a 
great insult if his inferior were to go to him without a 
turban or some piece of cloth like it, wound about his 
head. The honor of a man is believed to consist in 
the turban, and when in a quaiTel or scuffle a man’s 
turbau is thi’own .off bis head it is said — Im Aenor 
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iKen tahn aivay^ or that ho has been grossl}' insulted. 
When a man begs a superior for a thing of great im- 
portance extremely hard he takes ofFhis turban and lays 
it at his feet ; this denotes great humility. . People have 
turbans dyed of different colours. There is a class of 
men who adji b . turbans for the head in a much neater, 
handsomer, and compactei* way ; and those who attend 
courts and have much to do with Europeans generally 
get them adjusted by these men. Such a turban does 
not get loose by frequent use ; but can be used for 
months, if the man only manages to keo}) it clean. 
The turban adjustor uses a needle and a little threajd 
in the arrangement of the turban, but in such a way 
that the thread cannot be observed. His charge for 
this piece of work is never less than two annas and 
seldom more than eight, unless it be for a prince and 
such other great men in which there is a good deal of 
silver and gold lacc used. A Turban is one of the 
presents tliat a servant gets from his master, or a 
relation from another relation. A person that receives 
a turban as^ a present sets more value ^upon it than 
he would upon money were it oven . thrice its worth. 
A fine muslin -pagree costs about two rujiees. 

■ Another piece for the head is the iopee or cap ; it is 
a very light and round thing made of different stuffs, 
and Just large enough to cover the crown of tlm 
head. It is worn by boys and those men who have no 
turbans ; and It is worn at homo by those men too 
who use^ turbans wlien out. Young men proud of 
their youth and health and fncliued to be vicious wear 
it on one side of their heads an * generally oT thin at- 
tractive stuffs. This is however peculiar to Mohome- 
4ans. People who use neither caps nor turbans tie 
round their head a piece of cloth about two or three 
'yards long. Such a piece is mostly used by country- 
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men, and is called angmuMd^ and when round thld 
head, mooraitkdy from twoot, which means head. 

The next piece is the Ang 6 , or coat. It has long 
and loose sleeves, and skirts all around which reach 
down to the knees ; it has no buttons, but strings ; 
some have four and others six. The European coat 
is generally left unbuttoned ; but the strings of the 
Hindoo coat m’e always fastened. The former opens 
in front ; but the latter on the right side of the 
chest. The Mohomedan coat opens on the left, and 
this is enougR to shew whether a person is a Hindoo 
or a Mohomedan witliout his saying r,o. Coats are 
made of different stuffs. In the hot season white ones 
aite^uni versa! ly used ; but in the cold tlicy are made 
of va,irious sorts of chintz and are lined aiid also stuff- 
ed with oeotton. A muslin coat may cost from half a 
rupee to five, a warm oiio from one to twenty. 
On account of climate two or three pieces are not 
generally worn over the other ; one piece is quite 
sufficient ; howeWd-^ some persons, tliough very few, 
w^ear under the another piece called the mirzai. 
The only diffdV(^ii(j0 between a coat and a mirzai is, 
that the latter 110 skirts ; — it may be called a 
jacket. It is mucli more convenient thing to the 
working claj^gcs by whom it is almost universally w'orn 
instead of the long coat. In summer the mirzai jis 
made of various sorts of liuen, and in winter of different 
kinds 5f chintz with lining and cotton. Besides these 
f Ttb," there is still another piece for the body T^orn only 
by some people and |jallcd the fatooee ; this differs 
fmm a mirzai in liaving no sleeves ; it may be called a 
a waistcoat. 

Another piece of a Hindoo’s dress is the dhotee ; it 
answers in place of pantaloons or trowsers. It is' ^ 
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peice of Cotton cloth about five or six yards long ai|d 
more than a yard broad. They wear it round their 
person pretty tight, and the higher classes not without 
a degree of grace. It extends from the waist to the 
knees and that of the higher clsCsses much lower. 
When they purchase a dho^tee from a wpaver, they 
give it to a fuller to bleach it. After this they do not 
get it washed by a dhohee (washerman), but clean it 
themselves. After it is bleached they dye it with a 
kind of reddish earth to prevent its appearing mucli 
soiled when worn. In former times only the higher 
classes used to dye with this earth, but now under the 
British Rule some sweepers also, who arc with Euro- 
peans, do so and the former after (x>m plain of this : 
they believe the sweepers are Jjolding their lieads now 
too high. Those Hindoos wlio work in Courts and 
other Government Cilices as assistants in administering 
Justice, I nd is writers, have adopted the Mohomedan 
custom of wearing trousers while at work ; but at home 
they use the dhotec. Some Bauiyas*or merchants and 
a few others also wear loose or tight trousers of linen 
or chintz when out ; b^t at home use the dhotee. 

Another thing is the kamarhand or girdle, a piece 
about three or four yards long and half broad, tied 
round the waist for the sake of activity and a degree 
of strength. It is in some respects for tho same pur- 
pose as the bolt of Europeans. When a man wants 
to work very hard or walk very fast he generally wr^^ps 
this piece round his waist pretty tight ; iience the ex- 
pression kamar hdndhnd (to girdle) means to address 
one’s self resolutely to do a thing. It is absolutely 
necessary to be round the waist whenm Hindoo would 
appear in full dress. Kamarhanda are often dyed of 
various coloims. When a master wishes to make his ser- 
Wit a fine iffesent, he generally gives him the prinoi- 

L L 
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pill pieces of dress that we have mentioned ; namely 
a turban, a coat, a dhotee (or a pair of trousers), and 
a kamarband ; and they are highly valued. The 
. Haying among people to whom such presents are made 
is, that they value a present of clothes more than a 
])resent of * money, because the latter would boused 
up soon, but tlie former would bo kept long and the 
donor remembered with giatitude. There is of course 
truth in (his. 

Last of all come the shoes. They arc made by one 
of tlie lowest classes, and ai-e of various kinds and 
<ii!Tei*eiit values. The kind that is worn by poor 
countrymeii is very conrso and costs about a shilling 
a psiir ; but is strong and will last several months,, 
Tiiose worn by the educated classes living in cities are 
ordilTeroiit colours, as red, gi-een, yellow, &c., and are 
light and handsome ; the top of some of them is in- 
terwoven with siiver and gold thread, and tlie np])er 
j)art of some is made ol* wollcn cloth of rod, gtoen, or 
yellow colour. A shoe is an unholy tiling, and to be 
beaten with a Shoe is (uio of #he greatest indiirnitics 
that could hefal a Hindoo. In quarrels and slight 
aftrays people of the lower classes often heat each 
other with this unholy thing. 

There is a kind of wooden shoes used hy some 
jioople ill tlie rainy season when the streets are full 
of water and mud, and leather shoes are not of much 
service. The upper part of these shoes consist, of 
leather straps, with which they are attached to the 
feet. The wooden shoes used by religious Brahmins 
Jiave no leather straps. These slices are used by such 
Bi-ahmins after bathing and before worship in aU sea- 
sons. Leather is unholy ; and if this article were to 
come in contact with their bodies after bathing, they 
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would be polliidoi, and pooja could not be performed ; 
they use these wooden shoes therefore without leather, 
'rhere is a little wooden pin with a round head in t!ie 
front part of tlie shoe ; the foot kec[^»3 hold of -the 
shoe with its two biggest toes, keeping the pin between 
them. People walk pretty fast with these shoes 
and fiufior no inconvenience. 


C H A P T E K XT. 

Social Intkucouiise, — Con'tin uei>. 

Practice, of Medicine -Decision of causes by arbitration — 
Diveisions and AiiiiisemcutA). 

Tiie practice of medicine among the Hindoos is very 
poor, and s\iperstition has a great deal to -do with it. 
Most of the works that treat of this subject arc in 
Sauserit and are believed to be inspired, and form 
thej’cfore a part of their sacied 8ci’i])tures. Such be- 
ing the case, iiriprovcmcnt in the art is never dreamt 
of, and this is the reason that their practice is the 
same that it w^as thousands of years ago. ^J^liey do 
not j)osscss the least knowledge of physiology and 
surgery. A few books on tlio hoalhig art arc in Hiii- 
dee, the commtm language of the Hindoos of Northern 
India, and some people that belong to castes lower 
than that of the Brahmins study these books ami 
practise the art. It must be confessed that sometimes 
very wonderful cures are performed by them. Diseases 
that have baffied all the skill of regularly educated 
European physicians have yielded to the treatment of 
these self-constituted doctors. Some them practise 
tiie art through mere benevolence and do not charge 
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tlieir patients for their trouble ; but on tlie contrary 
often give them medicine gratis when they have it 
ready by them. Once a native cured a European of 
an asthinn of three or four years standing by giving 
him a few black sweet pills. The latter begged him 
to take something as a reward for this astonishing 
(iiire, but the man would not listen to such a thing, 
nor would he tell of what ingredients the medicine 
was composed. After this cure ihc Euro])caii enjoyed 
good health for about twenty five years. The asthma 
however returned a few months Vo fore his death, 
which was perhaps from debility of constitution as he 
was quite an old man, and tliC saying is common, that 
old age is the rendezvous of diseases. Old age, nsth' 
Ilia, and other diseases at last carried him off. WI on 
the native first offered to cure the European, he 
ed at him ; but soon experienced the boiiefiL of a trial. 
Optlialmia is common in the country, and native phy 
sicians as well as old women and some otliers ki'ow 
some very good medicines for this complaint. In ov 
dinary cases these answer much better than the p:oS" 
criptions of European physicians. AVlicn a medicine 
is particularly efSciousTor a sej-ious complaint, tliey 
do not like to tell of what it is composed and how it 
is made ; they believe it loses its efficacy if its ingi-e- 
dients and the mode of its preparation are made 
public. 

The Hindoo way of treating is called misrdnee, and 
the Mohomedan manner, yundnee. There are some 
Hindoos of the higher castes, w'ho after having studied 
the art in Persian and a little in Arabic, practise ac- 
cording to the Mohomedan way. They are called J7a- 
or Tabers, Those who treat according to the 
Hindoo mode are called Baidhs. |!here is a vast dif- 
ference between the two systems. The Mohomedan 
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medicines are generally cooling ; and the Hindoo 
mostly of a heating nature. In botii, patients have 
to take pretty large doses to be bcnciited. 

Most of those pliysicians who depend for their IIvt 
ing on tlic art find it a sorry profession, as tliey do not 
in gema’a!' me(3t witli a fair remuneration^ When they 
arc called to sec a patient, they cannot soltlc before 
iiaiul Avhat they Avill take for tlicir trouble as tliis 
Would he exti*emely impolite. Wljen the patient re- 
covers he gives them a trifle. Some patients, wlio 
call et ])hysician's b.ouses for aSid, give them nothing. 
Physicians complain that tliey always avoid ii|)pearing 
hoiort' them, lest they should he reminded of the 
obligation. This dishonest treatment has tended to 
make physicians mean and led tliem to unfair ways of 
romunoratiiig^ themselves. Sometimes wiicn a physi- 
ivan goes to see a rich patient, lie happens to cast his 
e\ * on some jiretty thing that may be abo.ut liim, 
jas for instance, a hookah^ or a pretty rug, or some sucli 
thing, “dll! this is a beautiful tiling”, says he,. 

• svbcre did you get it P’ “ J got it fiom such a-placo 

such a man,” replies the patient. “ I should like 
to have one myself,” rejoins the pliysician. “You 
e.an take this one if it suit you says the jiatient 
through mere politeness, not meaning that he sliould 
really take it. “Oh, you will be [>ut to iuconvenioucc 
by parting with it,” says the Ilaidii or Hakeem, really 
glad in his heart at the offer, “ Oh 1 no,” says the 
patient again through courtesy. On this’ the physician 
not willing to lose sucli an opportunity calls out to liis 
servant, who is always with him, to take it up. Tlmsc 
who. practise, according to the Mohomedan way write 
their prescriptions in Persian, and the Baidhs write 
in Hindee. These 5||iBscriptions are taken to tlujsc 
who sell ingredients for medicines. Mohornedaus 
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who sell these drugs and ingredients are called 
Aitdra ; they also sell rose water and various 
sorts of juices. Hindoos who deal in tliese article 
are called Fansdrees ; besides these ingredients they 
sell all sorts of spices, such as cinnamon, cloves, 
cardamoms, allspice, nutmegs, &c. These attars 
and pansarees know the names of all those tilings 
tliat are used for medicine and wdiich are known to tlie 
most skillful physicians themselves. Tliese drugs, itc, 
amount to several hundreds and are brouglit from 
every pint of the vast country of India, and also from 
noighlunn-ing lands, suoli as Arabia, Persia, and so 
forth. Tiiey have the same things of different quali- 
ties and frequently give inferior stuffs, unless the pur' 
chaser or pliysician has a good knowledge of them 
liimself. The trade of these men as w’ell as the pro- 
fession of physicians flourishes most in a time of gene- 
ral sickness, especially if it be long continued. Drug- 
gists are jiarticutarly exorliitant then, and many phy- 
sicians are believed to be desirous of protracting their 
rich patients’ illness as long as they conveniently can. 
IM^diciiics that are simple in their preparation are pre- 
pared by the patients themselves ; such in general are 
the medicines of the poorer classes. The medicines of 
Ihe rich, wdiich of course require a good deal of nicety, 
are prepared by the physicians ; and in such cases iu 
the place of one i-upee they charge five or six, besides 
'the remuneration that they expect. 

Native physicians sec their patients particularly in 
the morning to know* their real state. When a person 
is taken with fever, they do not like to give medicine 
for its removal' till it has risen as high as it can, 
and Oven brought down ; if it be checked before hand 
it will trouble longer and bo v^i^lpfficult to shake off. 
Allowing the fever to run its length they call j>ahnd or 
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getting into full force. Starvation ( Langlmi ) is otn 
of their common means of curing their patients ii 
cases of fever. Sick people are always fed on the sou] 
of the mooiig-ddl and kljbivhree (a dish ofriceanddal, mix 
ed before cooking) ; and for some time after their re 
covery, besides hliichree^ they have to live only on tlii; 
dal and one or two thiu cakes of wheat flour. 

When a sick person is believed, to bo past recovery 
and is possessed of means he desires that some aim; 
should be given to the Brahmins and the poor in hi: 
name. Those who possess riches and have their heart? 
ardently set on them* have them brought before them, 
gaze on them eagerly, and take their last leave oi 
them with extreme pain and sorrow. 

The trial of cases by Panrhdj/at or arbitration U 
quite common among the Hindoo, s. Whsn anything is 
to be decided, a few fiiendsof the party or parties con- 
cerned in the case meet together, andlicar and investi- 
gate the matter and try to do justice. Tlie lowest 
classes are very noisy on such occasions ; they alw^’ay.s 
get a great quantity of liquor, and w^hen it is drunk 
and heats them, the greatest disorder, as far as vocif- 
emtion is concerned, prevails in the Panchayat, which 
is held in a house, under a tree, or in the open air. 
The liquor is not however taken to excess before they 
have got through a good part of the case ; and the 
decision is almost always in acconlance with the prin- 
ciples of justice. The higher and the middle classes 
conduct these courts quite respectfully and decently. 
Among the lowest classes the offending p.arty is 
puniSiicd in different ways ; sometimes he is thrashed 
with whips or beaten with a shoe ; at others he is 
fined ; (the fine hiMg used to buy liquor or sweet- 
meats for the memoira of the arbitration ;) sometimes 
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he is excommunicated, which is called hookah 
pjinee bund,’’ that is, his smoking and drinking water 
^nth his brethren is stopj^ed. More serious cases that 
afFoct the public welfare are brouglit before the Magis- 
trate. Judges and Magistrates often get native juries 
to help therxi in the decision of cases ; and they some- 
times ach ise j)cop’e to settle their quarrels by arbitra- 
tion. 

With rcgai d to diversions and amusements, the ' 
Hindoos are lud boliind any nation on the earth on 
tliis point. There are various ways in which they pat s 
their leisure hours. Europeans laivc wiitten on this 
subject, and we will there foi’c describe very 'briefly. 

There is a largo (dass (fl jugglers all over the coim- 
tryj some of whose tricks and deceptions are most 
astonishing. They sw^allow swords, pretend to swallow 
fire, and liandle red hot burning chains, and also pre- 
tend to produce a small mangoe tree from a seed in the 
course of an liour or two. A friend of the Author’s 
once saw a man of this class who pretended to take 
off* his head, ite offered to shew us the same ; (this 
friend is a lieatlion and has often had religious discus- 
sions with us, and meant to astonish us if w^e could 
not find out the trick) ; we said, we would see this 
feat on condition that he would allow us to bury his 
head after it w^as taken off ; to this, he thought, the 
man would not agree. Some of them, who are called 
ntefs, among other feats dance "on ropes ; walk on the 
same with the points of horns, — the horns tied to their 
feet ; run up poles thirty or forty feet high and there 
lie on their backs ; slide on ropes with their heads, — : 
their feet being high in the air ; leap a few feet over 
high camels from the ground ; walk fast on their toes 
over a sheet stretched out at the four comers, witkput 
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letting the weight of their bodies fall on the sheet 
and tear it ; and throw np three iron spikes (with 
wooden handles) higli in the air, lie down instantly on 
their backs, and receive the descending spikes (the 
iron part downward) about their thighs — one between 
the tliighs and the other two on each side without 
hurting -themselves ; the spikes strike into the ground, 
standing ujn-ight 

There is a class of men who act as buffoons (BhdncU) 
and are called on certain occasions. Their perform- 
ances are amusing and entertaining ; but sometimes 
very gross and indecent. 

Women also go about m certain exliibitions. Some 
of them raise largo weights with tlicir eyelids, bring 
o\it scores of yards of thread and cotton of different 
colours, nuentanglcd, from within a lump ofeow^ dung ; 
and practise a good many other trickn^, The youngest 
and handsomest of tliese w'^omen is called the Fool- 
'niat(:4>y she is the principal person 'in the exhibition. 
There are some women who take hold of naked swords 
with their mouths, ^ud tie little hells in different parts 
of their bodies; such as the elbow^s, knees, shoulders, 
and so forth, and also have two attriched to tlieir 
palms, and strike the bells in the different parts of 
the body with those in their hands wit h great rapidity 
w'ithout cutting their arms by the naked sword across 
their months ; the anm work above ns well as beloto the 
mord in every direction wii^h great rapidity, and the 
head also of course with the mouth and the sw^ord is 
constantly turning this w ay and that ; yet they become 
so expert ill this practice that the arms do not* even 
touch the sword. 

People have also exhibition of puppets performed 
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at night. The piippets are gaily dressed and brought 
from behind the scene by means of wire. The first 
few puppets that are brought out are servants of tt^ 
great Akb^r, Emperor of India. They are sweepers, 
&c., and come to prepare the place for a public audi- 
ence ; then come all tlie principal Nawdhs and Elijahs 
of the country that were his cotemporaries ^nd de- 
puties ; after which the great Emj)eror himself makes 
his appearance on an elc])liant. After the arrival of 
the Empcroi*, a dancing girl (puppet) is brought out, 
dances for some time in the fashion of the native dan- 
cing girls. When this is over a good many other pup- 
pets are produced on the stage, such as a Baniya with 
liis bundle and a thief to st(ia] it ; a washerman, wash- 
ing clothes in a river and a crocodile j)iil(irig him 
away, <fec. The man beJ)ind the scene or curtain makes 
a whistling noise, which represents the puppets talking ; 
there is always a man in front of the scene, who ex- 
plains what is going on, and every now and ihon also 
speaks for the pnppets. He sings and plays on 
an instrument too to di^’ert the attention of the speo- 
tatore while a pvppct is preparing to come out, and al- 
so to prolong the performance. A^Jier the puppet ex- 
hibition is over one or two men generally dress them- 
selves in the European manner as a gentleman and a 
lady and dance as Europeans do, and the former apes 
them in walking, talking Hindoostanee in their peculi- 
ar way, <tc. , This is very droll and the whole quite 
amusing when performed well. The exhibition takes 
about three hours, and these people are paid from eight 
annas to two or three rupees per performance. The 
former sum is given by the poorer classes and the lat- 
ter by native aiid European gentlemen. 

Animals also come- in to afford the Hindoos amuse- 
ment. They take great delight in witnessing the fight- 
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ing of cooks, quails, rams, and 16 , 1 %^ (a species of red- 
breasts). Some also go about with bears and mou'^ 
keys. When there are two bears, both of them 
wrestle with each' other ; but when thei^e is only 
one, the man wrestles with tlie bear, though he never 
provokes the beast beyond a certain degree, and always 
pretends or allows himself to be thrown down. The 
monkeys are in pairs, and . represent a discontented 
wife and an unhappy husband, — and the male monkey 
also a beau, a man just setting out in search of a si- 
ttiation, (fee. He also plays on the khanjree (an instru- 
ment like one end of a small drum) with a peculiar and 
knowing motion of body, face and eyes, while playing. 
Snake charmers also go about with snakes in their baskets. 

Horsemanship, marksmanship, swordsmanship, and 
wrestling are also some of the ways by which they 
divert themselves. VVe need not sjicak particularly of 
each. A swordsman (paiiehdz) keeps a shield in his 
left hand to defend himself. Native princes generally 
keep wrestlers in their service for their amusement, 
and some of them are indeed po.sscsscd of great phys- 
ical ‘power. The giuno of chess, of which the Hindoos 
are said to be the inventors, forms one of their amuse- 
ments, and so does gambling. T’he latter is almost 
universal in the festival of LampI spoken of before. 
They always recreate themselves also with songs — the 
great and engrossing subject of which is Love^ and that 
mostly between the husband and the wife. The speaker 
in these songs is almost aiways the wife, though the 
singer is the husband. At night when the duties of 
the day are over before and after the night meal they 
sing and play on the khanjree^ the* instrument just 
mentioned, and also tell stories. 

But the greatest source of amusement and diversion 
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to a Hindoo are the dancing girls. They have theiA 
at weddings and on most of their principal holidays. 
These dancing girls are of course of an irregular course 
of life, as no respectable women would appear thus 
before the public. They are all good looking and some 
of them are possessed of extraordinary beauty. Dan- 
cing girls arc paid according to the circuinstances of 
the man who hires them and the celebrity in the 
neighbourhood or the country of the girl. This celeV>- 
rity has reiercnce to her beauty, fine voice, and move- 
ments in dancing. Native princes have this amuse- 
ment almost dfiily. Some of the Hindoos as well aa 
Mohomcdans to acciuire greater celebrity make them 
dance on exlensive tables liorne on the shoulders of 
bearers or people of the caste called kahdrs. Those girls 
sing also while dancing, and their songs are accompa- 
nied by musical instruments — they being always attend- 
ed by mu8i(iiiuis. As we cannot describe these darws- 
yjg girls and their nauich (dancing) so well as some 
European AutViors, who have written on the subject, 
have done, we give one or two extracts from them. — 
The dancing girls who perform at private entertain- 
ments adopt their movements to the taste and charac- 
ter of those before whom they exhibit. Here, as iu 
public, they are accompanied by musicians playing on 
instruments resembling the violin and guitar.' Their 
dances require gi’eat attention from the dancers feet 
being hung with small bclls^ which act in concert with 
the music. Two girls ustially perform at the same 
tipie ; their steps are not so mazy and active as ours, 
but much more interesting ; as the song, the music, 
and the motions of the dance combine to express love, 
hope, jealousy, deepair, and the passions so well known , 
to lovers, and very easy to be understood by those who 
are ignorant of other languages.” * “ In the East the 

* The Library of J2ntertamiDg Knowledge. — The Hindoos. 'VoL 
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^kaowledged object in view^ being to inflame the pas- 
sions, they (the dancing girls) proceed directly, and by 
the most obvious mc‘ans to this end. Tlie whole drama 
of love is represented. The dancer, discarding as 
unworthy of her art, the husk of passion, commences 
a series of attitudes and gestures, sometimes highly 
indelicate, and always too gross to be pleasing to a 
refined taste. She is the very personification of wan- 
ton delight, and as she follows with im})assioned eager- 
ness the inflaming march of the music, suiting her 
indecorous postures to the suggestions of the notes, 
her whole frame quivers with desire, her eyes sparkle, 
her voice falters, and she exh?l)its every symptom of 
intense passion.’’ * This last description is true to 
the life and no better could be given. The following 
description will answer for their dress and aj)pearanoe. 
“ Perfumes, elegant and attractive attire, particularly 
of the head, .swi‘et scented flowers, iuteii;winod with 
eJ^quisito art alxnit their beautiful hair multitudes of 
ornamental trinkets, adapted witli infinite taste to the 
diflPerent parts of the body, a graceful carriage and 
measured step, indicating luxurious delight ; such are 
the allurements and charms which these enchanting 
sirens display to accomjdish their seductive designs”, 
‘‘ Mr. Cruso, who witnessed 1 heir jierformanoe at 
Khjtnpoor, speaks of a set of young dancing girls 
from Cashmere, of such surpassii^g beauty, grace, and 
elegant accomplishments that he despaired of being 
able to convey by words any tolerable idea of 
them,” t 

II. p. 91. quoted from Bishop Heber. 

* Jjibrary of Entertaining Knowledge. — TJjfi Hindoos. Vol, II, 
p. 90, quoted fi'om Dubois' Description &c. 

Ibid — P. 96. quoted hrom Dubois and ** Oriental 
Memoirs.’’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Hindoo Women. 


Desire for male issue — Destruction of female children — Early 
marriage — Education of girls — Character of Hindoo women — 
D ress — Omaments— Beauty. 

Among the Hindoos there is a great desire for male- 
children for the following reasons : — in the first place, 
they expect them to perpetuate their names ; secondly, 
they hope to he supported by them in old age ; and 
lastly they are pleaded with the thouglit that there 
will bo an increase of their nearer relations or of those 
who will be under their immediate paternal govern- 
ment. For those reasons that man is considered very 
highly favoured who has only boys in his family. 
Those objects are not aoconiplii^hcd by female children ; 
they have consequently no desire for daughters and 
girls are not valued like boys. A girl after being mar- 
ried and made over to her husband has no in»portant 
connection with her father, but according to divine 
command becomes one with her husband and his fami- 
ly, and the children that she bears perpetuate the 
liame of her husband and not of her father. The 
saying is comn^m among the Hindoos that a daughter 
is parde ghav kee^ tliat is, she belongs, even while living 
in her father's family, to the family of another person. 
Again, a Hindoo expects no support from a daughter j 
in the first place, she may have no means to help him, 
or may not be allowed to dp so by her husband ; and 
in the next, even if she be able, the father, among the 
higher and middle classes, will not accept any support 
from her ; this is contrary to the Hindoo notion 
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propriety. If the father goes to the house of a mar- 
ried daughter even as a traveller, ho will not eat any 
thing that belongs to her, but will got articles from 
the market at his own exjjensc and cook for himself. 
He will not receive any thing from a daughter because 
she is a weaker vessel.’’ 

Rijpoots or people of the warriors’ caste have a 
great dislike to female issue and have been in the habit 
of killing their daughters some way or other at the 
time of their birth. Tlie reason why these Rajpoota 
do not like to have female children is that according 
to their peouliar custom they have to be at a great 
expense in marrying their daiigliters ; the poorest must 
expend hundreds and the wealthiest thousands of ru- 
pees. The former never expect to be able to marry 
them on account of their poverty, and the latter 
would rather destroy their daughters than part with 
their wealth. * 

Speaking of the Hindoo doctrine of the transmigm- 
tion of souls. A European Writer says; “he,” (that 
is, the European in India,) “ sees in R ijasthan, a fa- 
ther smother his own daughter, in the hope tliat she 
will soon return to the earth, in a happier male form, 
Yet the fither’s heart' does not beat less warmly in 
India than in Europe. ”t We do by no means believe 
that these Rajpoots are so good as this Writer thinks 
them to be. The true reason is tlie one that we have 
mentioned, namely, the dreaded expense. As for the 
happiness of the next birth, the Hindoos have no de- 

* The British Government has done its best to put a stop to 
this atrocious practice, and no Ritjpoot can now kill his infaiit 
daughter with impunity, — ^that is when the crime is iwoved 
a^^Bunst him. 

f Couai Bj<>ni8tjeTn^*s Theogoi^ of the Hindoos, p. 6Q, 
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finite notion, if any at ^ally about the transmigration of 
the souls of little children. Again we have no faith 
in the assertion, that, “ the father’s heart does not 
beat less warmly in India than in Europe.” The heart 
of those RdjpooU who smother their daughters beats 
li&B warmly nay very coldly. Tliey smother their 
daughters not to make them happier in a supposed 
next birth, but to get rid of them. They treat their 
new born female infants as lumps of clay, nay as in- 
jurious little things, and prove themselves as hard-- 
hearted as infernal spirits. We are told by a higher 
authority that it is possible for people to be “without 
natural affection” and we in India know this also by 
observation. 

But all the other castes in evei-y part of the coun- 
try take care of their daughtei's and bring them up 
with the same degj’ce of temporal comfort (mental edu- 
cation excepted) with which they bring up their sons. 
They even go further and give them better clothing 
and more jewels ; and as long as a girl is a virgin, she 
is, in a measure, considered a sacred being. And 
though they believe their daughters destined to be 
connected to, and to live with other families, and do not 
expect any lieli) from them, yet they love them. * 
The Hindoos believe that woman is ^made only for 
marriage and thus almost from the very time that a 
girl is born they begin to think of her wedding ; in this 
they think her chief hajipiuess consists, and from the 
time that a girl gets five or six years old they begin 
to make themselves very anxious about her nuptials. 
As she grows up, talks, and understands a little about 
things, her ears aye constantly assailed with the talk 

* We however say that poor Brahmins and oihetn, whn 

have to pay a certain sum at the marriage of their daughters !are 
not sorry when their daughters die before they are maixied. . , ^ 
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of marriage. Constantly hearing of licr own wedding 
and that of other children about her, her mhid is full 
of this subject ; she is elated* with the .idea of being 
iharried soon ; ..and by hearing so much spoken of it, 
naturally tliinlis it is a state of the gi’eatest happiness, 
and that there is no ha less but in it. A love for 
fine, dyed, and attractive raiment and jewels, is instill- 
ed into her mind at an early age, and licr heart ex- 
pands with joy when she liiids herself dressed in an 
attractive garment of deep red or rose, ornaments on 
her body and ospeciaWy on all licr toes, wliich ait) a 
kind of very small iiclls and tinkle as she walks. The 
sight of licr dyed dress and the tinkling of her bells 
make her believe that she isat tin? snmi nit of happiness. 

The cliief education of a girl consists in learning to 
dress those dishes that arc coninion among the 
Hindoos ; rough needle work ; behaving seemly in 
company ; playing on the drum ; learning some songs 
sung by women ; and sometimes also dancing. Wo- 
men of good character do not dance before men nor 
ill public ; they learn to dance for their own amuse- 
ment, and do so at home among themselves, unobserved 
even by men of their own families ; the same also with 
regard to playing on tlie drum. They will sing 
before men ; but when they do so tlicre arc 
several of them together. A girl learns all those 
things while with her })arent», and dues not acquire 
them by oral instruction, but by the example of the 
women of her fajnily and of her neiglibourhood. By 
the time she is grown up and ready to be removed to 
her husband’s family, she is generally an adept in 
these things and takes an active })art 5n all the plea- 
sure parties that comer^icross her in now home, that 
is, -jparties composed of her near female relations. 
Though married at an early age (sometimes so eirly as 
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ten men, being togetWfer, can keep silent for hours, but 
two women cannot ; and the more women the more talk. 
A great part of their conversation is about their own 
and tlieir , female friends’ and neighbours’ private cir- 
cumstances such as an expected increase of family &c. 

Many of them have a <lis]K)sition to backbite and 
quarrel ; there is however more of tins in the lower 
classes. They Hj)cak very loud w'hcn they quarrel and 
abuse each other with most horiid namc^j. When a 
women abuses another women, she wishes that she 
may become a widow, that is, hol])less ; — that her 
children may die, d^e. And when she ciu’scs a mail', 
she wishes or rather expresses the enrst? hy saying tha^ 
his board and wliiskers may be burnt u]> (daihee jar,) 
&e. Some of lliem, wdio are ('xceedingly ill natured, 
will continue to quarrel and call names for hours to- 
gether. 

With regard to chastity, Hindoo w-omeii possess tliis 
quality in a high degree. As far as*a sense of honour 
is concerned some of tliem prove themselves to be not 
a bit inferior to the celebrated Luerctia when tlicy 
happen to be jilaced in similtir circumstances. This 
is much in their favour when we remendier the I’cligion 
they profess. We cannot of course expect all Hindoo 
women to be chaste, and some of them are bad also. 
Before the British took possession of the country, an 
unfaithful wdfe used to be killed by her husband ; 
sometimes when, she was not killed, her nose was cut ’ 
oft* and she was turned out. The husband was not 
punished for either of these acts by the law of the 
land. A Hiiide*^ under the British Government is 
not allow^ed to kill his wife or cut oft* her nose, but 
unfaithful wives are oft^* killed by their husbands. 



in spite of the law, and luisliaiids at last suffer 
death for lliis crime, if they are caught and 
the act is ])roved against tliom. Young women 
married to old men oftciier prove unraitliful. Ohe of 
the Hindoo books says ; — “ As a wcmian, *\Yho is not 
with lior husband, takes no pk'asiiro in nioou-sliine, 
nor one who has been hurt by the sun, in tlie heat 
of the sun, so a young wife takes no delight in an old 
husband.” Among tlie higher classes, and es})ccially' 
among Bnihniiiis, girls arc often married to old men 
for tlie sake ol' caste. Somctimdj boys are not found 
suitable to girls according to llieir ndes of caste an'd 
of Astj’ology ; such girls liave to wait long, and at last 
have, to be given to siicli old men, or at least to those, 
who have passed the meridian ‘ life, as arc con.ddcr • 
ed answerable to those rules. The poor gii’ls have no 
choice and must take these men as their Ijusbrnuls:. 
Kec])ing a giid unmarried would be a lastiiig disgi'aco 
to the parents.. 

A full dl*css of women of ii])per India is one of the 
most decent, becoming, and gi-acefnl of female liabits 
in the world. Wc cannot say tliis ol* Hjc femedo dross 
of every part of India ; for instance, the dress of tho 
Avomen of Bengal is voiy indecent and nn becoming. 
The dress of a women of uppe^’ Jiulia consists of t]ire<? 
or four pieces, and gracefullY c*oiic(‘als every part of 
her body. A large sheet goes over the other pieces, 
covers her bodj’, neck, lu’-ad, and face to(t whenever 
necessary. Tliis piece or sheet reaches half way dow;n 
her petticoat in the front, but still lower behind. A 
woman can never go out of her room without this 
piece of linen ; during the day she nTust not bo scon 
even by her hushaiuf without it. With otlior parts of 
her body (which are covered by other j)ieces besides) 
she must always have her bosom, her neck, and her 

IST 
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head well covered ; exposing any of them is gross in 
dency and great shamelessness. In some places ot 
Northern India, women, instead of the petticoat and 
the sheet use a long and broad piece of linen, half oi 
which serv'es them as a petticoat, and the other half 
as a sheet. This is, however, laid aside on extraordi- 
nary occasions for the full and more respectable dress 
just mentioned. 

Hindoo women wear no shoes and simply because 
they cannot, on account of the little bells that are 
attached to their toes. They could perhajis xise very 
large shoes notwithstanding the bells ; but then the 
bells would not sound, and thus wearing them (the 
bells) would be of no use. They would rather go bare 
foot than have no tinkling about tlieir toes. To see a 
native kidy in full dress, but without shoos, would 
seem barbarous to a foreigner from a Christian coun- 
try just fresh from his natix e land ; but to us, natives, 
there appears nothing unbecoming in this y and be- 
sides her dress conies down so low, that tbe feet are 
seldom observed ; and if observed now and then, they 
do not look quite so bare on account of the rings 
round the ankles and the bells about the toes ; at 
least it appears so to us natives. However, as far as 
comfort is concerned, it would bo much better were 
they to lay aside their bells and adopt the custom of 
wearing shoes. 


Wealthy and respectable women use various sorts 
of ornaments and jewels. They wear a little, 
round, shining thing on their foreheads, — it is about 
the size of a skilling ; and a large ring in the nose, 
Tliey have also several rings round the cars, the neck, 
the arms, the wrists, the fingers, the ankles, and all 
the toes. Ail of these arc silver aud gold if the wo- 



man be possessed of a good deal of wealth. Poorer 
women liave them of brass and i^Uool (another base 
metal), and tlic lings round their wrists are of glass — 
coloured black, green, or blue, and also of guin-lac. 
The jewels of a woman shew the wealth' of her hus- 
band or the family with whicli she is counocted ; and 
the Hindoos feel proud in giving these things to their 
wives and daughters. Those women, who can have 
tlu^se ornaments, blacken the lower ])art of the eye 
with a powder called ^oormd, which they believe im- 
proves their beauty ; this is only a dark line in the 
lower cover of the eye, and is })lainly visible. This 
soornid possesses medicinal virtues also for the eyc. 
Tliosc who are too poor to use such a powder (which 
however is not costly) use fine lamp black ; which 
answers nearly as well. The lamp black (Kiijixl) 
is universally used for little children ; even the eyes 
of those, wlio are only one or two days old, are black- 
ened with it ; this however is not for the sake of 
beauty, but to keep their eyes cleixn during the night. 
Were their eyes not blackened, they would have some 
matter in them, and could not be opened well in the 
morning. There is some trutli in this. Tlie black is 
washed off in the morning. '^I’he oil of whicli this 
lamp black is made is produced out of a kind of 
mustard, CJilled surson and is called tlie kurmi 
or sbai’p oil. It tastes and smells sharp ; a great deal 
of it is used by the poor in dressing some of their 
dishes. At a certain season of the xxar, women stain 
the nails of their fingers and toes, the soles of tlicir 
feet and tlie palms of their hands red. ^J'hey believe 
this also improves their beauty. The staining stuff is 
p repared by bruising fine, with a little^water, the leaves 
of a bush called the MeJtendee, (very common in the 
country) and mixing one or two drugs with it. 
While the stuff on their palms, they cannot of 
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course use their liancls for any thing ; hence a saying ; 
— “ Kya luimaro luitli men mchendi jami hai” % that 
is, AVhat ! liavc I got mehendee on my palms ! This 
is said, when one is threatened by another with beat- 
ing ; he means he can beat also — his liauds are not 
rendered useless by meljeiidcjc on liis palms. Their 
nails, etc., are stained in about fifteen minutes whou 
the stuff is thrown away. Tliis colour \vears olf in a 
few (Itiys. 

Jhmtiif is a dear and desirable thing with women in 
(^very country : and those of Hmdoostan arc by no 
.means V(.>id of it. Thoi-e is no country in tlie world 
in whicli all women arc beautiful, iior any iji w'hich all 
are ugly : beauty and ugliness are found every wdiere ; 
and of coiirsc the same is the case in llindoostau. 
Thei’o is much lieauty among lliiuloo women, and it is 
veiy generally found among the higlier and wealthier 
classes. Tliore is a diversity of con’iplex.ioii ; — that 
of some is brown , of otbei’s light, and again of others 
fair. Their features arc regular and jdeasing, thoir 
persons beautifully symmetrical, and their movements 
graceful, women are fairer and of a better 

<*oinplexion than others hecauso they arc not. exposed 
to the sun nor have to labour, and have much better 
t*omforts. However all women of tlio lower classes 
are not ugly ; iiku’c than one third of them are pos- 
sessed of really handsome features, in which, w'e think 
the greater pai’t of ])ersoual beauty consists ; because 
ii women with the 'whitest complexion may be one of 
the plainest women in the woi’ld. There is more 
beauty among the w’^omcn of the middle classes than 
among those who belong to the low’est orders, the fe- 
males of sweepeiis, the very lowest class, excepted. 
'J^ljcy arc also better attired and have more trinkets 
and jewels about tla^m. They helj) their owui hus- 
bands and families in their particuhir trades and call- 



ings and do not needlessly expose themselves to the 
public gaze. Though the women of some particular 
portions of the globe, such as Armenia, Circassia, 
Georgia, excell in personal elegance, yet Hindoo women, 
we believe, are as beautiful as those of most civilized 
countries, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

HINDOO WOMEN CONTINUED. 

Name of the husband never iirentioned hy his wife. — Treatment 
of a Hindoo wife — Love between liusl)and and wife “-Hiudv)o 
women religious — nolplessncHs 'of Hindoo nujlhors when their 
children are sick — Barrenness a reproach -Daily household du-^ 
tics of a Hindoo wife — Grinding — 'Washing the kitchen, &c. 
— Drawing w’ater — Scouring and cleanhig cooking uteusila, &c. — ‘ 
Cooking — Hindoo widow.s. 

A Hindoo wife never mentions the name of her hus- 
band ; doing so would be an exceedingly great insult 
to him. When a wife has occasion to speak of her 
husband and has a child, she speaks of him througli 
that child’s name, — as sucli a one’s father says so and 
so, or docs so and so. If she has no child, she speaks 
of him by saying ‘‘ way” the respectful term for tlio 
English pronoun he (the ord in itself meaning the'^) ; 
and she also says hamdrrtf/y that is ml7ie, (literally 
ours. When hamdray vs used, the term for husband 
is understood ; to express tlie word would be too 
coarse. Sometimes when she uses a noun after hamd- 
ray she says, hamdray ddmeVy that is, my man. In 
like manner, the husband never mentions the wife’s 
name \ but speaks of her through that of one of his 
children. Sometimes «he ’^'^hamdray ghar hay 
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logiie^ 'which literally means, — the people of my fami- 
ly, — generally 'meaning only the wife. In calling 
each other, they say, 0 such a one^s father, or, such 
a one’s mother ! When they have no child, they be- 
gin to speak to each* other without the intervention of 
any name, — the tone of the voice attracting the at- 
tention of the party addressed if he or she be at a dis- 
tance. Friends and ncighbouns also do not mention a 
woman’s name, but speak of her through that of her 
husband and sometimes of one of her clnldren. 

With regard to the treatment that a wife receives 
from lier }ius])and, it depends pretty much on 
the natural dis])ositi<>n of the husband. Though a 
woman is believed to be an, inferior being, and has nu- 
merous disjidvautages — social, mental, and religious, 
yet on this account every w^ife is not necessarily ill 
treated, by her husband in every day life. If a man 
is naturally of a mild disposition, he treats his wife 
kindly ; if ho is of a fiery temper, he heats or scolds 
her frequently. If a person is neither particularly 
jiiild nor furious he treats his wofo sometimes kindly 
and at others roughly according to the humour ho is 
in. Educated husbands treat their wdves with a more 
uniform kindness ; the majority of tliese are found in 
the brahmins’, warrioi*s’, merchants’, and writers’ castes. 
Husbands snppoi-t their wives according to their 
means ; and tlio women of the wealtliy classes are 
inaintadnotl v/ith all that comfort (according to the 
Hindoo Uf^ticui) ANdiich wealth can afford. This com- 
fort coTc.isfs ill freedom from drudgery, in the posses- 
sion of ievvels, fine clothing, delicate food, and re- 
maining inside the house. The 'svomen of the middle 
edasses, very ‘rcnerally, and of the lowest, always, assist 
their hnshMuds in their occupations, and are fed and 
clothed (‘.( an fort ably. Drunkenness is not so common 
in Hindoostan as in some B^iropean countries, and 



we very seldom hear of people (Hindoos) being ruined 
on this account. There are a few habitual drunkai*d8, 
and they are mostly found among the lowest classes : 
these men, however, are quite sober at work time, and 
get drunk only when they think they have time to 
spare ; and then tliey do not expend all their money 
in liquor, but the greater part of it tluiy \isc for the 
support of their families. Brahmins and people of 
the warriors’ caste never taste liquor ; they arc posi- 
tively forbidden by tlicir sacred writings to do so. 
People of the writers' caste drink, but seldom to ex- 
cess. So wc can say, lujuor is very seldom the* cause 
of a Hindoo woman’s sufferings. And on the whole 
husbands are very faithfid in supporting their wivea 
according to their circumstances. 

Singular as the Hindoo doctrine regarding women 
is, and strange as the fact may sound to European 
oars, we cannot deny tiic tnitli, that tliere is a sort of 
love between the Hindoo wife and her husband. This 
is seen in the liusbaiid’s anxiety to support his wife 
and make her as c^omfoi'table as ho can ; and in tho 
■wife’s efforts to manage her hoasehuld a.ffairs with 
prudence and make her home attractive and comfort- 
able to her husband, and also in her anxiety when the 
least thing troubles him in body or mind. Though a 
husban(l believes Ins wife to be an inferior being, yet 
he docs not look upon hor in tlio light of a slave or 
servant. On tlie contrary, he liabitualiy maintains 
the belief that there is a sort of equality between 
himself and his wife ; and all that he possesses in this 
world, whether wealth or land or honour or any thing 
else, is supposed by him to belong to his wife also ; 
ill fact, women possess all these thiffgs like men. In 
general, however, wives have more of real love to their 
husbands thau husbands have to their wives. Beside^ 
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husbands after their death are still remembered witl 
a degree of affection by their widows. We canno 
however, say, whether widows would still remembc: 
their departed husbands with the same love were the; 
universally allowed to marry again. All husbands cai 
maiTy again when they loso*^ their wives. As ever 
where else, there are here also bad husbands and bac 
wives, and these of course do not love each other 
This w’ant of affection may arise from supposed or sus 
pccted conjugal infidelity in the wufe, or a naturally bac 
temper in one party or both, or from some other cause 

The gi’a7id duty of a wife in this w^orld by wliicl 
alone she can obtain happiness in a future state is ser 
vice to her Imsbaiul. This service consists in her eulin 
obedience to his will and in her solicitude and c|[brtj 
at homo to make him comfortable. Hindoo religiouc 
WTitings require her to die with her husband ; thii; 
however, she is not allow'ed to do under the Britisl 
Government. One of their sacred Books has the fol- 
lowing passages on this subject. — “ A husband is the 
chief ornanaent of a wife though she have no other or 
nament ; but^ though adoi'iied, yet without him, she 
has no ornament,’^ “As many hairs as are in thc- 
liuman body, multiplied by a croro, and half a crorC; 
so many years will she live in heaven, who dies with 
lier Inisband.” “ As a cliarmer draws a serpent from 
his hole, thus a good wife taking her liusbancl from a 
place of torture, enjoys happiness 'with him.” “ When 
a fidthful wife hears her husband is dead in a distant 
country,- she abandons life, and acconipanies him.” 
“ If she be bound in hell with the strongest chains, 
yet she takes liim by the hand, and leads him to 
lieavcn by the f&rce of h5r piety.” * . 


* Sir 'VYiu. Joiies’8 translation of the Kdijneet, 



Thougli happiness to a wife in a future state is pro- 
mised on condition of her service to Iier husband, yet 
she has much more religion in her tliaii this service ; 
in fact, we can say Hindoo women arc among tlie most 
religious crcatnlv^ in the woi*ld. Men in India arc in 
general not c\cn \\.y\i so religious as woineii. The lat- 
ter arc very parL' j to worship their gods and god- 
desses, but e,'{je.'! -li V the latter ; and on days of sa- 
cred bathing ir. to bathe in the lioly (Janges or 

any other river wS..! >t is ])ractieal)le. However, all 
this i^fligioii is u-a : : '.ed with tlic liO[)0 of a future 
rcwai’d, but wills .;>! • ;>■ elation of good in this world. 
They are also aiuo... most leaiiul creatures ,011 the 
face of the caitl) ; rn «l .1 great ])art of their religion 
proceeds from fear. • T.hey worsliij) gods and goddesses 
to remove tlio evils that they may bo sutlering, or 
wliicli they fe.ir are coming upon them ; tliese 
evils are sickne.^s oF themselves, their husbands 
and their cliildreii, the fear of a])proac]iing death, 
<fcc. Tiieir gi'oalest fears, ii(.)wever, ^re about their 
children. Tlu'y will go to any expt.aise and suffer 
any incouveiiieiiee and trouble for tlieir sakes. .When 
'Heir children are' very sick, they believe it is by the 
displeasure of some god or goddess or the iiiffueiice of 
an evil s])irit. They will use medicines, as far as tliey 
and their 2)bysicians know ; they will imt, howevoi’, 
stop here, hut j)erform many acts of worsliij) and su- 
perstition fur their recovery. When the sickness is 
long continued or dangerous, they make vows to some 
goddess to offer her a young ki<l if she should kiucUy 
cure the child. Should the child recover, they believe 
their prayers have been heard, and perform the vow. 
Priests fj’cquently work upon the cre^lulity of women ; 
and the latter are always ready to b(hievc any story 
that the former may think protitable to invent. Wo- 
men are quite enthusiastic on this point, and thougli 
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they are very obedient to their husbands in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unable 
to govern them. Husbands often try to dissuade 
them from following every wind of doctrine, bat can- 
not prevail upon them. Tliey do not force them to 
desist. Of Lite, a god named llardco^ has begun to 
bo worshipped in some part : they believe he is peculiarly 
able to avoH evil or deliver from it. He is wor- 
shipjied most in the liot season when sickness of some 
kind or other generally ]»rcvails. At such a time, 
women of the middle and lower classes go out in com- 
panies to beg. One of them is armed witli a shield 
and a sword and has a turban on her head, that is, 
over the sheet that covers her head ; and another 
has a drum. AYheii they stop at the door of a liquse 
the women that has the drum beats it, and all of 
them sing. For some time they do not go into their 
houses, but live upon what they get by begging. They 
beg in the morning and afternoons, spend the middle 
of the day under a tree, and at night sleep under one 
or in the open air. After some days, when the sick- 
ness begins to lc?ive the part of the country, they offer 
a sacrifice to the god of a he-goat or a young pig, auS 
then return home. 

The case of a Hindoo mother with a seriously ill * 
child is really very pitiful ; she is as full of anxiety as 
she can be. She has no good medical aid ; the majority 
of the native physicians are very ignorant and more 
sotregarding the sickness of children. In their prac- 
tice they have a great deal of guess work. A Hindoo 
mother with a sick child derives very little from 
them ; and beside^, while a child is only a few months 
old, the Hindoos do not give it any medicine iutemally 
at all, for fear it might injure it through tlieir igno- 
rance of its real complaints. Having no aid upon 



earth, she can look up to no one above, either for help, 
or support under trial, Very often, she has to pass 
many anxious days and sleepless nii^lits in agony by 
the bed side of her child with no ray of comfort 
from any (piarter. Mothers often take tlieir sick chil- 
dren to their temples to certain idols and there pray 
to them for their recovery. Hindoo women are exceed- 
ingly supei’stitious ; and this superstition leads them 
to do many things both for themselves and their chil- 
dren ; many of them keep amulets about their necks 
or arms to avert evil. Sick children as well as adu’ ...7 
are sometimes weighed with giMiii, &c., and the l;itter 
is given away as alms ; this is for the recovery of l.iealth. 
Sometimes people in health are also weighed j iu the 
same maimer to koc]) away sickness. 

BaiTemiess is a great reproach among lijindoo wo- 
men, and they use every means in the way^ of medi- 
cines, art of midwifery, and superstition, tliat they are 
told by old women will succeed in removing it. Some- 
times medicines and midwifery succeed, bui/‘>iteiier 
nut. In quarrels, barren w^omeii are oftoi^" remiuded 
of their barreimess. 

The prinoqial daily liouselndd duties of a Hindoo 
wife are grindi)i(^ ; umhmg 1ht‘. floor of the room where 
they cook and eat ; drawing water ; cooking ; and 
scouring cooking utensils^ platen. Some of 

those that are wealthy are exem|)t from most of tliese 
duties, but the majority peiform them. 

In the East' grinding corn peculiarly devolves upon 
women. They use hand-mills, whicji consist of two 
circular, flat;, and tolerably thick pieces of stone. 
Grinding is a laborious aud tedious work ; but they 
sing while at this duty ^ and thus divert- themselves. 
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Tlicy begin tliis work as earl}" as 4 a. m. arul some- 
times earlier when they have a great deal of gi-aiii to 
gi’ind. At this early hour the sound of the mill is 
almost always heard in the families of t^ Hindoos. 
Tliosc among the liighcr classes, who are wm citf in tlio 
world, hire others to grind for tliern. A 
grain equal to about ten pounds in weight can be 
ground for a couple of pice. 

"Women also daily wash that part of the house whore 
they cook and eat. The]-e aie holydays, wlicu tlie 
wliolu' liouho, including both the floor and walls must 
undorgv) a general jnirifivat'on ; hut the kitchen must 
be washed every day : and^ imtil this is done, they 
cannot cook and eat th-erc. This ])]acc eta} tracts a 
ccrcmonia;! Tincleanuess by being used the preceding day, 
and this uncleaiiiK'ss must he removed hefore it can he 
made use of again, (.low-dung jdays an important part 
in all such puihictitions. 

The nox*: dut^' is f/raic?;?// 'tvfiler. Out in the coun' 
try, wells are generally dug initside the towm or village; 
they liavc.iio })um])s attffclied to them, but the wator 
is drawn up in nn earthen pitcher hy means of a r(t ])0 ; 
the moutlis of these avoIIs are abvays circular and of 
vai’ious diamaters, most of them being about throe cr 
four yards round ; some of them ai*e pukka (Jiaving 
masonry work) A\ith a jdutform alx.iit them. They have 
no pulleys at these wells. I’hey attach a j)itclH'r to 
one end of rope, and as they let it doAvn into the w’<ill, 
they bend over the edge, and pnll it up m that heud- 
ing posture. Oim of these pots that they let down 
can hold about six or sewen quarts of •W’ater ; one 
Avould think it rather a dangerous Avork to bend over 
the edge of |m open Avell and draw^ up such a Aveight ; 
but these Avomen arc strong and accustomed to the 
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task and no accidents take place. What makes the 
work more dfficult is, that they have to take care that 
the vessel, which is drawn up with a swinging motion, 
does not strike against tlie sides of tlic well, ds the least 
stroke would dash it to pieces ; this is the reason that 
they have to bend so much to keep the vcssel^lear of tlio 
sides of the well. Sometimes one or two beams are 
thrown across the well near the edge, on which they 
rest one of their feet, and on tliat foot the weight of 
their whole body as they pull up the vessel. Women, 
of different castes must not touch each other's vessels. 
Very often there are found fifteen or twenty \^/t)men 
assembled at a well and they have a great cteal of 
miscellaneous talk at such a time ; friends each 
otlier, aud the stories of tlic village are lYirculatcd. 
The times for drawing water are the morniii^t, and the 
afternoon about 4 p. m. Some of the wonitm carry 
as many as three eartliou vessels at a tirnA two on 
tlieir head (one on top of another) and anotln^ under 
one arm either tlic right or left. In a fixraily^ Hiere 
there are both old and young women, tliis duvy de* 
volves upon the latter ; and there is scarcely a tamily 
which has no young women in it. Families of tlie 
higher classes, wlio have wealth, engage won or vvo 
men of tlie fishermen’s caste to supply them witli 
water. Women are not obliged to go out when there 
is a well in their own couia-yard, but this is soldoin 
the case, except in cities ; out in the country, where 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos are much 
more original, the majority of families are supplied 
from wells that are outside. 

Scouring and cleaning cooking uteffsils and plates 
and lotas (drinking vessels) is anotlier daily duty that 
a Hindoo wife has to perform. Unless a family 
be extremely poor, dl these pots, dishes, and lotas 
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are of brass and a metal that is a mixture of brass 
and one or two other metals ; and the 'wealthier a fami- 
ly, the larger is the number of these articles. They 
have no copper vessels to cook in. Almost the only 
iron utensils that the Hindoos have in their kitchens 
are a pan fto fry cakes, fish, and vegetables) a ladle 
and the round thing on which they bake cakes. They 
scrub these, things well with ashes or sand once a day, 
and that is in the morning either before or after draw- 
ing water ; if there are three or four women in one 
fan ,,^ily the labour is divided, and "while some are draw- 
ing vater, the others are scrutahing these things. A-s 
they fi ,nish their dinner late in the night, they only 
rinse the then and put tlicm aw^ay. Those that are 
very pooi ^qqIj in earthen pots, eat out of wooden 
dishes, diink out of earthen mugs or brass lotas. 

The ne.xt duty that Hindoo 'women have to perfonn 
is coohvjj^ sorts of dishes among the Hindoos, 

as said^ before, are numerous ; but all these are not 
dresse d every day. Animal food is very little used, and 
most th.ese a«e preparations of flour, clarified but- 
ter, Spices, and a few other things. The Hindoo diet 
is sjmplo and temperate, and people have been led to 
live on such a diet on account of the hot climate. 
Dressing dishes is a part of the education that a girl 
receives while with her parents ; and if she were un- 
able to cook when she comes to her husband, she would, 
in a great measure, be considered useless, — at least so 
long as she were not able ; and whenever such is 
the case, her parents are blamed for having neglected 
to teach her this important duty. 

At the time of cooking, women of the higher classes 
do not have on them that dress which they wear the 
whole day. They put on a piece, which they wash them- 



selves and keep for this very purpose. This piece may 
be seven or ei^j^ht yards long, and about two yards 
broad. Half of this serves for the lower part of tlieir 
pcivjon and the other half goes round tiie upper part, 
and also covers their head. They cover theniselves 
with this piece with so much art that it aiiswers every 
pin-pose of decency. Those women of the higher class- 
es, who cook, batlie daily. In the forenoon they gen- 
erally begin this w'ork at nine o’clock, and in tlie eve- 
ning mostly at candle light or a little before. The food 
of a poor family can be ready in about an hour, and 
that of a wealthy one, supposing there are four or five 
dishes, in about two. The Hindoos, excepting one or 
two of the lowest classes, are very neat and cleanly in 
cooking their food. They keep the place where they 
cook very clean, and always wasli their hands and ves- 
sels well. Cooking is not a laborious or a degrading 
work, — and women of the wealthy families also cook ; 
and they do so with pleasure. They are exempt from 
the drudgery of drawing and canyung water, washing 
the kitchen, scrubbing pots and dishes, and grinding 
corn ; but cooking is not like all these, and they per- 
form this duty tliemselves. There are some (though 
comparatively very few) who employ Brahmin women 
to cook for them ; hut all the others do this them- 
selves ; and among these are women wliose husbands 
are possessed of thousands of rupees. When a fami- 
ly is composed both of young and old women, the for- 
mer generally cooks. These old women are mothers, 
grand-mothers, or aunts of the young men of the fa- 
mily, and the young ones their wdves. The lot of a 
young wife is very hard when her mother-in-law is ill- 
natured and cruel, and her husband iS inclined to side 
with his mother, or at least is iiidifferent to her, that 
is, his wife’s case ; — because then she has to work the 
hardest, and is constantly persecuted by her mother- 
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in-law. Sometimes young women cannot agree about 
the division of labour and frequently quarrel, — more 
especially, if one or more of them be of a quarrelsome 
diispositioii, or idle ; then they have to part and eat 
separate. Such, a separation, however, seldom takes 
place before the parents, the rulers of the household, 
are far advanced in life. When a disaftectioii of 
this kind disturbs the peace of all the couples of the 
domestic circle, the old ].)eople remain with that son 
whose wife is the kindest to them. 

I 

A woman's period of temporal happiness ceases 
when she becomes ‘a widow ; her state then is utterly 
helpless, unless she has a grown up son, or an affec- 
tionate brother, or some other kind near relation to sup- 
port her. If she has nobody to help her, she takes off 
all her ornaments, which were never off’ her person during 
her husband’s life time ; but if she has a son or a brother 
to maintain her, she leaves two or three of them on 
her person to signify that she not utterly helpless. A 
widow does not wear fine or attractive clothes ; — this 
is to shew hei^ bereaved state. Widows among the 
higher classes can never marry again. They might be 
be very young, and might never have lived with their 
husbands, still they can never be joined to other men ; 
the simple performance of the marriage ceremonies 
prevents this. As death cuts down both the old and 
the young, many boys of course who are married, die ; 
their wives may be six or seven years old ; these poor 
creatures are called widows, and have to pass their lives 
in misery ; from that time they have not the least 
prospect of happiness, and the world is to them quite 
gloomy and dark. As might be expected many of 
them, when in the vigour of youth or womanhood, 
elope with men, who offer them temptations. Widows 
of the middle and lower classes can many again, and 



many of them who are in the prime of life, or thoee 
who have no means of support, avail themselves of 
tills liberty. Some of them however who have friends 
to help them, refuse a second marriage — ^ven though 
they are young and beautiful, and have inconsequence ad- 
vantageous oilers. Tlie reason of this refusal is the reganl 
they have for the memory of their departed husbands. 

Some European writers speak of Hindoo wives be- 
ing treated, as slaves : but this must be understood in 
a limited and comparative sense. When it is said 
that a wife is to serve her husband, nothing mean is 
attached to the term. The word seivd which means 
tervke is in common use among the Hindoos. A dia- 
ciple is said to serve his master ; parents their ehif- 
dreu ; children their old parents ; and people are said 
to serve animals as w(3ll as young trees. Most of the 
slavery of their state may I'e said to bo. found in their 
not being educated ; in their being considered inferior 
to men in spiritual matters ; and in this also that 
sometimes some of tliem are beaten. Food and clo- 
thing they get according to the circumstances of their 
* husbands \ in fact, in respect qf clothing those who 
have means are attired better than their husbSnds and 
are also supplied with jewels and ornaments. It is 
true, they eat after the men have done ; but it must 
not be understood by this, that they have to starve. 
They are mistresses of their houses ' and can help 
themselves whenever they are disposed to do so during 
ilie day with any thing that may Ijp at hand. With 
regard to worh^ they do not perform a bit more than 
wlj^t is their duty in their station of life. The 
majority of Hindoo wives will still took, draw water, 
pots and dishes, clean their houses, and grind 
owi elren in that happy period when they will have 
edttoated and converted AU these household 

0 o 
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duties are for their own and their families' comfort, and 
very proper and scripturaL So it is not with regard 
to the work which they do that they can be called 
slaves ; nor yet on account of their submission and 
obedience to their husbands, because scrij)ture enjoins 
no less. Education and Christianity are the two 
great things that they need. The former would en- 
lighten their minds and make them more respected, 
and the latter raise tliem to a level with men in a 
spiritual point of view. 

.Polygamy is not common among the Hindoos. We 
cauuov*- (.^11 it common when we take into consideration 
the vast poj^uiation of the country. Perhaps one in 
four or five thv,^f^aiid has more than one wife. Neither 
can wo say that poverty of the people is that which 
keeps them from . — because bankers and merchants, 
w'ho are possess^^ gf hundreds of thousands of rupees, 
have only one •syjfg There are some here and there, 
who have tw^, Vomen, a wife and a stranger ; but such 
people havc| generally a bad name among their more 
respectable neighboims. Sometimes people 

have two vrives, when the first wife is barren 

and her%^igbaiid is solicited to take a second wife for 
the sa^g gf an heir. Tliis second wife is taken with the 
con\>j^l and often even at tlie request of the first vdfe. 
Sometimes a Brahmin of high caste has several wives, 
which is simply on account of his high cask and the 
scarcity of males in his sect to answ’^cr for girls that 
belong to it. Rji^her than give his daughter to a man 
of an inferior sect, a Brahmin gives her to one who 
belongs to his own, though he has several wives alrea- 
dy. Such a husband is not obliged to^ sup]3ort all .his 
wives ; but most or even all of them live with their 
|ii\rents, and he visits each of them every now and 
then. Polygamy is common among the Mohomeda]ii» 



CHAPTEB XIV. 


NUPTIAL CEBEMONIEg. 

Nuptial ceremonies numerous — Age when a girl is marriage- 
able— Talk about espousals — Teekil— Lagan — Wedding proces- 
sion —Ashed —Immediate wedding ceremouies— Gaund— The 
iir-xt daj after marriage — The wedding procession returns — 
Shed, &c. removed. 

As the Hindoos hare split themselves into various 
castes, so all their nuptial, natal, and funeral ceremo- 
nies also differ in some measure. To describe all of 
them would, swell tliis work beyond due bounds, and 
bes.'doKS, the description would bo most nniutcrestiiig 
to the reader. We will therefore speak only of those 
rites and ceremonies that are more prominent, and 
even of these as briefly as we can. 

In the following description some usages are com- 
mon to all castes, and ' others coufuied only to the 
higher classes, especially to the two highest — those of 
tlie Brahmins and Clihattrios ; — and the wealthier a 
fatally the more minute and particular is the obser- 
vance. 

According to the Hindoo Shusters, a girl is marriage- 
able when she is seven years old ; but should circum- 
stances prevent, slie can waitdiell^he is ten years of 
age. Among the Brahmins, there are some high socta 
who have to pay a certain sum to the parents of the 
bridegroom when their girls are married ; and when 
they have not the means of paying this sum, they 
lmv*e sometimes to w^ait till their daughters are about 
twenty years old. It is however, a great reproach and 
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the most serious source of anxiety to parents when 
their girls remain unmarried so long. 

When parents wish a daughter to be married, they 
call together their neaiest. relations living in theplaoe^ 
and request them to find out a boy that would suit 
tlieir girl. After some consideration or inqmry one is 
mentioned, and a copy of his horoscope is called for 
and compared with that of the girl by the family 
priest. If the priest finds the stars of the boy more 
powerful than tliose of the girl, he gives out that the 
marriage will be auspicious ; but if otherwise, he says 
so. Common people have no horoscopes, and priests- 
or astrologers (they are the same persons) pretend to 
find out by their names whether their marriage will 
be luippy or not. 

The first ceremony that takes place about a wedding 
is that of the Teekd^ which is a mark on the forehead. 
A priest with the family barber, goes to the boy’s 
house with u large brass dish, a whole piece of linen, 
some suits of dothes, a few rupees, some jewels, and 
a cocoamit. Those who have to pay a cert*ain sum of 
money on account of the espousals, send one fourth of 
tlie amount at the time of the Tetkd. When these 
people arrive there with these things, they are kindly 
received by the boy’s father, who invites all his rela- 
tions and friends about the place to be present on the 
occasion. At this time the intended bridegroom and 
those who have brought . the Toeka articles perform, 
some worship. Wlieii* this is over, a mark is put oti 
the forehead of the bridegroom ; this is the commence- 
ment of the marriage afiair. After the rite is per- 
formed, the bridegroom’s fitther gives alms to the Brah- 
mins present, and bcUdsItm (little things of sugar) and 
b«dls of coeoanut to his reladons and fidends. The 
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girl’s people, after being respectfully entertained for a 
day or two, are sent off with prciciits of rupees and 
clothes. When they arrive at home, they report what 
they have done, and what they think . of the family, 
bridegroom, (fee. Sometimes the homes of the brido 
and the bridegroom are at a good distance. 

Sontet lines after the preceding ceremony and about 
a month or twenty days before the wedding, the bride’s 
father calls for a priest for the LagaUy which is the 
Brahmin’s writing on a piece of paper on what days 
the several ceremonies and the wedding arc to take 
place, — a day being fixed for each. This paper has a 
duplicate, which is to be kept with the boy. When 
the Lagans arc made out, same pooja is performed ; 
after this one or two betel nuts, some turmeric, a little 
rice, and two pice are put with the Lagius, and they 
are tied witli yellow thread. One of these Lagans, 
with a rupee and about five seers of barley is then sent 
by the family barber to the bridegroom’s father. 
When the latter receives the Lagan, he calls for a priest 
to read it and then sends an invitation to his relations 
and friends to come to the wedding. Ho* now com- 
mences the ceremonies as directed in the paper. 

After their performance, which take several days, 
the man’iage procession, consisting of a great many 
male relations and friends of the bridegjroorn, proceeds 
to the bride’s house with the bridegroom. The distance 
may be short or long ; somotiines they have to go 
hfeidreds of miles. A good number of men is consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to go with the bridegroom 
for the sake of noise, pomp and dfsplay. For this 
reason, one man, at least, from every family that is 
any way related or connected with the family of the 
bridegroom must attend the procession ; because if 
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the family does not send a man, who may be called its 
representative, it would be dealt witli in the same 
manner when it would have occasson to call for simi- 
lar help. The people of the procession arc decently 
attired. Some of them are in Balilces (conveyances 
drawn by bullocks) others on hoi’seback, and others again 
on elephants, when they can afford them, and some are 
on foot. Weddings are always very expensive ; in 
fact, they are almost ruinous to some families, espe- 
cially t(» those who have to boiTow money and have of 
course to pay a heavy interest for it. The wealthiest 
expend thousands of rupees. The hai'at or jn’oeession 
has with it several men, who cany a drum, a trumpet, 
and some other instruments of this kind, and make 
now and then all the noise they can, more especially 
when they are passing throngli a bazaar, village, or 
town. These drummers and trumpeters are men of 
the low^est class. Those who can afford have one or 
two dancing girls with the procession, and fire works 
also, which are let * off when the procession arrives at 
the bride’s pl^ce, which is always in the night. Mus- 
kets are also fired ; — in short, they make all the noise 
and have all the display they can. 

When the hardi or procession approaches the bride’s 
dw^elling, a barber is sent to her friends with a rupee 
and some aipan (rice ground and mixed with turmeric) 
in an earthen ^ot. After the things are delivered, the 
barber is entertained with poorees and sw^eetmeats, 
and then sent back to tho procession. When the ba- 
rat comes very near tne house, the father of the bridlf, 
with some of his relations and friends goes out to 
meet it. When It comes to his door, the latter is 
plastered with cowdung, and some pooja is performed ; 
the father of the bride, then touches the feet of the 
bridegroom, for the sake of respect, puts a rolee 



mark * on his forehead, and makes him presents accord- 
ing to his circumstances. These presents may con- 
sist of rupees, gold mohurs, valuable clothes, jewels, 
horses, elephants, palanquins, and so forth. After 
this a separate house or grove is pointed out to the 
barat, to which they retire, and there amuse them- 
selves with nautch (dancing girls) &c, till again 
wanted at the bride’s place. The fatlier or a brother 
of the bride afterwards goes to the barat and washes 
the feet of tlie bridegroom and generally of some rela- 
tions that have come with him, and also gives them 
sharhd, or water sweetened with sugar. Brahmins and 
Ohhatries bring a Janoo also and put it on tlie bride- 
groom, and present a rupee at the time of doing so. 

Sometimes before this, a rude shed, called maraifa, 
is set up in the middle of the court yard, under which 
the immediate wedding rites are performed. The shed 
has five props, and one of them, winch is more impor- 
tant than the others, is in the centre, 

Wlicii an auspicious moment arrives for the wedding 
to take place, the bridegroom with his friends comes 
into the court yard, whore the shed is set up, and is 
there received by the bride’s lather and rospoctfully 
seated, his feet being washed hy the same person. 
After the performance of one or two very trifling cere- 
monies, he gets something to eat, over which the 
presiding priest first mutters something. After this 
the bride’s father gives alms, and the priest bums 
i^^cense ; then the former brings two pieces of linen 
coloured yellow ; with one of these the girl covers 
herself ; and the other is joined k> a piece of the 
bridegroom’s. Then a Pandit touches the image of 
the good Ganesh witli a mauree (a plume made of palm 

* A mixture of powdered turmeric, rice, flour, &c. 
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leaf) and after this ties tliis mauree to the head of the 
bride. When tliis is dune, the Pandit or Priest on 
the bridegroom’s side, repeats the names of his father, 
grand-father, and great -grand-father, and blesses the 
bride and bridegroom ; this blessing is also pronounced 
by all present. The same is done by the bride’s 
Pandit after repeating her ancestor’s names. Both 
the Pandits receive a present at the time. . After this 
the hand of the bride, with the performance of some 
more ceremonies, is put into the right hand of the 
bridegi’ooin. At this moment some presents, consist- 
ing of rupees, cows Ac., are made to the bride and 
bridegroom. Those who make presents, fast till they 
have done so. After this the upper garments of the 
bride and the bridegroom are joined with a knot, 
w^hich is a most important and significant rite in the 
w^edding • then the bride is seated on the right of the 
bridegroom with her face to the cast, after which the 
priest repeats the names of certain gods, namely Prija- 
pat, fire, air, sun, water-god, Vishnoo, Ac. At this 
point of tJie proceedings some pooj a is j^erformed and 
a jnesent for \he priest is placed on the spot; this 
present is given botli by the bride and the bridegroom ; 
and the latter gives half of wdiat the former does, — the 
lowest sum that they must give being a rupee and a 
half. 

Now the Pandit builds a small altar between the 
central post of the shed and the bride and the bride- 
groom, and after repeating the names of the Sun, fire, 
and some other gods, burns hxenje on it. In this in- 
cense poqja is perfomied to all these gods and at the 
same time alms are given to Brahmins. After this 
the mitemal uncle or some other male relation of the 
bride groom covers the bride and the bridegroom with 
a sheet ; the bride’s brother stands up with a small 



bi!i&et full of paddy, throws some of it iuto the 
hands of the bridegroom ; and the latter into those 
of the bride, who ^ puts them on a small stone slab 
placed before her ; then the bridegroom presents the 
bride’s brother with a turban, a pair of shoes, and a 
suit of clothes. After this comes the ceremony of the 
hhaunrees or rounds, which accomplishes the marriage 
tie. The father puts his daughter’s hand into that of 
the bridegroom ; in this state, the bride and the bride- 
groom go round the fire, in which incense is burned, 
and the central post several times. At this moment, 
the priest divides the paddy on^the slab into seven and 
fourteen parts, and says, these represent populated 
villages. For every heap, he gets two copper coins. 
IVlien he has received them, the heaps are again mix- 
ed up. 


After this the bride’s Pandit addresses the bride- 
groom in language as follows. The bride says 
to you — ‘ If you live happy, keep me happy 
also ; if you l:>e in trouble, I will be in trouble too ; 
you must support me, and must not leave me 
when I suffer. You must always keep me with 
you and pardon all my faults ; and your poojas, 
pilgrimages, fastings, incense, and all other religious 
duties, you must not perform without me ; you must 
not defraud me regarding conjugal love ; you must 
have nothing to do with another woman while I live ; 
you must consult me in all that you do, and you must 
al:^ys tell me the truth. Vishnoo, fire, and ’the 
Bfehmins are witnesses between you and me.’ ” To . 
this the bridegroom replies. — “ I will all my life time 
^|ustasthe bride requires of me^ But she also 
make me some promises. She must go with 
though suffering and trouble ; and must always be 
W me 5 she must never go to her &ther!s 
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hmaej tinless she is asked by him ; and when she sees 
another man in better oiroumstanoes or more beautiful 
than lam, she must not despise or slight me.” To 
this the girl answers, — will all my life time do just 
as you require of me ; Vishnoo, fire, Brahmins, and 
all present are witnesses between us.” After this the 
bridegroom takes some water in his hand, the Pandit 
repeats something, and the former sprinkles it on the 
bride’s head ; then the bride and the bridegroom both 
bow before the Sun in worship. After this the bride- 
groom carries his hand over the right shoulder of the 
bride and touches her heart, and then puts some 
hundun (a coloured powder) on her mang or the line on 
her head, and puts his shoes on her feet, but imme- 
diately takes them off again. 

The marriage is now over, and the Pandits put a 
rolee mark on the foreheads of the bride and bride- 
groom, bless thenl, and take their dues. All other 
Brahmins also, who are present, receive something, 
Now the b^ide and the bridegroom, with their upper 
garments joined by a knot, go into the house, where 
the bride’s mother presents the latter with rupees 
and gold-mohurs ; the same is done by other ladies * 
connected with the family. After this the bride and 
the bridegroo'm are made to eat a little curdled milk 
with batdskcta. 

Though the marriage contract is rendered mdi.S8di- 
uble by the performance of the preceding ceremonies, 
yet another rite is necessary before the bride can igc 
to the bridegroom’s house id live th^. Her gotiig to 
live with her huS^and is called Gaund. If the giii te 
of at the time of the wedding, the gauni^^ 
aire perfbrmed at once 3 hiat it die be yomi]^ 



y^; a brideglxK>m ^uot taka away his htide aK^ 
, cept in these years. The gauna ceremonies are only 
two or three in number and very simple. The Hindoos 
use a small smooth board to sit ouj called In 

the gaund, the bride is made to sit on the paid, of the 
bridegroom, and the latter on that of the bride ; theft 
the married ladies put on the toes of the bride little 
tinkling bells, called hichcJiim^ and also put on her a 
doputtah or sheet. These are called the ceremonies 
of the gaund. The bride is taken away in a Bahlte 
(a carriage drawn by two bullocks), if the distance be 
very long, or in a litter, if it be short. Those, who 
are very poor, walk ; but such have only a short dis- 
tance to go. At the time of being removed from her 
parent’s family, it is customary for the young bride to 
cry an account of the separation. While she is crying, 
her parents, especially the .mother and other women 
of the family, are speaking to her consoling words, 
such as, you need not be uneasy, we will soon have 
you back to see us,'’ <kc ; and ask the bridegroom and 
his friends to be kind to her and keep her comfortable. 
Sometimes when she has to go a long distance, and 
eannot, in consequence, expect to see her parents 
and other relations very often, this crying is sincere 
hut oftener, it is a mere custom that is observed. 
If die were not to cry, her parents and relations ' 
would say that she does not feel the separation and 
would consider her void of affection. 

Now to return to the wedding. After all the nup- 
thd rites are over, the bride goes in, and the bride- 
groom to the prooesdon quarters. The next day the' 
heatit is mvited to a meal of rice wt about eight ot; 
nim In theaight ; the morning meal is not so im{^t- 
anil Warn the baiit cpmes to the dqcr^^f comse 
h«yegrcK>in) the filthy the gets a 
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pr^ent from that of the bride ; this present may con- 
sist of rupees or gold-molmrs according to the circum- 
stances of the man. When the meal is over, the 
Imrat is sent over to its quarters. . After being enter* 
tained one or two days more , after the wedding, the 
bA*Ht proceeds to its home with tlie now couple. 
Wlten they arrive in their town or village, they con- 
sult their j ri jst ; if the time be auspicious, the new 
married young people go into the house ; but if noty 
they go into anotliei* dwelling until a good time arrives. 
As soon as an atispicious moment offers itself, the bride 
and the bridegroom are both seated in a palanquin 
and brought to the door of the house, the married 
women singing nuptial songs at the time. When they 
arrive at the door, barley and paddy are waived over 
tlie new pair to remove any unseen evil that may bo 
tlrreateriing them ; tliey go in now, and after they liava 
performed some ix)oja, their knot, which was tied be- 
fore they entered the house, is loosened. 

On an ausil!cious day, the shod is taken up, and the 
straw, <kc., ate carried by a w'oman of the baiber caste 
in a basket to a field outside the village, and there 
left ; Tvomen follow Jicr singing, both when she go# 
and returns. The same is done to the shed it the 
bride’s house. After a week or so, when an auspioioui 
time offers itself, the bride returns to her parents, 
with whom she lives till the time of the gauna. This 
takes place sooner or'later according to the ago of the 
bridle as We have just said. When the, bride has, after 
the gauna, lived with her husband’s family for soiA 
months or a year, tihe again visits her parents ahd 
lives with them for some months. Her leaving !her 
parents for the second time is called JRaund and this 
;aisdis atteslded with some ceremony. She continues 
a^eraAMy with hi^ hdsba^^ family and 



paarents for sbme years. * These frequent visits are 
however prevented when the distance between . the 
homes of the two parties is very great, or when her 
parents arp in straitened circumstances, or when there, 
are not several women in the family and her cares and 
household duties require her presence at home. AVhen 
none of these causes operate, the bride continues to 
see her parents every now and then, till she becomes 
a mother of several children, and the care of these 
children, and the declining years of the people of the 
house leave her no time go over to her parents often. 

Such are the nuptial ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
with which we have been trying the patience of the 
reader ! 


CHAPTER XV. 

KATAL AND FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


A woman in the family -way for the first time — What they 
do when a child is born — Chhattee, or the ceremony of the sixth 
day — Dithaun, or the rite of the tenth or eleventh day — The 
same of the sixth month — Ceremony of shaving the child — 
Funeral rites — l^eople near death — What done on a personas 
death — The man that sets fire to the funeral pile — What done 
by his relations — The eleventh day after death — Marriage of a 
pair of calves — Balls made for the deceased — Dinners given to 
Brahmins — Shaving — A lamp lighted and left in afield — Sr^idh — 
Glaring of balls at a {dace called Gay^ 

When a woman is in the fifth or seventh month of 
her pregnancy for the first time, a place is consecrated 
and Ganesh is worshipped there ; thjpn a cocoanut, a 
betelnut, eome. bat^sbas are put into the lap of 



the woman, This is to congratulate her for the ap- 
proaching period when she is to become a mother. 

When a Woman thinks that the time of her confine- 
ment has airived, a midwife is, of course, sent for to 
attend her. These midwives are women of the lowest 
class but one. Women of the family are also about 
her to give her any assistance that may be necessary* 
When a child is born, particular rejoicing is made if 
it be a son ; the parents are on this account, 
congratulated by tlieir friends, and w’omen sing song^ 
suitable to the occasion, heating a drum at the same 
time. They do not rejoice so much at the birth of a 
girl ; they do not however neglect her, but take all 
the care of her that they w^ould of a boy, and women 
also sing with the drum. The Hindoos never clothe 
a new bom child till the sixth day, but after bathing 
it, cover it with a piece of linen. The woman who 
has been confined drinks a pinjmration of ghoe or oil 
and some spices for a few days, to strengthen her, and 
for the same purpose, gets the midwife to anoint and 
rub her body ^ith oil for some days. Superstitions 
are also practised to keep away evil. 

Very soon after the birth of a child, the femijy 
priest or astrologer (which is the same person) is called 
for, who by his art pretends to tell, witliout seeing 
cither the child or its mother, the complexion aiid 
make of the former, and any marks that it may have 
On its body, and also the general condition at the time,; 
of the latter. He also pretends to tell, what things 
and what kind of things are in the room, where the 
Woman has been Confined. He then professes to fore^ 
tell how much happiness and miseiy will iGall to the 
share of the child . through life, and when it is likel^; 
to -die,' the planets upe wmr 



Siiippeck, ana tae astrologer and otaer j^raamma get 
money and batashas after they have put a mark on 
their forehead. Presents of money are also made to 
some other people. On the third day, the woman 
comes out into the yard with the child in her lap, with 
her face towards the Sun, drops a few barley grains 
from her hand, presents her worship to the Sun, and 
then goes iir again. On the sixth day, they have 
what is called the chhaftee ; it means the ceremony of 
the sixth day^ and is mo^t important. A younger bro- 
ther of the woman’s husband puts an arrow in her 
hand, and with the child in her lap and the arrow in 
her hand, brings her out into the yard ; but shortly 
after takes her back into the room in the same way ; 
the arrow is then shot inside the house towards the 
roof by the man, who gets a present of money and 
jewels. Those, who can eat with the family, are en- 
tertained, and all the people rejoice. Women sing 
with the use of the drum and also dance among them- 
selves. For the last live days, the woman has been 
unclean, and except the women who attended her no 
one has touched her ; but now she bathes and is puri- 
fied ; and from this day she can go out of her room. 
At night the ladies of the family make a doll of mud, . 
fix it against the wall, and. worship it; then some 
things are put on the person of the child, such as 
clothes, rings on its wrists and ancles, and a line round 
its waist, if it be a boy. A certain god is believed to 
come on this day and write the child’s fortune on its 
forehead. On the tenth or eleventh day they have the 
detihaun. The priest consecrates a place, worships 
Ganesb and the planets, burns incense, and then names 
the child according to the planet under which it was 
horn. Then the priest and other Brahmins get some 
Presents, and these with the relations and friends of 
the'famSy are, entertained with food. On the twenty 



seventh day, which has some thing to do with an 
rangement in the heavenly bodies, they get water from 
twenty seven wells, and leaves of twenty seven., dif- 
ferent kinds, are put into a small earthen jug of twen- 
ty seven tubes, which the potter makes for them on 
purpose. After this, incense is Airned ; when this is 
over, the following ceremony is performed. An awning 
is made with a blanket, under which the parents are 
made to sit with the child ; the water of the earthen 
jug is then poured on the top of the blanket, passing 
through which, it hills on them. When the water has 
' been all poui'cd, they come out, bathe in separate places, 
and change their clothes. After this some more cere- 
monies are performed, which we need not describe. 

In the sixth month, they have what is called, the 
Ann'prddiun, which consists in making the child taste 
food ; because hithoi'to it has been living only on milk. 
Some rice is cooked with milk and sugar ; it is first 
ofiered to a god, and then a little of it is put into the 
child’s mouth. From henceforth it can take sweet- 
meats into it| mouth, and a little food also if neces- 
sary. At this time they also perform the ceremony of 
the NicliJidwar * to keep away evil from the infant.. 
After this comes the rite of shaving the child. In the 
first, third, fifth or any such odd year, they generally 
go to a certain fair and in an auspicious time, and . 
about the temple of a god, have the child shaved for the 
time. On this occasion the barber gets a pretty 
handsome present. 

We now turn our attention to the funeral ceremo- 
nies, When a sick person, is supposed to be .nw 

* In this ceremony they waive a mixture of a little chaff, 

Ifcc., round the child’s head twice or thrice and then throw it in* 
to the fire, 



30ftth, they plaster or consecrate a Spot in the rOcM ; 
with cowdung, spread some coosa grass Ihere, and lay 
the dying person on it with his bod clothes. Oil this 
occasion, those who are able, present a black cow or 
money equivalent to its worth to the Gangd pootier 
Brahmin, a man who has to do with Hindoo corpses ; 
some who are wealthy give much more. They also 
put the leaves of the sacred toolshee and the holy 
water of the Ganges into mouth of the dying man and 
place the amall image of the god Saligrum on his 
breast ; and some who do not do so, only take the 
water of the Ganges into their mouth and repeat, 
lUm, Kam. 

The Hindoos burn their dead. On the death of e 
man, his son or whoever is to set fire to the funeral 
pile, makes a ball of some dough of barley flour and 
puts it into the right hand of the corpse. Then its 
(the corpse’s) relations make a frame work of bamboos, 
sj)read some straw on it, and on the straw a new and 
white piece of linen, and after wrapping the corpse in 
a white cloth, lay it on the frame wor^ and cover it 
with a clean sheet or a shawl according to the circum- 
stances of tlie family. Now four men take it up and 
as they carry it to the river 'side or the burning place 
continfie repeating, “ Ram, Rdm, sat haii(i ; Rdm^ Rdm^ 
$dt Ibcdti that is, Hum is true, Rum is true. On 
their way to the place whore they burn tlie body, they 
lay down the corpse once, and the man who is set flriB 
to the funeral pile, puts ag|iin*a. ball of barley flour 
into its hand ; when this is done they proceed on. 

' When they arrive on the spot, thejr so place the 
man that his head is towards the north and 
tifet> to the south. After this, they bathe him iia 
the sheet iu which he . is wrapped, and plaoe him^n 
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inje funeral pile. Then they put a little ^Id and 
clarifiM butter -into his mouth. A little chandan 
wood is put on him, and on that some more common* 
wood. 

Then the person who has to set fire to the pile, ’ has 
himself shaved in every part of his head and face, except- 
ing the cue on his head, and from this time for ten days 
touches nobody. If the person deceased, whether a 
male or female, be younger than the man who sets 
fire, he does not shave his whiskers. When the bo- 
dy is half consumed they pour a little ghee on the 
head and break it with bamboos, which is by no means 
air affectionate and respectful treatment. When the- 
body is almost consumed, they quench the fire with 
water of the Ganges, and throw the body into the river. 
Then they clean the place where the body has been 
burned, and write on it Ram, Ram ; then at a little 
distance from the spot, the barber sticks a blade of the 
grass called Koosha on the ground, and. all the people* 
bathe and thi-cf^ on it tilanjali, (water with certain 
seeds in it,) and the Pandit makes them repeat some- 
thing. When afl have bathed, they come to the door 
of the house of the deceased, chew the bitter leaves of' 
A very bitter tree, called the Neemh^ and also a fe^ 
grains of barley with the leaves ; then wash *their 
mouth, and. after remaining, there for a few minute 
go home^ Tliose people that live at a distance from! 
the Ganges, cannot avail themselves of its holy water ; 
so after breaking the hesid of the deceased as just said 
they come home. After one or two days, his relations 
go there, pick up all the bones, and foring'them bome^ 
where they are kept ; whenever any roiatiun or rela- 
tions go to bathe in the Ganges, they csxry them, and 
throw them into the river. 



: This 19 one of the rites, which aw performed for 
salvation of the deceased. Among tl^* Brahmins the 
burning of the dead body and the ceremonies that fol- 
low are not performed before the Jaggo JPabit or in- 
vestiture with the sacred cord ; and among peojile of 
®iher castes not before marriage. 

The person who sets fire to the funeral pile, sleeps 
on the ground for eleven days, and the people of his 
family for the same period live on cakes baked on coals, 
and on oord and rice. For eleven days they do not 
eat any thing cooked in an iron tiling. The man 
ihat sets fire makes a pind or ball every day, till the 
tenth ; on that day, he takes them all and goes to a 
river, a temple, or a grove, and there cooks rice and 
milk, makes balls of the dish, and puts them on the 
groimd. On these balls they put same gliamvd (a wild 
plant,) khass ( the sweet smelling root of a grass,) and 
sweetmeat, and pour on them a libation of milk and 
water, burn incense of ghee, and* light a lamp before 
them. They believe that when a person dies he be- 
comes an evil spirit, but by these ceremonies, he be- 
comes better and happier. For ten daj^s after a man’s 
death, all his relations including the women, bathe 
and offer tilanjali ; and for the same period, they 
hum a lamp in an earthpn pot, and suspend it to a 
pf^pul tree j they also suspend a large earthen pot full 
of water ; the latter has a very small hole, through 
which the water gradually drips away. This water^ m 
^ quench the dead man's thirst ; the lamp is to show 
him water ; and the tildnjali is to gain him au 
*^dca.ittauce into heaven. 

^ eleventh day, they have the ceremonies of 

the MkMaska, The Maba J^aliniim who baa to do, 
|with the 4 ead, comes to the house of the deceased whew 
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the man, that eet flire to the funeral pile, washes his 
^f€iet,'putB am£^k on his forehead, and makes him pre- 
eents, consisting of a cow, vessels, clothes, jewels, 'a 
bed-stead with bed, grain, clarified butter, oil, sweet- 
‘inesfts, fruit, an umbrcUa, a pair of shoes ; in short 
all those things which a man uses while living. 
pees and gold-mohurs are also given^ and those wib 
^are very rich, give tents, palanquins, horses, elephants 

Those, who observe what is called the hrikhot svrpf 
marry a pair of calves with one or two ceremonies. 
They brand the male calf on the hinder parts with 
ceiHiain marks, and let him go free ; -this is the animal 
that in course of time becomes so fat and furious, and 
is called a sacred hull. The female calf is presented ' 
to the Maha Brahmin. Then chey cook riee and milk 
in sixteen different places, and make sixteen balls of 
the food. A small altar is made, and something is 
repeated by the Brahmin ; wdiile the verses are being 
repeated, the bails are placed on the altar; some 
ghat's and^hasB are then put on the balls, an iuceHsie 
dfghee is burnt, and a lamp lighted before them. 
small pot full of water is also {placed there. All thii 
is for^the use of the departed spirit. 

After4his, rice and milk are again cook4ill|.^ 
Afferent places ; of one of these prepamtiops, One bra 
is made for the deceased ; and of the other, three ; of 
the^ latter, one is meant for the grand-fathev of the 
mm who set fire to the funeral pile, another for his 
great-gi*and-father, and the third for his ^eat%reat-, 
grand-father. These balls are then bathed mik waW^ 
and ehandan, rice, toolshee, flowers, food, ol«^hi^^,and 
money are offered to them. By this cere^ony^ -liie 

into the socie^^^its^^^^ 



cefjtors. Then the man who get fire to the funeral 
pile, gives a present to the Mahd Brahmin, who bless- 
es him. After this the Pandit burns incense in the 
bouse of the deceased ; now the man who set fire, puts 
on his full dress and salutes his relations and fnends. 
Fihm this day, they can eat food cooked in iron 
utensils. On the thirteenth day, they give a dinner 
to thirteen Brahmins, and make them presents of ves- 
sels, clothes, staves, shoes, umbrellas, &c. Then in- 
cense is burned and a cow is given in alms ; from this 
day, people of this family can eat with their friends. 

From the Amawas (end of the moonlit fortnight) 
of that month on every amawas, thirty jug fulls of 
water are offered to a peepul tree, which is considered 
sacred. • On the twelfth amawas, they give a dinner 
to twelve Brahmins, and‘make them presents of ves- 
sels and clothes. On an amawas of the fourth year, 
they again give a dinner to four Brahmins and make 
them the usual presents. 

When a man or woman dies, people of all castes 
shave themselves on the third and fifth day, and 
• then bathe, In the third and fifth months, they light 
a lamp with castor oil and leave it in a field, and give a 
dinner to their relations* and friends. In the time of 
the Pittur Pukhsh (noticed before among the festivals) 
they offer water to their ancestors for fifteen days,* and 
on the date of the father’s death perform some cere- 
monies called the Urddh^ and invite Brahmins to a din- 
ner. Those who are possessed of means, also go to a 
place called Gaya, .and there offer balls for their ances- 
tors and give a good deal to Brahmin^. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS WITH REGARD TO THE 
DIFFERENT SEASONS. 

Number of seasons — The Hindoo year — Falling of leaves — 
Spring — Harvest — Hot winds — How the day passed — Night — 
Cooling drinks — Dust storms — Approach of the rainy seasoii'^ 
Sometimes late — Its arrival — Appearance of the surface of the 
Earth — Fields attended to— Brooks and rivd!ts swell — Wometi 
swing — Weather Bometimes oppressive — Sickness — Cold sea- 
son — Winter stuffs — Fire — Hindoo division of time — Whence 
they date their time. 

Hindoo books divide the year into six seasons ; bnt 
people commonly speak of them as thi^ee, that is, the 
ho% rainy ^ and cold \ the other three are the com- 
mencements of these. 

The Hindoo year commences about the middilo of 
March. A%few weeks before this, they have a holy- 
day, called the Basanty noticed before ; about this 
time, the cold wgather is about to take its leave and 
Spring to set in. When »Spring does arrive after some 
time with its full exhilirating influence, people’s hearts 
are light and glad, and the approach of the Holee 
festival, one of their greatest holy -days adds much to 
this happiness. In the course of a few days, this 
festival arrives, and the Hindoos are mad with plea- 
sure. At or a little before this, they lay aside their 
winter clothes, and put on white raiment. 

In all intensely cold countries, leaves of trees fall off 
in Autumn, . but here it is otherwise ; we have the 
dFutjhur or falling of leaves in Spring. All 0I4 leaves 
of trees fall off in the course of a few weeks. While , 



the old leaves are falling off, new ones are coming out, 
and trefes here never appear so bare and desolate as 
they do in Winter in cold countries. At this time 
Bhoorjees or people who parch grain are seen going 
about, looking somewhat'* like the chimney-sweepers 
of Europe, collecting the dry leaves, and carrying them 
in large bundles on their heads. They heat their 
ovens with these leaves. In the course of a few days, 
the Jbrees are attired in their new raiment, which is to 
last them through the year in all its vicissitudes of 
hot and^ dusty winds, a powerful sun, heavy rains, and 
piercing cold ; and they are as fresh and green as 
ever ; and it is a great mercy that Providence has 
ordered it so, that they should have their new leaves 
as soon as tlicy lose their old ones. Were they to 
remain bare through the hot season, as trees generally 
do in European countries in winter, the sufferings of 
man and beast from the direct rays and the powerful 
heat of the Sun would be dreadful. They suv of very 
great comfort to all creatures. 

At this time also a great many trees blossom, and 
the fields of wheat and barley and other grain are fast" 
"ripening for tlie reaper, and the air is perfumed with 
their sweet and refreshing odour. In some places 
there are large tracts of land, covered with the Dhdk 
(Bated Frondosa ;) it blossoms at this time and has a 
largo red flower ; this tree is from three to six feet 
high, and the whole tract of land seems, an account of 
its flower, to be glowing with fire. The sight is ex- 
tremely pleasing ; according to an Asiatic, it “ increases 
by contrast the paleness of the unhappy lover’s fa^ 
and the air of Spring fans the flame of love.” Happi- 
ness seems to pervade nature at tliis time of the 
year. ^jGroves are enlivened by the songs of tlw 
feathUro tribe ; the dove goes on with its cooing thtt 
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whole day ; sparrows and other birds are on the 
wing about houses and in groves, from sunVise to 
stinset; and butterflies are also busy in gardens. 
The things which chiefly conspire to make man happ5% 
are, the departure of the cold weather, the odoriferous 
atmosphere that he breathes, the approach of harvest, 
and the pleasure that he expects from the use of 
different sorts of new grain. A few weeks after the 
commencement of spring, the fields ai’e ripe for har- 
vest, and agriculturists, with all the members of their 
families, and sometimes hired labourei*s too,^e en- 
gaged about them in reaping them. 

After the fields arc reaped and the grain thrashed 
and disposed of or put away, the majority of the coun- 
try people are pretty idle for about two months until 
the rainy season sots in, for an account of the intense 
and powerful heat of the Sun, and the parched and dry 
state of the earth, they can do nothing about their 
fields. During this time, some of them who are 
strongly disposed to he dislioncst, having nothing to 
engage them, betake themselves to burglary and 
highway robbery. 

About' the middle of April or beginning of May, 
furious hot* winds begin to blow from the west. They 
begin to blow’^ hard from about ten in the morning and 
last till about five in the afternoon ; or sometimes till 
sun set, which is as late as seven ; and now and then 
at the hottest part of the season, continue blowing the 
whole night also. These hot winds are healthful to 
people so long as they remain inside their houses or 
do not expose* themselves to* them. They are 
fiercest and hottest about the beginning of June, and 
are at that time often fatal to travellers wh0J||ji; ex- . 
posed to them for bouts ; travellers dr^Paown 
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siiddouly and die if relief be not administered aoen. 
Though many travellers go during the night to avoid 
the hot winds and , the almost scorching heat of tho 
Sun, yet a great many travel during the day also. 
This subject is spoken of in the chapter on the mode 
of performing a journey. Wiion a person is over- 
powered by the hot winds, they roast in hot ashes 
two or three small unripe mangoes which are at this 
time found on mangoe trees ; when they become soft, 
they are broken and mixed with a little cold water, 
wdiich is given to the .man to drink. It gives tho 
desired relief when recourse is had to it in time. Hot 
winds are very injurious, when a person lias a light 
covering on his body and the skin is exposed to their 
fierceness for some time ; but they would not hurt 
him were ho to cover his body and Ijicad well with a 
thick quilt or some other such impervious stuff 

As tho days are very long in summer, and tho 
great heat does not allow them to bo engaged in work 
the whole day, the Hindoos take a good long nap du- 
ring the day ; this they do after breakfast, which at 
this time of the year is generally over before twelve. 
When the nap is over, if the hot winds allow, some 
of them sit under a large tree in the village or town, 
and talk about different things, such as the state of 
the weather, something going on in the village, 
cattle, (fee, Tli<3se are gcaiorally agriculturists, who 
have nothing particular to do. Tradesmen and mer- 
chants are engaged in their shops. 

In the hot season, they cannot sleep inside their 
houses, an account of the sufToci^tiug heat. A few, 
mostly men, sleep on the top of their houses ; a great 
many in their yards and on the second story of their 
hotwes, which is more airy ; some in the streets, or on 

Q 0 
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the platforms and in verandahs at the doors of their 
court yards ; and some near their cattle if they be in 
a separate place. The nights being short, and their 
dinner late as usual, they get only a short sleep at 
night. A great part of it before and after dinner they 
spend in smoking, talking, telling stories, and singing. 
While singing they generally have tlie instrument 
called Khunjree^ mentioned before. Several of them 
unite in this amusement and pass one or two houx'S 
after dinner. 

Those who can afford them, use cooling drinks in this 
season. Besides sugar and water, these cooling drinks 
have in them, rose water, lemon juice, pomegi’anite juice, 
the juice of the Falsa, (a smell, red, sweet, and cool- 
ing berry raised in gardens,) the fruit of the Tama- 
rind tree, and some other things, all to bo bad in 
the markets. There are some other tilings, which the 
poorer people also use for their comfort ; the princi- 
pal of these is the water melons raised in the country 
in great ahundaiico. They have also the Kukree^ a 
sort of cucumbftr, which is also cooling and plentiful. 
The musk melon too is extensively raised and sold 
at this time of tlie year ; it is not cooling however but 
on the contrary injurious, when taken in excess, es- 
pecially in the hottest weather. 


As the heat becomes more oppressive, people cover 
themselves lightly as possible ; those who can afford 
it use the thinest stuffs for their clothing, and all, when 
at home, divest themselves of all the pieces that are,: 
by the custom of the country, thought unnecessary for 
the purposes of decency at home j — in other words, 
they put off their coats, turbans, and other pieces, 
and haye on them oxily their dhotees and light caps. 
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In the dry season, we have frequent dust stonna. 
One of the most furious of these storms is a very 
grand sight. They almost always rise in the west, 
and when there is one on an extensive scale one end of 
it seems to touch the north pole, and the other the 
south. It gets darker and darker, as it rises higher ; 
the feathered trive are tenified at it, and indeed a 
great number of them perish, when it comes in its 
greatest fury. We have notice of a storm one or 
two hours before its arrival. When it gets pretty high, 
it is an awful sight and seems to threaten the surface 
of the earth with utter destruction. Before it has 
actually arrived, people call out to their neighbours 
to put out all their fires. It is a great mercy that 
fire very seldom breaks out at the time of a storm ; 
else the destruction of human and brute life and pror 
perty would be really incalculable. When the 
storm does arrive it roars and rages in the greatest 
fury, and seems as if it were powerful enough to carry 
every thing before it. It makes the strongest trees 
strain ; in fact, some of them are tom up by the roots 
and carried away to some distance ; cows and other 
domestic animals are sometimes thrown into wells ; 
mankind would also suffer in the same maimer, only 
they shelter themselves. The storm carries such a 
vast quantity of dust with it that the light of day is 
actually turned into the darkness of night. These 
dust storms copamence in the afternoon about four or 
five o^clock; and when one comes with such great 
pdwer lasts for some hours. But such exceedingly 
furious storms are rare. We genenilly have those 
that are pretty powerful, and at the same time do not 
do much damage. These may be c§,lled the ordinary 
dust stonibs of this country. In thorn boys run about 
tlie slare^ts and play, and are quite amused with the 
dust and wind. These also carry such a great quan- 
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tity of dust with them, that nothing can be seen even 
at the distance of a few yards for some time. High- 
way robbers have a very good opportunity during 
storms. Travellers are often overtaken by them and 
robbed ; and they cannot be apprehended, because they 
cannot be seen in the storm. Even a faithful Police 
is not of much use in such cases, unless something be- 
longing to the traveller be accidently discovered in the 
house of the robber. Storms are of the greatest 
possible use to people ; the noxious atmosphere of the 
confined house, and the filtliy vapours of the narrow 
and dirty lanes and streets are carried away, and the 
element of the breath of life is made pure and whole- 
some, Were it not for these storms, thousands would 
probably be carried off by sickness arising from filtliy 
and noxious vapours, especially in all dtus, that aro 
too narrow and confined and at the same time very 
populous. It is in the hot season that cholera gene- 
rally breaks out and carries off thousands.. 

Towards the latter part of May and the beginning 
of June, the <licat becomes intense, especially when 
there is no wind stirring. To get some relief, people 
mostly bathe at this time twice a day. Cities tliat 
stand on the banks of rivers send out during the hot- 
test part of the season thousands of their inhabitants in 
the morning and particularly in the evening, who re- 
gale themselves with long bathe in the rivers. About 
the middle of June thunder is heard growling in the 
skies, and vciy often in clear ones too ; it gives the 
poorer part of the population notice of the approach 
of the rains, and warns them to repair their thatches 
and prepare suitable shelter for themselves and their 
cattle. 

The rainy season is commonly reckoned £mm , Hie 



latter part of June, though it often sets in a fort- 
before. Sometimes the rains are not timely, 
" though plenty of clouds are now and then seen in tlio 
-skies. Grain gets very dear and the poorer part of 
the community feel the effects of this rise. A famine 
iS' dreaded and the part of the country where this dry- 
ness prevails is in great consternation ; and robberies 
are also more frecpicnt. There are some people, who 
in the time of plenty buy up good deal of corn, and 
at this time of scarcity sell it to . gi-eat advantage ; 
their profits are two or throe fold. When the rains 
are not timely, it is liolicvcd and complained by some 
among the Hindoos tliat these men have buried under 
ground some water in earthen pots, and that, that 
Ij^eops the rains back. 

By the scorching rays of the Sun during the preced- 
ing three or four mouths, the earth becomes quito 
parched, and when the rains set in, it drinks with 
avidity the precious clemciit. The atmosphere is cool- 
ed, and all miture rejoices at its timely supply. Man 
and beast are both delighted ; trees are washed and 
refreshed, and grass and plants spring out of the earth 
and cover it like a green carpet. The whole face of 
Nature is changed and happiness peiwades the land. 
Thick clouds cover the heavjiis, and sometimes the 
sun is hot seen for days. The lightning flashes and 
the thunder growls in tlie skies, and both arc most 
sublime, especially at night. Sometimes it rains in- 
cessantly for days and niglits. All the ponds and 
lakes in the country are filled, as are also all the brooks 
and smaller runs of weather which makes travelling hhfc 

the country difficult and som€«fcimes dangerous, it 
having no roads and bridges. Besides the Grand 
Trunk Boad, that runs through the country from east 
are branch roads between the different 
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lasilitary stations ; these as well as the Trunk road 
have bridges and arc quite safe for travelling ; but 
this is not the case all over the country. When the 
rains are unusually heavy and incessant all over the 
country, the largest rivers overflow their banks, and 
sweep ofl' hundreds of villages and*cause a great des- 
truction of life and property. Peacocks at the time 
in an especial manner enliven groves and forests with 
their loud notes ; and this is also the season, when 
Hindoo women, or according to an Asiatic “thousands 
of n3’mphs in dresses of all colours' ’ swing with songs 
suitable to the occasion. These swings are suspended 
from trees as well as high posts. Whenever there is 
no wind or breeze stirring and it is not raining, the 
steam that escapes out of the heated earth is almost 
suffocating. This makes snakes run out of their holes 
and creep into houses and bite people whenever they 
come in their way. 

As soon as the rainy-season sets in, agriculturista 
begin to bestir them selves about their fields. ^They 
surround them \fith little banks to prevent the rain 
from running out, and plough them twice or thrice at 
the first to let the earth soak inasmuch rain as it can. 
At this time also farmers settle with their landholders 
for the ensuing year, and get written agreements about 
their fields ; these documents are called Puttiza, The 
commencement of the rains is the beginning of the 
agricultural year. 

Sometimes towards the latter part of the tainy 
season, that is about September and October, there is 
an entire cessation of the rains. This causes a 
in the weather and makes it very wai'm, whid^ liriii^ 
on general sickness ; and fever, and 
peo|de. The religious excitement wom^ oi :<^^ 



‘parts of^ the country rises to a high pitch, and 
set out for the worship of IJurdeo, mentioned before, 
and also of other gods and goddesses. 

In November, people begin to think of making 
warm clothes for the cold sea son. These clothes al- 
most invariably consist of various sorts of cliiiitz which 
is manufactured in different parts of the country and 
also imported from Europe. Wealthy cloth merchants 
always manage to have a good time by supply of dif- 
ferent cold weather stuffs fj-om Calcutta and other 
places. They generally sell them by wholesale to ror 
tailers, from whom the mass of the community supply 
themselves. The sort:j of wniitcr stufls that people 
purchase for their coa's and quilts are of course accor- 
ding to their circumstances. The cloths that the 
mass of the population get for tlieir coats are made of 
cotton thread ; they arc lined with some sort of co- 
loured linen, and stuffed by a cla?} Q'xWol Dhoonlyas^ 
who are in great request at this time of the year. 
This is the season also when tailors make a good deal, 
and are working the whole day and a good part of tho 
night too. -Most of these coats are prepared with 
great taste according to the. f mey of tho w’carcr ; all 
the edges are always lined with yellow, red, or green, 
to make the* coat appear more beautiful by contrast. 
The higher and wealthier clasjos generally have the 
long coat, and all the others the short ono ; both are no- 
ticed before. To cover themselves at night people have 
quilts and blankets ; the latter are mostly of a coarse 
kind and used only by the poor ; the former are of 
different qualities and can be used by all from ,tbe 
peeeant to the prince. These quiU^s arc of various sorts 
of ealicoes, all prepared in tl^ country. They are al- 
so lined with some coloured linen, beautifiod with 
edging, and stuffed with a good deal of pot- 
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ton. A great many poor country people during the 
cold season spread under them the straw of a small 
grain, which keeps them warm and comfortable. 

To cover themselves during the day, .besides coats, 
people have something to throw over them. The 
poor have cither coarse blankets or long and pretty 
wide sheets of coarse linen sewed double ; those who 
are in better circumstances have a thin woollen stuff 
coloured red or green. Among people living in cities, 
the cold weather is' said to shew the real circumstances 
of a person. If he is really well off, be has superior 
warm clothing and a good vakiahle shawl about him, 
(for some peojde buy onl}^ old shawls ;) but if not, he 
has only what those in middling circumstances use. 
This criterion, however, does not hold with regard to 
country people ; every thing is among them more 
simple and unpretending, — the richest Zaminddrs hav- 
ing for an upper covering nothing but a red or green 
LoeCy a thin woollen stuff. 

During this season they also have fires in their yards 
or public rooms, or fn streets. A fire is made by dig- 
ging a hole in the ground and filling it with every 
thing that can be burned, such as dry cowdung, straw, 
small pieces of sticks, leaves of trees, Boys and 

girls are seen at this time of the year going aboift and 
collecting all these things to make fires in the morn- 
ings and evenings. Ten or twelve persons sit round 
the fire in the mornings and evenings, and after din- 
ner, smoking and chatting and constantly disturbing- 
the fire with some thing. 

The Hindoo division time is as follows : — 

They have four watches in the day, and the same 
number in the night; theee are 
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first watch of the day commences at six, the second 
at nine, the third at twelve ; and the fourth at three ; 
and in the same manner, those of the night. The 
day and night together are also divided into sixty, 
smaller portions, called gharees ; so that each of the 
eight pahars cn^Bists of seven and a half gharees. 
They have twelve months in the year, which are called, 
Chyte, Byesakh, Jeth, Asarh, Sawwun, Bhadon, Koo- 
wir, Katik, Aghun, Poos, Magh, Fagoon. Each month 
has thirty days. Half the month^when the Moon 
shines is called the Oojeedld 'pdlch, and the other half, 
which is dark, the Andherd pdkh. The days of tlic 
Hindoo week are. Itwar, (Sunday,) Soinbar, Mangal, 
Boodh, Bi’ahaspat, Shooker, Sanecchar. Of these 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are aus- 
, picious ; and the rest the contrary, though Sunday is 
their most sacred day. 

They date their time from the reign of Bikurmdditt 
one of their wisest, best and greatest kings. The 
present year is the Nineteen hundred and sixteenth, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SU1»ERSTITIC»NS AlTD PROVERBS. 


Sneeelng — Mentioning the nan)e of the animal monkey in the 
nwtt’ning—Selling for the first time in the day — A fat child not 
to he called fat— A child’s name not to be mentioned in the 
— &c. — &c. — Proverbs — What said when one is distressed . 
and forlorn — Regarding ingratitude — Ruin by discontentment — 
Hypocrisy — &c. — Ac.— &c. 


volume. Super- 
the life of a Hindoo, and 
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Proverbs are also most frequently repeated in conversa- 
tion. AVe shall mention only a few of both. 

If a person is about to commence a work or set out 
for some place, and hears soinebody sneeze, he will 
stop for a few minutes. Sneezing is ^sidered a bad 
omen, and Hindoos believe, if they do not mind it, 
they are sure to fail in their undertaking. 

If they hear word Bunder (a monkey) early in 
the morning, they think it is very unlucky, and believe 
they are not likely to get any thing to eat during the 
day. And yet the monkey is one of their most sacred 
and highly respected animals. This is one of their 
many inconsistencies. 

If a person go early in the morning to a shop and 
want any thing on credit, he would never get it. Shop- 
keepers believe, if they give the first article that is 
sold in the morning on credit, it would bo a 
very bad omen, and they would be unlucky the whole 
day. Even if \he customer be a particular friend, 
they will never make the first bargain on credit, but 
will tell him to come after a wliile. The first cash * 
bargain is called Bolinee, 

When you see a fat child, you must not make the 
remark it is fat. They say, this would be looking on 
the child with an evil eye and wisliing it to become 
lean. Women are peculiarly sensitive on this pbinti 
and perhaps there is no other way of offending *theii 
more with regard to their children, and it is probably 
with them that this superstition originated. 

When they believe their children have been looked oii 
with an evil eye by somebody they take a iittfo* %hafF 



salt, (fee., in their hand, waive them round the child 
twice or tlirice, and then throw them into the fire. 
This, according to them, will remove any evil that 
may be impending over the child by the evil sight. 
A mother would be glad to be told that her child is very 
poorly and does not thrive, though tliis were not the case. 
Very often when a woman is asked how a child does, 
she begins a long plaintive story about its imagined 
sufferings j she says, it eats nothing, docs not sleep 
well, and cries much ; she is doing for it all she can, 
but it does not thrive ; (fee. And yet nothing may be 
the matter with the child. 

A oliild’s name must not be mentioned in the night 
for fear an owl should hear it. They believe, if an owl 
happens to hoar it, he would repeat it every night, and 
with this repetition the child would pine away and die. 
They are terrified when they hear an owl hooting 
about them in the night, and always scare it away 
when it is on their house or in a tree about them. 
They believe its hooting portends death. 

A child must not be allowed to see a looking glass 
before it has teethed ; they think, this would make it 
sufte)’ dreadfully while ' teething. 

There is a word hoojMndy which means to extin- 
ffukhy and can be used for fire and lamps. They use it 
fot the former, but not for the latter ; doing so for the 
latter would be ominous to the life of the husband. 
They, that is men and women, both believe, that the 
husband, the lamp of the family, would die by using 
this word. Two or three others answer in its place. 

A lamp must not be blown out with the mouth. 

Seeing an oil-man early in the morning is consider- 
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ed very unlucky, as also people of a notoriously bad 
character. When a Hindoo gets into some serious 
trouble during the day, or any evil befalls him, he 
says, “ What wretches face did I happen to s^e early 
Jthis morning ? ” When a jackal howls or cries toward 
morning, they believe somebody has died. 

The word Sdmp (a snake) mutet not be mentioned 
ill the night ; — it is too bad to escape the lips during 
the darkness of the night, and is, according to the 
Hindoos, sure to bring it near. When tliey have oc- 
casion to mention the reptile at night they call it 
Jceerdf which means both a reptile and a worm. The 
name of the wolf also is for the same reason not 
mentioned at night. When people speak of him, they 
call him, a janawar, a corruption of the Persian word 
jail war, an anmal. 

When they take off their shoes to sit down, should 
one shoe haj)pen to fall upon another, they believe, if 
they let it remain in that state, it would be an omen 
for them to travel ; they immediately set it right 
and thus prevent travelling ! When they yawn, they 
always fillip two of their fingers, either of the right 
or left hand,* but mostly of the former. The reason 
of this no one can tell. 

Some people abstain from those fruits of which they 
are very fond, and believe they will be l-e warded for 
this in heaven. Some of them who professes to be emi- 
nently pious leave off* eating salt, and consider tiiis 
also meritorious. Some who fast on Sunday do not 
eat salt on that day. 

When the Hindoos set out from their houses on 
some affair and are immediately back for some- 
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thing, they think it a very bad omen, and come back, 
chew a betel leaf or Bmc)ke and then go after a while. 
All the following are also bad signs. — Seeing a person 
that has some defect in his body, such as blindness, 
laiQeness, &c ; a snake or jackal crossing one’s 
path ; seeing a Brahmin with his head covered or 
without a mark on his forehead ; hearing a person 
crying when yon are going any where, a person’s 
being asked, where he is going, when he is leaving his 
housd for something imjmrtaiit or urgent ; the ctwing 
of a crow on a withered tree ; accidently falling in 
with a dead body (tliat is carried to be burnt) and 
going the same direction with it ; the crying of a 
kite ; the seeing of an cnnuch, a widow, and also of a 
holy man of the highest order (Sunnyaseo) ; the meet- 
ing of a cat ; and the seeing of an empty pitcher. 

A few of their good omens m’c. — A dead man being 
carried away with no one crying with it ; getting curd 
and also fish ; meeting with a woman of the town, 
seeing a pitcher with a rope attached to it ; a fox 
crossing your path; seeing a Brahmin with his head 
uncovered, or carrying a jug of lioly water of the 
Ganges in his hand ; a harmless lizard creeping up 
one’s body ; hearing a bride ctj w'hen she is leaving 
her parents and going to ]i\e with her husband ; hear- 
ing a worship gong strike or a poojii shell sound when 
one is setting out for some place or thing ; and 
a crow’s perching on a dead body floating down a river. 

We tufn our attention now to the proverbs. They 
will lose much of their force and become almost in- 
sipid by translation, but will stilh go some way in 
shewing the manners and customs of the people. 


Dhobi kd kuttd na ghar k4 na ghdt ka.-— A washer- 
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man’s dog may be said to belong truly neither to his 
house nor to the ghat, or the place where he washes ; 
the latter being always at the side of a river or at a 
pond. The meaning is, that the dog gets food neither 
at home nor at the gliat ; as he keeps running back- 
wards and forwards from the house to the glnit, and 
from the ghji^ to .the liouse, — the people at home 
suppose, he must have got food at the ghat (where 
> washermen generally take their morning meal, it be- 
iug Jppnght to them,) and the peo])lo at the ghat be- 
lieve he must h'avo been fed at home ; thus he suffers 
through their sup})ositions, and is fed neither at home 
nor at the ghat. Tliis proverb is used for one w’ho is 
in a forlorn and wandering condition and finds no rest 
any where. 

Hand] gaf to gai, kutte ki zat pahicluinf. — No matter 
if the earthen pot be polluted and lost ; we si util know 
the dog for the future. Poor Hindoos generally keep 
earthen pots to cook their victual ; these pots imist 
not be touched by peo]dc of other pastes and unclean 
animals ; wh%i touched by them ; they arc believed 
to become unclean and are tlirowm away on the village 
dunghill as useless. In this proverb, a dog belonging 
to the fimily is supposed to have put his mouth into 
the pot and thus proved himself unworthy of trust. 
They use this saying when they are deceived by a 
friend or somebody else, who has been faithless or 
ungrateful. 


A'dhi chooj* ek ko dhawe, 

Aisfi biife, thah na pa we. 

Literally, he who throws up half a bread [which is 
certain] for a whole one [w hich is uncertain]^ will go 
down into the water (ruin himself) so sadly, that he 
will find no bottom to stand on. Applied to, people, 
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who bring trouble and sometimes also ruin upon them- 
selves by a too eager desire and imprudent haste to 
better their condition. 

Gur khuen ^ gulgulon se parhez. — They eat goor or 
hard molasses, but scrup^uusly abstain from goolgoo- 
las, (a sort of bunns,) because tliifr sweetmeat is pre- 
pared goor. Tliis proverb is the same as, “ Strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

Pande ji pachhtaenge ; 

Phir wall! clianon ki khnenge. 

The priest will after all be obliged to eat the cakes * 
of the chana flour. • Chaini is the name of a sort of 
grain, spoken of befoi'o ; it is cheaper than wheat, and 
its meal is also coarser. Though its flour is very 
iiscful in the preparation of several dishes, yet for 
cakes that of wheat is preferable. Here a pi’iest is 
supposed to be angry with his wnfc for baking cakes 
of the chana flour and not of the w^lieat and in con- 
sequence to refuse fpj* some time to take his meal, but 
is at last brought down and forced bg hunger to eat 
the chana cakes. Used, w hen a person refuses a tiling 
at first, but at last has to take *it. 

Ash{irfi luten koelon par muhar. — Goldmohurs or 
sovereigns are allowed to be taken away, but charcoal 
is kept safe with seals. Equivalent to the English 
proverb, Penny wise and pound foolish.’’ 

Gi'dhi gjie gilaunda khae ; 

Daur daur mahue tar jae. 

Before giving the meaning of this .proverb, we mmi 
say, that in certain paHs of India, we have a tree, 
called ^ 'M^akoda letifolia;) the %>w*er8..af \ 

which are very sweet and are collected by people as 
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they would do raisins ; they are eaten fresh, and are 
also dried and put away for future use. From tliese 
flowers, which too are called maliooay a spirituous 
liquor is also distilled. The fruit of the tree, which 
is pretty large, is gilaundd ; and animals are very 
fond both of the flower |pd the fruit. From the 
latter a colourlesi oil is extracted, which is used 
in certain dishes by the country people, and by 
which clarified butter is also adulterated. The tran- 
sla|d|^of the proverb is, that the cow, after having 
several times found gilaundds under the tree, goes 
there constantly, hoping to meet with the same success. 
Tlie application is obvious : it is used, when a person, 
having been favoured wdth something or in some man- 
ner once or twice, expects the same frequently. 

Dudh ka jala matha phnnk philnk pic. He who 
has scalded his mouth with hot milk, tries to cool 
butter milk also with his mouth before he drinks it. 
A pei-son that has once suffered by something dreads 
the same in s^^me other things, in w hich there is not the 
least cause for fear. Butter milk is never hot. TIjis 
])roverb is somewhat like the English one, — “ A burnt 
child dreads the fire.” 

Jiske pjlnw na gai binwai ; 

So kya j^ne pfr parai. 

He who has not suffered by cracks . in his owm feet, 
what does he know of the pain that others feel by 
them ? The Hindoos wear no stockings, and wdiile at 
work put off their shoes too. This in the cold season 
causes deep and painful sore cracks iu the heels of 
some of them. The meaning is, he, who has not known 
suffering by experience, does Hot know wrhat others feei. 

Nao men dhiil nr^te ho !— Yon eharo’e mp veHh 
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hig up dust in the boat ! There is a fable that ouee 
a wolf and a goat were crossing a river iwthe same 
boat. The goat was quietly sitting or standing, but 
the wolf having* a mind to eat her up and wishing to 
find a pretext, angrily said to her, — How dare you be 
so impudent as to kick up this dust here ! The goat 
meekly replied, — ‘‘ How can dust l>e raised in a boat f 
if you have a mind to eat me up you might as well do 
so without this pretence/* This is used when a per- 
son, especially a powerful one,' seeks a qnarr^l^j&ith 
another, who is weak and helpless, when he h® liot 
even the shadow of a cause to do so. 

Naijchon kaise angan terhd ! How shall I dance ? the 
court* yard is crooked ! A dancing girl is supposed to 
have made this excuse. They say so, when a person is ask- 
ed to do something, and does it not through vain excuses. 

Mithil aur kathauti bhar I You want a sweet thing 
and at the time a dish fall of it 1 It means a small 
quantity only must be expected of good things. 

Kahen khet kf, sunen khan'han kf. One is speaking 
of the field, and the hearer dreams of the barn, or 
rather the spot in the field where they collect 
stalks of corn and thrash it. It is used whom a per- 
son is speaking of one thing, and the person addressed 
thinks and speaks inadvertently of another. 

Donog din se gae pdnde ; 

Halua bhae iia mande. 

The priest, poor fellow, is lost to both things^ and 
is now neither halooa nor mdndap^ (the latter being 
two kinds of sweetmeat.) This is used when a persw^n 
by an iniprudent ktep loses what he bad before^ 
does get wbKt he was aiming at. 
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Jal men rahke magar se bair ! What ! live in 
water, and at enmity with the crocodile ! — A person 
must be on good terms with his superior, and submis- 
sive while in his power. 

Andhe ke hath men bafer ! Lo ! A quail in a blind 
mail’s hand ! The force of the proverb is heightened 
by the fact, that quails hide themselves in bushes and 
are not easily discovered. They say so when a man 
jyfttfi^itoesne thing accidentally. 

Neki karen aur puchh pdchh 1 What ! do a man^ 
good and ask his permission to do so I 

Hakim hare, 

MiiQh men mare. 

- A superior is defeated in argument, and still persists 
m bldming his inferior. This means power on the part 
of the formei*, and helplessness on that of the latter. 

Hiikim miire aur roue na de. A superior or ruler 
strikes, and at the same time does not allow to cry. 
This is said, when one troubles a servant or inferior 
and at the same time does not allow him to complain. 

Alathii mangne chaliQ malaiyu pichhe dubaf. She is 
going to ask for some butter milk, but conceals the 
pot behind her through shame. When people make 
butter, the butter milk, of which theii^^is an abundance 
when a family has plenty of milk, is given away to 
the poorer neighbours. Women and children go and 
ask for it themselves. It is used, when people wish 
to ask a favour, q;nd are at the same time ashamed 
of doing so through pride. 



Sab din change ; 

Teohar ke di^ nange. 

Well off every day, but on festivals, when means are 
most necessary. Some people make a great shew at 
. other times ; but when a proper time arrives to spend 
something, they have nothing. 

Mere ghar se agi lain, nam dhara baisandh ! She 
brought the ag or fire from my house, and now calls 
it baisandh ! The last word is another And a |j|5gor 
and unusual term for fire. The proverb has reference 
to people who arc helped and ^vanoed in the world 
by the kindness of others, and aSerwards carry their 
heads high before those very people who have helped 
them. 

Shauqin burhfjJ, chatai ka lahanga. An old woman 
fond of finery with a petticoat of mats on her ! This 
means peoj^le who live above their means. 

A'phi miyan mangte, bhatHhare darbar 1 The poor 
fellow is himself a beggar, and yet a bard is standing 
at his door ! Wo have a class of bards here, who 
besides having some other ways of supporting them- 
selves wait on great men, repeat something and flatter 
them to get something. It is used when one asks 
some help of another, who is himself helpless. 

Aglagae pain ko dauro. One first sets fire and then 
runs for water. It means one who fii’st raises a 
quarrel or makes a disturbance, and then pretends to 
prevent the mischief. 

Jog{ kiske mittar aur patunS iiisfei nar ! V^^ose 
friends ai‘e wandering faqueers, and whose wives 
dancing women of the town ! Meaning people of thia 
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character are no one’s friends and wives, and are never 
to be trusted. 

Riini* kf ganth men mal ka tdok. A widow has 
always a piece of catgut tied in one end of her upper 
covering or sheet. Widows generally spend their time 
in spinning, and the catgut is the string which they 
use in turning the wheel. They always have a piece 
of it about them ready for use in case the old one 
should break. The proverb means, that a person 
w’ho is addicated to a thing lias it alw'ays about him ; 
as chewors of tobacc^ users of opium, &c., constantly 
have these things with them. 

A'likhon ke andhe luim nainsukh ! Blind and 3"ct 
named Nainsukhy which means happ^ of eyes ! The 
application is obvious. . 

Kofhi mare sanghatC chaho 1 A leper dies and 
wants another to accompany him ! Sometimes, when 
the sxilFering^ of lepers tiibome intolerable, they drown 
themselves in rivers. This proverb is used when one 
gets into trouble and wishes another to bo in the 
same state. 

Samai pare ki bat, baz par jhapte baguld ! Alas ! it 
is a question of time and chance, when a heron pounces 
upon a hawk ! They say so, when one originally 
poor or mean insults another who w^as formerly 
in better circumstances, but has been somehow or 
other ^en reduced, 

Kyd ham rAnx< k( bahues haig 1 Whait am I 4 
daaghter-in-law of a widow ? Widows helplew ahd 
cannot redress the wrongs done to their fam^ies, 
a person says, so, he means,*^ am 1 not slorong 
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enough to protect myself and maintain my cause ! 

Jhafbcri ke jangal men bilK sher! A cat is a 
lion in a jungal of small bushes ! When a person gets 
into the company of people that are somewhat 
inferior to him in any way, he carries himself high 
among them and tries to make them believe he is 
somebody. 

Kunjfi apne her ko khatta nahin kahti. A woman 
that sells fruit and vegetables will never call her 
plums soiu*. People always pmise their own things. 

ITijt ki chori nihure nihure ! What stoop down to 
steal a camel as if he ccnild be carried off in one’s 
arms I Those people are very foolish who wish to do by 
stealth what can never be coiicealed. 

Lashkar mes linfwd badnam ! A camel has got a 
bad name in a Camp or Army 1 The reason of this is 
that he makes a great noise when he is loaded. This 
is used when people are prejudiced against a man 
©nd always blame him, whether ho be desennng of the 
blame or not. 

Kahe sc kumh4r gadhe parnahm charlitl A potter 
never rides an ass when he is asked to do so. Asses 
are considei’ed unclean, and potters (who belong to 
one of the lowest castes) use them to ' carry fuel to 
bake their earthen vessels. They very often ride these 
animals, —though people of other castes (excfjyt 
washermen) would never dream of doing so. People 
say ao mostly when a person is oslced to do some* 
idling for the diversion of company, and he does mit 
do it, though at other times ho does it of bfs own 
aoeord 
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Jahan jaisi d^, 

Tahan taisa bhes. 

We must adopt the costume of the country in which 
we live.*— We must do like those among whom we axe 
placed. 

Samp nikal gayji, lakir pfte se kya hot^ hai. The 
snake has crept away ; what is the use of beating the 
mark or track which it has left. There is no use in 
trying for or aboT^t a ^ thing when it is too late. 

L^ton ki debi baton se nahin mdntm ! Goddesses 
that arc accustomed to kicks will not listen to kind 
persuasion. People of a perverse nature will not be 
governed by kindness. 

Sab dhan bais hf 'paseri I Every kind of paddy is 
reckoned at twenty two passeries per rupee ! A 
pasaerie is about ton pounds in weight, and the rate 
nf the paddy in this "proverb is an extremely cheap 
one. It is% used when a person makes no discrimina- 
tion or distinction between people, especially with re- 
gal’d to their talents, but thinks or takes all .alike. 

Jo kalie so gin ko jjio ! He must go for clarified 
'liutter who recommends it. The origin of this pro- 
verb is supposed to be this. — Once a man had dressed 
his food, consisting of cakes and dal or soup of pulse, 
but had put no ghee in the latter ; somebody near 
him said, it would be much better if he .got some* — 
^he man. rejoined, will you kindly run and get me a 
iitile J . It is applied when a^person reqommend^ or 
suggests a thing," and is himself asked to do it by the 
ihan to . whom he made the suggestion, tlmugh the ^n . 
40ul4>^ily do it himself. 



Andhc ke ^ge rowe, 

Apne dfda khowe. 

He who weeps before a bliiid man, only hurts his 
eyes, and gets no benefit. The blind man is not sup- 
posed to know that any one is weeping before him. 
This is used when a serious recpiest or complaint is 
made before one who pays no attention to it. 

Lark4 bagal men, dhindhorA shahar men 1 The 
child is in the lap but the crier is giving notice of its 
loss in the city ! They say so, when one makes a 
groat fuss in looking out for a thing when it is close 
to him. 


Jis khatir milnr mupiya, 

So diikh ago ay a. 

' He has fallen into that very trouble, to avoid which 
he had shaved himself. IShavmfjy which is an import- 
ant rite among the Hindoos, is not to be taken here 
literally. It means making efforts to escape some 
trouble or inconveuicuce. This proverb is used when 
people wish and try to avoid something, but still it comes 
upon them. 

Apn{ gal^ men kuttd bariiir. Every dog is bold in 
his own lane. This is used when a man shew's off 
his importance and authority or is overliearing in Ms 
place or department. 

Musafir chaU jata hai, kutte bhi'irikte rahte bai^}. 
Dogs bark but the traveller quietly goes oil hiS 
without minding them. They say so, when a peifsoa 
se^s occasion to quarrel with b( * ' ' 

succeed. 


Kisi ghar jale, ki$i ko tanne ko bo ! — Oae^ii 
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house is on fire, and some are warming themselves 
witit it. Sometimes people take advantage of the 
troubles of others. 

Man change to kathauti men Qang^ ! When a man 
has health, the water of his eating dish is the holy 
Ganges to them. All states can be enjoyed with 
health. 

Ek to rowasi thi, tab tak bhaiyA & gae ! — She was 
ready to weep of herself, just at that time her brother 
arrived from a distance, and slie wept the more freely. 
This proverb has allusion to the custom of the weep- 
ing of women when they see a relation or friend who 
has come from a distance. It is used when a person 
is in some trouble and that trouble is heightened by 
something taking place just at the time. 

Saqji kahfin to ma mar khae ; jhdth kahdii to bdp 
kutta khae ! If 1 say the truth, my mother will get 
a beating ; if 1 hide it, my father will eat dog’s flesh ! 
Tlie origin of this proverb is said to be the following. 
Once a fieiy-tcmpcrcd husband brought some meat 
and desired his wife to dress it for their dinner. The 
woman took the meat and put it away. While she 
was engaged in something else, a cat ca&e and ate 
it up. When the woman discovered this, she was fill- 
ed with terror as slie knew hei* husband’s temper* To 
save herself from a sev^ beating, she killed a pnppy, 
which was i^bnning about in the streets, and dressed 
its flesh instead of the meat her husband had brought^ 
They had a boy who saw this. He was nnxiom to 
preveht his father’s eating the dog’s meat^ and at the 
same time afiaid for his mother. in a gr^t 

^ilpculty and is said to have expressed the words of ' 
this proirerb. It is used when people 



between two eVils^ and bannot escape the one, wiihpvct 
falling into the other. 

Xgi to lagi^ di& barke d^khna ! The house is on 
fire, and yet one says, light a candle to look out for 
a thing. They say so, when people wish for more 
light or proof in a matter which is self-evident and 
attended with loss toov 

Nangii khai’e biizar men chor balaiaif le. — A desti- 
tute vagabond standing in the market is loved by a 
thief. Loved is not to be taken here literally * it 
simply means that the tliief takes no notice of him 
in his professional capacity, because he has nothing 
with him tliat can bo stolen. The proverb means> 
that the poor need not be afraid of thieves. 

Parae dban par rowo chor ! A thief weeps to get 
tho property of another. Meaning envy and cxna^tous^ 
ness. 

Andhe ko kya chahiye, do fokhen. What does a 
blind man want but two eyes ! This is said when 
one is asked to take a thing that he really want^. 

I 

Sajhe ki hjiiid» chaurahe men phdtti hai. An earth- 
en pot between two or more persons (who are going 
any where) must be broken where four ways meet. 
Here the persons are suppo^ to take di^ront 
direcjtioDs, ani the earthen pot to be divided, 
each may have his shai’e. When two or more p«||r$0|3t» 
have tile same thing between them, it generally pro- 
duces quarrels and disagreements, and the arrangemeM 
has at last to be broken up. 


karwd karwi thd 1 Swallow!^ 
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ipWXL the swjet, bat rejecting the bitter ! W'hea we 
derive an advantage from something, we must also 
bear the inconveniences and troubles with which it 
znay be attended. 

Rto Ram japn^J ; 

Paraya mal apnu 

Repeating Ram Ivaiu (worshipping) and yet taking 
another’s property ! Applied to hypocrities, 

B^p mar/i, ghaHbet^ bhay^ ; 

Iska tiitii us men gaya. 

The father is dead, but a son is bom ; and the 
loss of the former is made up in the birth of the lat» 
ter ! They say so, when at the true of a loss, there 
comes a gam too, wLioh mcol^ts 't up. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A rm OP THE POPULAR SONGS. 


Sports of Krishan, one of the Hindoo gods, with the womt h 
of the place and neighbourhood where he was bom — Ajouiu* 
wife lamenting the absence of her husband — &c — &;c- &c 

These songs have lost their beauty and fluency in 
translation and have become quite flat and insipid ; 
still we give them a place here, with the hope that 
they will in some measure help in the object of this 
work. The great and engrossing subject of the vast 
majority of them is love. They amount to some hun- 
dreds ; but we only give a few as speoimehs. JitqSt 
them are veiy short, but the earns words arc 
over and over agaia with varying iiotes, 
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makes tip for their shortness. The first among 

those that have refereuoe to the amotirs of Krishat^ 
one of the Hindoo iiioarnations, bom in Mathoors^* 
This and the nei{<hbouring places, which are connected 
with the life of Krishan are considered sacred by the 
Hindoos, and Visited by thorn as such. He was aberds^' 
man and one of the most infamous characters the 
world ever saw. He used to sport with the women of 
these places. 

The English language is so very poor with regard 
to terms for h inband and wife that we have been at a 
loss how to render all the Hindee Words on this point 
and been obliged to retain some of them. The simplcif 
words husband and ivife are too hai’sh and coarse for 
poetry, besides the fault that would be found in their 
constant repitition. 


I. 

My SdmaUd (1) u in BindrdJban I (2) I sought 
him every where ; but could not find him. My 
^drmlid is in Bindrdhan I 1 wandered in jungles 
from morning to evening ; but could not find the 
place of my Hur. My Sdrmlid is in Bindrdhan / 

IL 

Oh ! SIhdm unkind has hrohen my pitcher at 
water place / (3) When I left the house in the morning 
to draw water a crow cawed on the house ; I saw a 
cat on my right and heard a sneeze on my left : thei^ 
M&te bad omens. Oh ! Bhdm unkind has (AttM 


I Bimalia; HuTva&d a good mmy otbera exp mmm^ 
^riahan. Some of them also now mean a hudbard, 

' 2 Bixidrdba^||||d Glokool ar^ two villages hiS hhih 
S Broken her^her in act Theic^ 




f»y pitcher at tJi/e water place / When be caught 
hold of my wrist, he broke my ring (round the wrist.) 
1 never heard such a flute as his ! (4) Oh ! Sham un- 
kind has broken my pitcher at the ^water place^ 

III. 

Shdmis playing the flute on the hanks ofiheKdl- 
indree. The sweetness of its notes has made me lose 
my senses and agitated my whole frame. 0, Alee, (5) 
I am afraid of my Saus and Nanad ! (6) Tell me, 0 
Beer, what shall 1 do ! He has practised some charm 
on me ; such is this herdsman ! Alee, I am tor* 
mented with love. Sajnec ! all my choonaree (sheet) is 
wet with tears. Oh ! is there any one to take away 
this pain of my heart. Shdm is playing the flute on 
the hanks of the KdUndree / 

IV. 

Your form dwells in my heart, 0, Mohan ! I have 
sought you in jungles and oy ery other place. I search- 
ed for you in (lokool and wandered in Bindraban 
Your form dwells in my heart ! 

V. 

Do not throw upon me coloured water, 0, Sham Be- 
hiree 1 (7) Do not trouble me a so early. 1 have a rope 
and a pitcher in. one arm and a heavy vessel on my head. 
O, Girdhur, let me go and put these away, and then you 
can discharge at me the squirt of coloui’ed water. 0; 
do hear me, and wait a little \ you will spoil my inner 

4 Kiishan used to play well on the flute. 

5 Alee, Beer, Sakhee, Sajnee, Ac., are terms by wbieb women 
are %ddi;(5ased in poetry. 

6 Afraid of her Saus and Katiad (her mothe]>m4aw 4nd hwr- 
band*8 sister) else she would sport freely with Krie^an. 

7 In the Holoe festkral people throw ooloured water oa Olash 
other. 




coat and vet all my ohoonaree ; and if my Nanad see 
me in this state, she will be enraged ; my mother-in- 
law will also call me a thousand names ; and all the 
people will think ill of me and blame me. 


VI. 

1 am in my bloom now ; oh ! when shall I see my 
Love I (8) When a branch dries and withers, how 
will it be green again. My dear one is gone away, 
and my tears flow in streams. I am in my bloom 
now ; oh ! when shall I see my Love / 

VII. 

0 dyer^ dyemy clmnaree ; (9) dye my choonanree andmyi 
Love's turban yellow ; and take tlie cost from my Love. 
0 dyer, dye my choonaree and my Love's turban yellow ! 

VIII. 

Syedn (10) has acted wnfaithfuUy to mje and loved a 
Saut ! He came to me in the morning from the Saut 
and with sweet words took my heart and deceived mo, 
Syedn has cwted unfaithfully to me and loved a Saut ! 


IX. 

0 Feed, I can only think of thee I Nothing else 
can give' me delight. Sajiiee ! Peea is mine and I 
am his. (11) Oh ! my heart is taken up with liim. My 
hair hangs all loose over my shoulders and nay body ia 
covered with ashes. 0, Feed^ I can only thigik of 
thee / (12) 

8 l»^)ve— her husband ; he was absunt from her. 

9 Chooaaree, the dyed linen with wliich women (jover th<,ii^ 
selves. The colour mentioned here indicatea love. 

10 Syeiu, Pee4 and some others, are the poetical nameei for a 
hdsband. 8aut means a rival wife, 

XI CoJhpare with Songs of Solomon, Ch. II, 16. VI. 3, 

12 Her husband was absent from her. 




X. ^ 

Sing in this garden^ 0, Sond (parrot) of my Saihar: 
(13) This Soiia has green wings and a red bill. Siing 
in this garden, 0, Bond of my NaUiar ! 

XL 

I have last my ring here ! My Sas has not taken 
it; nor my Nanad. 0, Love, you got it made and 
you stole it. I have lost my ring here ! (14) 

XII. 

1 will not go 0, Sdmalid to thy garden. What is 
found in. thy garden % There is love and sport. I 
will not go 0, Sdmalidy to thy garden I (15) 

XIII. 

« The leaves of the Poorain wave gracefully^ being moved 
by the gentle breeze ! The easterly wind gently blows, 
(16) and all the Sakhces are fast asleep. My Love is 
so very awkward thivt he does not wake when I try 
to wake him. The leaves of the Poorain wave grace^ 
fully ^ being moved by the gentle breeze ! 

XIV. 

Why do you leave our country, 0 covetous Love I (17) 

13 Naihar — her birthplace, i. e. where her parents live. She* 
Bometimes thinkw of her former home. 

14 The song implies sport with the husband. 

15 The song is expressive of blandishment. 

16 The easterly wind — in the rainy season, which is a peculiar 
time for love. When the rains set in after the fierce hot season, 
the whole face of Kature is changed ; a new life is, as it were, 
infhs^ into it, and man also feels and enjoys the happy change. 
The wii^ that generally blows in the rainy season is the easterly 
one ; it is cool and brings on rain. 

17 Here the husbsnd is going abr(^ on business and intends to 

be absent front home for some thne. Covetous Is not to be taiken 
here in a Utend and serious sense. ' 



The mangoes are now ripe, ^and fcilso the mahooas (18) 
Tliere are lemons too in onr country. When the le- 
mons have begun to have juice in them, Sjean leaves 
his country for a foreign one. Why do you le<m our 
country j 0 covetous Love / 


XV. 

0 Syedn, Sdwxtn (J uly) has Uach and yellow clouds / 
You have not thought of me since you left liome. 
You have not thought of pacing me a visit. 0 JSyedn, 
Sdtvun has black and yellow clouds I 

XVI. 

0, Love^ I would sacrifice myself to ym ; when will 
you show yourself to me / 0, Madho, the love of 
a foreign woman is like warming ‘ yourself with the 
blaze of straw. Wore she even to take out her liver 
and give it to you, she would not be yours, (you could 
not depend upon her.) Oh ! that I would take 
poison and die ; then this pain would be over. I 
made a boat of eight pieces of timber (19) and sunk it^ 
in the middle of the sti‘eam. 0, Madho, had I been 
a koyai (20) of the forest, I would have lived in a forest 
and sung to my Love. Swear to me now by J3indr4- 
ban and Gokool, 0, JVfadho, that you wdli, in future, 
bo faithful to me, 0, I would sacrifice myself 
to you ; when will you shew yourself to me. 


1^ Mahooas, — sweet flowers of a tree (Bassia latifolia.) 

,19 Eight pieces of timber. — This has allusion to the -mai^iage 
'€iQntlra>ct, These words in the original are ‘'dth k^th/^atid ^th 
(^ijg^ht) is put with kdth (wgod)L only for t^aphony. 

90 Koyai, a blaok bird which sings in loud, clear, and beauf^l 
notes In mango© grofves from March to Septembjer. The Hindoos 
a(iy, it Bings, Pee kahda! Pee kah^ T where’s my Fee, -where’s 
my Pee ;—?ee meaning husbaiid ' 
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xyii. 

I sink linder the S«^rhe€ (21) I w6ar, and in the 
perfume I inhale ! The necklace of .the Chamelee 
{Jasmiunon grandiflorum) is too heavy for me ; you 
know, 0 Pee5, how delicate lam! 0 Peca, you can- 
not know all about me ; I am a mine of love and my 
hands are soft like the rose ! What shall I say of 
other ornaments, the very mooMiwur (22) for my feet is 
too heavy for me ! 


XVTIL 

I was glad when I loft my jiaronts and was going to 
live with^my husband. The lamp with four wicks (23) 
was lighted. But soon had I reason to sigh and tliink 
hard of my father. My case was like that of a sorry 
Baniya whose store of sugar has been exhausted and 
there is no prospect of a fresh suj/ply. 0 bow liave 
I offended the holy (ranges that my youth is to be 
wasted with such a partner I 

XIX. 

The sky is covered with thick and dark clouds ; the 
lightning flashes, and I am terrified 1 0 Sakhee, be- 

seech my Love to rot urn, else I will rend the paper 
that joined us. The time, when he pi’omised to re- 
turn, is nearly out. My heart’s emotion is towards 
the Jumna, frcmi which direction 1 expect him. If 
he does not come (Soon, I will lay aside niy ornaments 
and become a Wanderer with dishevelled hair ! 

21 S^hee — & l^Dg and light piece of linen^ w^oh serves SiS a 
dress for women. 

22 Mooli^iwnr, — a red colour with which women stain the 
nails of their andj,the upper part of their feet. In this song 
a beautiful woman in primd of her slender and d^icate make and 
her beauty. 

2B Four wioks.~-Among other joyfuj demonstrationB, weal- 
thy and respectable Hindoos sometimes light four lamps Or a 
lamtOWith four W^eVg w^O’^ wHe 



XX. 

Ill Asarh (June) sleeps a good, afFectionatc, and 
beautiful Woman, dreaming all sorts of dreams. Her 
husband is for away from her. (24) The lightning 
flashes and gives licr double pain. Black clouds hang 
all around and tlio eastern wind gently blows. Do 
not sing so constantly, 0, Koyal ; you remind me of 
my Love, and 1 am in pain on account of this sepa- 
ration from him. The peacock enlivens the forest 
with its loud notes, and every thing conspires to grieve 
me. Woo to him that knows the secret pangs of dis- 
a 2 )pointed love ! 0 my dear husband my pride is gono 

down now, and I am in pain as you are so far from 
mo ! 

The month of Asarh says, 0 Sakhee, I am not to 
blamed for this separation. Why didst thou not take 
advantage of the time when thy husband was with 
thee ! Do not blame me ; ho loved thee, but thou 
wast too proud to take notice of him. 0 foolish 
woman, what hast thou gained by thy pride : thou 
hast oil ended thy husband and brought on this sepa- 
ration. Thou hast thought of him now, when thou 
seest thick dark clouds covering the skies ! 


band’s howiti for the first time. Here a young wife is lamenting 
her lot — that of being married to an old husband. 

24 the Hindoos have a sort of songs, called the Bdrslmdsees, or 
songs of the twelve months, the main scope of which is a faithful 
and affectionat-e wife’s Liinentiiig the absence of her husband, 
with allusions to the dilferent sejisons of the year and the customs 
observed in them. The husband is generally supposed to be absent 
on public duty or business, and that from a long time. In this 
song, which is a Bdrilmdsee, disagreement 1:>etwc^en the husband 
and the wnfe is the cause of the absence. We have given here 
only thiee mouths ; the song goes on in the same stniin throqgh- 
out. 
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The month of Sawun (July) is approaching, and my 
tears flow fast. Oh ! I would be satisfied were I to 
see my Peea again. Sawun is a peculiar month, and 
O Peea, how pleasant is the season of the Teej. (25) 
Were you here, I would have reposed with you with 
a necklace of the Champa (Michelia Champaca.) All 
•women swing (26) enjoying the affections of their 
husbands, and I alone am in pain on account of tliis 
separation. Those who are loved by their Peeas enjoy 
themselves with choonarces (sheets) died with koosoom. 
(27) But, alas ! what is the state, of my heart ! 
Sawun leaves me in pain. 

The mcnth of Sawun says, 0 Sakhee, thou wast 
thyself to be blamed partly ; besides, — who can with- 
stand Him who has written so in thy fate ! Think of 
thy husband constantly, and perhaps he will favour 
thee yet. 

The night of Bhadon (August) is so dark that one can- 
not see even his own band. The whole world seems 
desolate without the presence of my Love. In Bhadon 
the object of my affections is not at home ; where shall 
my love light ! Oh ! carry me to that land where 
my beloved is gone. The night is dark and the pain 
of separation great ; how shall I go upon my bed ! 
These Koklas (28) seem to be against me, as they sing so 
constantly and remind me of the desire of my heart. 
Oh ! how long must I bear this affliction. The holi- 
day of Nag Panchamee (29) is come, and all women 

25 Teej — a festival noticed before, observed only by women. 

26 Women amuse themselves by swinging during the greater 
part of the rainy season. They also sing when swinging. 

27 Koosoom — a flower with which cloths are dyed red. 

28 Kokla — a bird which sings beautifully. 

29 Nkg Panchamee. — This festival takes place in the rainy 
lUason and is celebrated with the worship of snakes. 




who are with their husbands are engaged in worship ; 
but I wander about consulting Pandits. (30) This 
pain is extreme : Oh ! Love give me ease ! The 
month of Bhadon is also now taking its leave ; how 
can I be happy without the object of my affections ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MODE OF TRAVELLING. 

Astrologer consulted — Things taken — Ponies and conveyances 
— Time of starting — What they do on the way — Begging Fa- 
queers — Things — Two anecdotes— A trick of highway rob- 
bers — Travelling much safer now — Principal macadamized road 
— Halting and refreshment about i:oo i— start again-— Native 
Inns — Inn keepers — Travellers in a Sariie or Inn — Scenes in 
SarkesA-'^ravellers reported to the Police — The same catitioned 
— Watchmen sometimes paid a trifle — Travelling on branch- 
roads. 

When a Hindoo wishes to set out on a journey, he 
altvays asks of his priest whether the time is auspi- 
cious, and does not commence the journey till he is 
told that it is so. Thousands of people that are too 
poor to have a conveyance travel on foot, and these 
people keep themselves as light as possible. A brass- 
jug (lota) with a long string attached to it, rolled into 
a ball, a brass-plate (thalee,) and a small iron circular 
plate (tawa,) with something to spread under them, and 
a quilt or blanket to cover themselves, if it be the cold 
season, and the suit of clothes that they have on them, 
is all that they take ; but if they are going on a jour- 
ney and intend to remain there good while, they 

30 Consulting Pandits or Priests to know about her husband’s 
hoalth and the probable time of his return. 
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take all tlieir clothes with them. Many of those 
podostiious travellers can go forty miles a day, and a 
few somewhat more. People that travel in convey- 
ances and on horse-back sometimes talte a few tilings 
more with tliein. Very few natives go on jonniies in 
l^alanquins and litters, and almost none on elephants 
and camels. Palanquins and elephants are used in 
wedding processions. 

The things and animals, that are commonly used in 
carrying travellers, arc horses, ponies, and bahlees, 
(drawn by bullocks,) and in a part of the country the 
Ekka, a vehicle drawn by a horse ora jiony. These 
horses and ponies (for about three fourths of these ani- 
mals are of the latter kind) are generally of a common 
breed and very strong ; one of these animals will carry 
a big heavy bundle, and a rider (and perhaps a fat one 
too) for about twenty four miles a day. The Bahlee 
is roomy enough for three or four persona, and is gen- 
erally draw’ll by two bullocks. This conveyance is kept 
by most those wdio are possessed of means, and 
consideriug the somewhat clumsy manner in wdiich it 
is made, is a strong proof of the great tenacity with 
wdiich natives adhere to their old w’ays ; this is rnoro 
remarkable w’hcn we consider, that many who have 
these rough vehicles are possessed of immense wealth 
and are aw’are of the superiority of European carri- 
ages. The driver of the Bahlee sits near the yoke of 
the bullocks, and the rider in the middle, under the 
canopy, wdiich has screens all around. The screens are 
ahrays let down when there is a female traveller in 
the Bahlee, otherwise they ore thrown up, unless the 
weather be rainy or the sun be too jiowerful and 
strike in. In this conveyance the tniveller puts his 
most necessary things, such as, one or two lojas, a ■ 
thalee and one or two suits of clothes. When a Bah- 



lee is a gentleman’s own property, the bullocks that 
pull it arc always of a superior breed, are well taken 
(lare of, and go about twenty four miles a day. Those 
that have occasion to hire one, pay about twelve annas 
a day, about one half of which goes to feed the driver 
and the bullocks. 

Travellers generally stai*t in the morning or at day 
break, except in the hot season, when they begin to 
move at one or^ two a. m., and sometimes even at 
night fall, and continue to travel all the night ; but 
when tliey do so, there are generally four or five of 
them or at least more than one, because travelling 
-alone in the night is dangerous eveu on the main road. 
After going four or five miles travellers stop at some 
well to wash their hands and faces, as well as to smoke ; 
this last is so necessary, that they always carry tlieir 
hookas with them and in the course of their journey 
in the day halt at every four or five’ miles to have this 
solace. Bggging fjiqueers on the road provide them 
with fire and get a few cowries in return. These men 
call themselves faqueors or religious mendicants, and 
begging as well as supplying travellers with fire, is 
their regular way of making their living. This class 
is^so numerous on the high way, that the ears of tra- 
vellers, especially of respectable one’s, are frequently 
assailed with their petitions, or good wishes as they 
call them, and some of them eveu take the trouble of 
following Bahlees to shoi-t distances with tlie hope of 
obtaining a trifle from the rider. There liave been 
cases, in which Thugs (a class of murdoreins) have dis- 
guised, themselves as mendicants and given travellers 
stupifying and poisonous drugs mixed with smoking to- 
bacco, and after the death of the latter liave made off 
with their things. On this account, travellers are 
obliged to be extremely cautious and not receive any 
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tobacco from a stranger, aad they also have to take 
care that they do not fall in with any stranger on the 
way, who might prolmbly kill them, by some means 
or other. In some parts of the conntry there are 
wells with wide mouths and steps to the bottom. At 
the mouths of these wells, called Baulees, there are 
two or three rooms for the convenience of travellers. 
Bobbers used in former times to conceal themselves 
in these rooms and when single travellers came to the 
well for water, they caught and killed them, and 
threw their bodies somewhere where they could not be 
observed. On the macadamized road, that leads to 
Agra, between this place and Minepoory there is a 
tank, called Boorhia ka tal or the old woman’s tank, 
which is well known to natives in the North West 
Provinces. In the middle of this tank (which how- 
ever gets dry in the hot season) is a large substantial 
house with cellars and a bridge that leads to the 
shore. In this house in former times, lived an old 
woman, with her sons, who were Thugs or treacherous 
robbers by profession. On one of tlie banks along 
which tJie road runs, there is a large and old tree, 
under which travellers used to stop for awhile to 
refresh themselves or when they were not inclined - 
to stop, were invited by the old woman to do so ; h^re 
by fair speeches she used to beguile them and ask 
them to smoke, ^he always providing the tobacco. The 
tobacco had some stupifying drug in it, and the tra- 
vellers soon used to become senseless ; when this was 
the case, the old woman’s sous came and removed 
them to the house, where they used to be killed and 
thrown into the cellars which were fiill of water. In 
course of time, they were detected and brought to 
justice, but their house still stands in the middle of 
the tank, and reminds traveiiei^ of the horrid deeds 
that uspd to be perpetrated there. Thousands of 



these Thugs have been exterminated by the Btitish 
Oovernment, but tlfeye are some still found here and 
there. These Thugs will follow a traveller for days 
until they get .’an opportunity to kill him. Onee a 
traveller who was known to have some money with 
him was followed by Thugs for more than two hund- 
red and sixty miles ; the former was wide awake and 
was always on his guard, never smoking their tobacco 
nor being familiar with them. They protended to be 
fellow travellers, but ho knew what they were. At last he 
got near home, thougli the Thugs did not know that ; 
and while all wore sitting in a Baniyas shop in the 
fore-noon to get some refreshments the man pretend- 
ed to go out for a few minutes, of course with his 
things ; but he crossed a few fields and safely arrived 
at home. Another man was in like manner followed 
by these wretches and killed. Once a woman with 
her little boy and some money and jewels was pursued 
for some time by two women that were Thiiggins. 
They pretended to be travolltu's and always remained 
in company with this woman, who used to give them 
now and then part of her food as dal' and cakes or 
)rice. It was observed by the boy, that they ate the 
cake or rice that was given them, .but dal (which has 
always salt put in it at the time of being cooked,) was 
always thrown away. He suspected they were Thug- 
gins and said so his- mother. The dal they throw 
away, because they believed, it would be a great sin 
to kill a person whoso salt (namak) they had eaten ; 
this would have been nainak liardmee or ingratitude, * 
In the saracs or inns tbe woman used to take a sepa- 
rate room from the ll^uggins. Once the latter 
thought they had an opportunity to despatch the wo- 
man, and in the darkness of the night, when 
all had retired and they thought the woman was 
asleep too, one of them texA a dagger and softly stole 
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towards her, got upon her, and wanted to me the 
dagger ; but the woman imme(fiately got hold of it, 
and the Thuggin and cried out. The Tluiggin tried 
hard to get away, but could not, some ^of the fingers 
of, the woman were severely cut by the dagger. People 
instantly came*to her help, and secured the Thuggins. 

We have a vast number of crowds about our towns 
and villages, which roost at night on trees adjoining 
human habitations. These crows begin to stir and 
make a noise at day break. In sanies ti-avcllers have 
their caw.ing as a sign of the approach of day, and as 
soon as they hear them making a noise, bestir themselves 
to start for tlie day. These birds aho fly about and 
make a good deal of noise if they are disturbed at any . 
hour before day break. Highway robbers sometimes 
disturb them at midiiiglit ; travellers are deceived by 
their noise and think it is near day break and begin 
their day^s journey without keeping together. When 
they are well dispersed on the w'ay and have got pret- 
ty far from thg sariie, one or more of them are attack' 
od by robbers, w^ho are always watching, an opportunity. 

Travelling was most dangerous, even in the day time, 
under tlie former Governments ; there was a large 
number of jungles, almost all of which were infested 
1^1 robbers who^ wore always on the alert to rob and 
lil^.^ll those travellers w^ho had the hai-dihood to tra- 
vel alone. But it is one of the chief glories of the 
* British nation to make roads throughout tlie country, 
and clear it of all those dangerous jungles that lie 0|i 

these public roads. The principal macadaiaize 4 * 

that they made rune east and west for severai 
dreds of miles ; it commences at Calcutta and runs to ^ 

mQst westerly of those provinces that are under their 
Government in as straight a line as they have been. 



able to make it. In many places it lias trees planted 
on both sides for the convenience of travellers in the 
hot season. This road may be daily seen traversed by 
thonsaiids of travellers. lint travelling in certain 
parts of Son them India ic not quite so safe even in 
the present day, which is owing to certain parts of it 
being subject to some native priiKies, who never trouble 
themselves inucli about clearing the country of robbers. 

Travellers lialt for some time for rest and refresh- 
ment during the middle of the day under topes of 
trees which abound in a gi'eat part of the country* 
At this time some of them dress their victuals, the mate- 
rials for which they procure from a Bauiya ; but the 
most of them satisfy themselves with a portion of 
parched grain, which also they get from Baniya^s. In 
the hot season, as wo have said before, they begin to 
march earlier and halt also before the sun gets to its 
meridian; and most of them, having finislK'd their 
stage in tlic forenoon, do not travel at all in the 
afternoon ; liut when they do so, they reach I.heir 
stopping place about four p. M. In the cold season, 
the days Vicing short, tliey sto]) only for a very 
* short time in the middle of the day, and dp not 
travel at night. After certain short baitings for 
smoking and resting for a few minutes, they arrive 
near the end of their course for tho day, when they 
begin to think of getting into a sanio or inn for' the 
night. There are Imndrods of these saraes on the 
main, road at short distances, for the greater con- 
venience of travellers, some of tlicm built by Oovern- 
inent and othei*3 by private individuals. Saraes on 
those roads that branch off from thJjfeain road are not 
generally at • such short distances because there are 
much fewer travellers on them. A sarae is a very 
large and sometimes a square yard built oh one side of 
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the road with small single rooms on all sides. Some- 
times these rooms have verandahs. There -are also 
a few trees in each sarae under which horses and bul- 
locks, and conveyances are kept. These rooms of the 
whole sarae are given out by the owner of the Estab- 
lishment to a class of people, called Bhuttiy^ras, who 
may be styled hosts or landlords, whose duty it is to 
keep the place clean and in good order. Whenever a 
traveller enters the gate of a sar^e, almost the whole 
set of them, men and women, but especially the latter, 
may be seen moving to him and inviting him by res- 
pectful titles to their respective rooms. Wliile they 
are bawling, the traveller looks around to see which 
part of the sarae is the cleanest and the most conve- 
nient with regard to shade and a well, and 
at last fixes upon a room to the joy of the Bhuttiyara 
to whom the place belongs, and to the disappointment 
of the others. However in all those Saraes that are 
on the main road, all the Bhuttiy liras got travellers. 
All these Bhuttiyiiras are professors of the Mohomedan 
religion. Th^ are looked down upon by other 
Moosulmans as a very low class, and are not allowed 
to intermarry with them. In fact, the Bhutfiyaras 
are a distinct community of people ; all their cere- 
monies about marriages, births, and deaths, take place 
between people of their own calling. People have 
some just grounds for thinking them a degraded race. 
They are exceedingly quarrelsome. In the day time, 
while most of the men are out, the women fall out 
among themselves most dreadfully, and go on quarrel- 
ing and calling names for hours. Their quarrek oii- 
gihate principally fiom envy and malice that they enter- 
tain towards each^ipUher. When it is nigh.V*»*em aiid 
women begin to quarrel again, and continue to 4o 
hours sometimes, to the great inconvenieuis#! tiir 
vellers. In the duties of a Bhuttija^ the women 



take a more active part than men, and the majority 
of them are among the most vulgar and shameless 
creatures in the country. 

As soon as a traveller has taken a room and put his 
bundle there, he thinks of getting some materials to dress 
his evening meal. Tliere are always shops of Baniy^s 
at the gate of the Sarae ; he goes to him and gets 
one or two pounds of flour, some diil a little salt, and 
one or two chilies to put in the dal, and perliaps a 
little ghee or clarified butter. All this costs him 
about three or four pice. Curry stuffs, being too trou- 
blesome to be bruised, are not thought of in travelling. 
He next gets an eai*then pot cither from the Baniy^ 
or the Bhuttiyara, who buys them from potters and 
keeps them for travellers, getting a trifle by the sale, 
the price of a pot being about one fom’th of a pice. 
The fuel, which consists of wood or dry cowdung cakes, 
he generally gets from the Bhuttiyara, who charges 
him for this either one fourth or one half of a pice^ 
according to the quantity or number that he takes. 
Fii-e places are generally made in the verandah of the 
tSarae ; the traveller use the one nearest to the room 
he has taken, and before he begins to cook, washes it 
first to remove the defilement of the preceding cook- 
ing, His simple food is dressed and eaten in about 
an hour. 

Each traveller takes a single room, unless he has 
a large establishment with him. When there are four 
or five travellers and none of them has his family with 
him, one room answers for all. The usual rent that 
thtey have to pay for a room for one^ night is one pice ; 
hut those that are too poor give only half a pice. 
Those that take a bedstead (they are not provided 
with beds) pay another pice for it; but in general^ 
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travellers can do very well without these bedsteads 
on account of the unpleasailt company found in them. 

Our readers of the West will remember that the 
native travellers* of this country consist' of two great 
castes or religions, which are the Hindoo and the Mo- 
homedan ; they will filso recollect, that the religion 
of a Hindoo does not allow him to cat of anything 
that a Moosalmaii cooks ; and the BhuUiyaras being 
of the Mohomedan religion, the Hindoos will not, of 
course, eat of anything that they cook ; they 
are therefore alwa^^s obliged to dress their own victuals. 
But the Mohoniedans get the Bhuttiyaras . to cook for 
them ; on this account they are not obliged to burden 
themselves with cooking utensils ; in fact, a small cop- 
per plate, tinned, and a drinking pot or lota of the 
same metal, are the only things of this kind they car- 
ry with them ; and after getting into a Sarao, while 
the Hindoos have to busy themselves in dressing their 
food, the Mohomedaiis either lie down to rest or amuse 
themselves Vith smoking and the like. The quantity 
of flour and dal that each man orders for liimself is 
about two pounds, of which the Bhuttiyarin (laiid- 
lady) is supposed to steal at least one third. The price ** 
that is paid for this quantity, with fuel and remune- 
ration for tlie Bhuttiy^ins trouble comes to -about 
three or four pice. 

A scene in a large Sorae would be most amusing to 
a traveller fresh from the West. Ho would spe 
extensive yard full of bahlees and waggons of burden, 
scores of bullocks, horses and ponies, and men of al- 
most every size and shape engaged in different waya^ 
Some with uncovered backs and heads making fire to 
dress their victuals, some of tliese calling out to 
Bhut-tiyWn to give them, more fuel or pampli^pg 



that the oowdung cakes are not dry enough, others in 
the act of cooking, some blushing their bullocks, and 
others giving them gentle blows in quick succession 
to remove their fatigue, some greasing their wheels for 
the march of the next day, some lying down and sing- 
ing, some smoking and telling the occurrences of the 
day, and asking how far such a place is from such 
a one, and others engaged in some other ways. The 
noise and bustle continues for about three hours ; by 
this time it is about ten p. m., and most of the 
travellers have done feeding their bullocks and other 
animals, and cooking and eating, and now think of 
retiring for the night. These who take no bedsteads 
sleep on the floor after spreading a blanket or some- 
thing else on it. In the cold season, they sleep inside 
the rooms, and in the hot, outside in the verandah. 
When the Sarae has no gate to be locked at night, 
drivers of waggons and carriages have to sleep near 
their bullocks to take care of them. Some of them 
have long chains, which they use to secure their oxen 
whenever there is a great fear of thieves ; the middle 
of the chain is attached to the fore part of the Bahlee 
of waggon, and a padlock is .used. Bullocks, horses, 
and camels are sometimes stolen. 

A little after dark all the Bbuttiyaras go to the 
Police, to report to the native ofl&cer there, the number 
of travellers that they have got, their names, the 
number and description of waggons and weapons that 
afe with them, what religion they belong to, where 
ibey go to, Ac. All this information is entered k* a 
book, and should any^ accident happen to a traveller, 
it serves as a clue to find out where* bis home is, from 
iidmt place he is missing, and what is the probable 
danse ofMs non appearance. After this is notOd down, 
#ie triveller is always reminded either by the Bhu|- 



tiyjJra or one of the men of the Poliee to keep their 
money in a safe place, and%ot to receive any tobacco 
or anything to eat from a stranger, nor to form any 
acquaintance with him on the way. These are whole- 
some and necessary instructions, for many travellers have 
lost their lives by the deceit and violence of Thugs 
disguised as friendly travellers. 

One of the instructions, that travellers receive every 
night, is, not to keep any money in the same piece of 
cloth in which they have any food, because there are 
many wild dogs in a Sarae, which would in the night 
while the traveller might be asleep, run away with 
the piece of cloth for the sake of the food, and thus carry 
away the money too. This civution is also very 
necessary. 

One or two watchmen keep watch in the SariJe at 
night, and those travellers who have Bahlees and wag- 
gons full of articles of merchandise a,nd other things 
have generally to pay a trifle (about a pice) to the 
watchmen before they leave the place. 

People out in the country travelling from one vil- ’ 
lage to another where there are no roads, go on foot- 
paths alongside ofiields. Should the distance be 
greater than they can get over in one day’s journey, 
they generally stop in the vemndah of a Bauiya and 
pay him something for this accommodation 



STATE OF EDUCATION. 


The sacred language of India — Education never general in th^ 
country — Education of Brahmins — The Dev Nagree character — 
Education of Chhattries—Of Vyshes or merchants*^.-of Soo% 
durs — Mass of the people ignorant — Efforts of Goverunient — ■ 
Boys put in a School — Things taken with them — Mode of study 
— Hindee books rca 1 by people for amusement — Some authentic 
letters as specimens. 

The sacred language of India, as is well known, is 
the Sanskrit ; this is the tongue in which their reli- 
gious writings are penned ; even their ancient gi*atn- 
mars and^ medical books, clothed in this garb, are be- 
lieved to be written by inspiration and held sacred. 
One or two classes next to the Brahmins ax‘e allowed 
by their religious writings to study it ; but they must 
on no account read the Veds their highest religious 
Scriptures. The golden age of this language, which 
is dead now, passed away with the time of the Hindoo 
kings. * There is some efforts within the walls of Go- 
vernment Colleges to keep it in existence, but it is 
not thought of much value \>utsidc, and this is the 
reason that comparatively ’^ory few Brahmins exert 
’^lemselves to acquire it. In fact, learned Brahmins, 
who have* no other means '>f subsistence, are worse off 
than any other portion of the community with regard 
to a way of livelihood ; their talent is not in demand, 
and they have always to be very anxious about tho 
means of keeping their bodies and souls together. 
Tiiey are in some measure heli)ed in their capacity of 
priests, and if they had not this aid, they would actu - 
ally ^itirve. As for as edu^Sition is concerned, Per- 
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»ian and English ai’O the languages that are of great 
use to people under the present Government. 

Education has never been general in India ; the 
system of caste has raised a strong barrier against 
it, each caste has followed that mode of life which was 
prescribed for it by the Shasters, and till lately Brah- 
mins alone had the privilege of acquiriiag knowle^e 
"and cultivating their minds. 

There are many Brahmins all over the country, who 
. pretend to know Sanskrit and are called Pandits ; 
but the aim of these men has never been to possess 
even a tolerable acquaintande with this language, to 
say nothing of lieing learned in it. They study a 
little of grammar, and after that leam only those 
things that will help them to perform the duties of a 
priest, this does not require learning and is soon ac- 
quired. In pooja or worship they have to repeat some 
verses, which are committed to memory ; these verses 
are so easy and few in number, and tlie rules prescribed 
for the office of a priest so simple, that even boys can 
act as priests.* The character used by this body and 
learned men of this caste is called the Dev Adgree, or 
the character of the gods ; and certainly it deserves 
this name ; for considering the imperfection of every 
thing human, it is wonderfully perfect and unrivalled 
in the world. Each letter has its own sotmd, and 
keeps it when put with others to make a word. This 
is not the case with the English Alphabet, which Sir 
William Jones calls, ridiculously imperfect.” The 
Dev Nagree Alphabet consists of fifty letters, which 
are as follows : • 

VR ka, ^ kha, w ga, W gha, V nga. 

^ cha, w chha, ^ ja, jha, ^ nya, 

^ ta, w tha, ^ 4% ^ dha, na# 



W ta, W tha, ^ da, IT dha, «r na. 

XT pa, XR pba, xf 8a, it bha, fT ma. 

ya, ra, ^ la, W va, H sha, 

' \ sha, ^ sa, ^ ha, ksha. 

^ xqr i, Xf i, ^ 1, ^ u, ^ H ri, ^ rf, ^ Iri, 

^ Iri, t e, t ai, o, au, i6 ayg, mi ah. 

The last sixteen are vowels, and twelve of them 
have another and simpler form also to be used in the 
* middle of words and after consonants. 

Those Brahmins, who are not pandits and priests, 
but filet as bankers or merchants, make use of one of 
two other characters that are common in this part of 
the country, and are called Kaithee and Mooriyd or 
Surr^fee. The letters in all these three characters are 
named alike and differ only in form. 

Chhattries or people of the military caste, who Icam 
any thing, mostly learn the Dev Nagrce character, and 
this chiefly for the purpose of reading the Kamiyfin, 
a long Epic poem, which describes the exploits of Riim , 
Ghiyiuder, a Chhattrie, believed to be an incarnatiem of 
the Deity. This poem, as said in a former pfiurt ,of 
^ this work, was originally written in Sanskrit, but . was 
;? rendered into Hindee verse by one their famous ancient 
poets. This translation has in the end been agaii^t 
ethe Brahmins ; for when the work was in the original, 
f learned Brahmins were requiied to read and expound 
Aty and thus they used to make large sums of money ; 
but now every Chhattrie, who knows the Dev Nagree 
c'laracter, can read it for himself. Those Chhattrw, 
who act as merchants, learn the character 
that class. 

Baniy^s or pssple of. the merchant caste vfeam the 
: Mooriylor diaraeter and arithmetipi which 
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is all that is required in their work. The MooriyA 
wants the vowels, and those who use this character 
carry on all tlieir writing only with consonants. They 
have got a certain form for writing orders for money, 
and the amount they write in letters as well as in 
figures, and thus no mistakes take place ; else they 
would be soon compelled to adopt a better means of 
correspondence. 

People of this caste, who act as sellers of eatables 
in a dry and unprepared state, cloth merchants and 
bankers, do not go very far in Arithmetic ; but they 
are very expert in what they do learn. They seldom 
take more than a minute to perform any arithmetical 
operation during the day in their commercial callings. 
The money, weights, and measures of the country 
consist of an even number of small portions or sub- 
divisions. Thus a country gold coin generally con- 
sists of sixteen rupees ; a rupee of sixteen annas ; an 
anna of foxir pice ; a pice of two dhoMs ; a dheld of tw^o 
clihadams 3 a chbadam of two damrees ; and a dam- 
ree, generally of ton cowiies or small shells, the lowest 
piece in use. A maund is the largest weight in the 
country, and is equal to about eighty pounds. A 
maund consists of forty seers ; a seer of sixteen chit- 
tacks 3 and a chittack of five country pice. In long 
measure, a yard consists of two cubits, and each cubit 
of eight girahs. Silver and gold weights are also even. 
If a Bamya or any other merchant sells a thing at 
one rupee per seer, that is exactly one anna per chittack, 
if at one anna per seer, that is one chhadam per 
chittack, tfec. If the rates vary, and the price be above 
or below this, the fraction comes pretty even. We 
have only one weight for solids and liquids, and no 
measure for the latter 3 but the seer varies in weight 
ijft different parts of the pa^ntry, and als^^ in the same 



part of ; the country, for different things ; for instance, 
the seer that is used in weighing wheat is larger than 
that for raisins, almonds, &o. 

Those people of the caste of writers who do not 
learn Persian, but act as Hindee teachers, learn the 
Kaithee character ; though of late a good many of 
them have commenced to learn the Nagree also, the 
character in which Government publish their Hindee 
books for Schools. They use vowels in the Kaithee 
character ; but one great defect in this as well as the 
Mooriyfl is, that the words are not written separate, 
but ail the letters run in one line as if they were sim- 
ply letters and contained no words. This causes a 
great difficulty in reading letters when they are writ- 
ten in a bad hand. People of ail other castes, who 
learn to read and write, learn this character, in which 
they carry on all their b’asinoss. 

As far as education is concerned, darkness covers 
the land and thick darkness the people. There are 
people who possess this most slender education of 
which we speak ^ but their number when compared 
with the vast population of the country is really no- 
thing. When a letter arrives in a village, it takes 
some time before its contents are found out. A man 
has to carry it about in tbe village to have it read ; 
and very often is even obliged to go out, of his 
village in search of a reader. Government arewnakitig 
most strenuous efforts all over the country for the 
diftusion of useful knowledge, and it is hoped most of 
this rnmtal darkness will be dispelled in course of 
time. , 

When a boy is intended to be put in a School, his 
fath^ g6es to a priest and asks him what time would 
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fed most auspicious. After beitjg* directed m this 
point, the boy is taken to the teacher, who is told by 
the parent accompanying him, that he has brought 
this child for his service, and that he (the child) will 
through his life be extremely thankful should lie, 
through the teacher’s kindness, be able tp acquire some 
knowledge ; and so forth. With regard to correction 
also, the parent generally tells the teacher, that the 
bones of the boy are his, that is, the father’s ; but 
the desh is his^ that is, the teacher’s ; which means 
that he may beat the child as often and as hard as he 
thinks it necessary ; this will be painful to the flesh 
and might reduce it, but its end will be beneficial ; 
and if the bones are left safe, that is, the child is left 
alive, they will soon clothe themselves with other flesh. 
This is of course understood by the teacher with great 
modifications. 

A wooden slate, a reed pen, and chalk bruised and 
mixed with water in his inkscand are a boy’s tliree 
grand rcqui^itefei. In the pure native fashion primers 
and reading books are not required, though these are. 
now used in vernacular schools started Jby Government. 
All the education that Hindoo boys receive in Hindee 
^hools, Buppqiied by Hindoos themselves, consists in 
writing a tolerably decent band, reading and’ writing 
letters, and performing arithmetical sums. The ac- 
quirement of general knowledge is not the aim ; ki 
fact, thtffe is not possessed by the teachers 4;hemselveflr, ; 
thus they generally do away with books. 

With regard to the mode of learning to read and 
write ia clmraeter, the teacher writes three mrifoUjr Jit- 
ters eyeiy day on the wooden state, till the 
know /'their names and forms ; this he does sojcm* 
Mei it is not necessary Ibr teaicber 



for hkn, but he writes himself and the teacher mak^ 
oorrections after he has once written the whole alpha- 
bet Before he commences learning to write the 
' alphabet, the teacher writes for him the prayer Onam 
Sidlmng^ or may I succeed in this matter, Tliis pray- 
er is addressed to Ganesh, the god of leaning and 
all important undertakings. After a boy knows to 
write all the letters, he begins to put them together 
by writing the names of persons and things; this 
he continues to do for some time, till he can wiito 
words with toleraJble aomracy. Perfect accuracy is 
impossible in Hindee writing without studying the 
Sanskrit Grammar. Along with this, he learns also 
Arithmetic every day. After he has learnt the figures 
to a hundred or so, he commences the simple multipli- 
cation table, which he learns as far as forty^the one w 
way and ten the other. After he has mastered this, 
he takes up several sorts of multiplications of frac- 
tions; such as multiplied by 1,%3, &c ; by 
1,2,3, &o. When all these are gone through he leams 
addition, and the rule of three ; but the latter is 
learnt by few, b 0 C.au 8 e their commercial arithmetical 
sums are done satisfactorily by the preceding rules. 

If a boy has genius and attends school regularly and the 
teacher is attentive to his duties, he will be able to read 
and write letters and perform necessary Arithmetical 
operations in about a year. But a vast number of holi- 
ckys and weddings, together with many instances* of 
laziness and indifference in the student, intermpts his 
studies, so that it often takes two years, and some- 
times more, for him to be qualified for his work. 
Some boys leave school before they are fit for any 
thing, lk)yB of agriculturists and«mechamos ore 
erally required at home to help their parents in their 
respective callings, cs* to take care of their younger 
brothers and sisters while their mothers are engag^ 
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in iirgottt lionsehold duties. In learning the multipli- 
cation table all of thogji join together and bawl out ; 
and when writing on wooden boards, they rub a little 
of the chalk on their forheads with the superstitions 
hope that they will make rapid progress in their 
studies* 

Boys of all castes except the Brahmin’s, learn the 
Kaithee character, and are mostly taught by teachers of 
the writers’ caste called Lallas. Bi*ahmin boys, if they 
intend to be bankers or merchants, learn the Mooriya ; 
if priests, or pandits, that is, learned men, the Dev 
N^gi’ee ; and are in this case taught by a Brahmin, 
who knows Sanskrit. Sanskrit students do not pay 
much attention to Arithmetic ; but devote themselves 
to tlie Sanskrit Grammar and some other Sanskrit 
books. The Sanskrit Grammar is treated of in the Sans- 
krit language. The mode of studying this language 
among the Hindoos is quite ridiculous, and requires 
a great waste of time and pains. When a boy is put 
to learn Grammar, he is made to commit * the whole of 
it to memory without understanding a single word ; 
this takes him two or three years ; and much of this 
time and labour both of the teacher and scholar may 
be said to be utterly = lost. After he has thus gone 
through the whole Grammar, he is taught its meaning, 
the mode of wdiioh is also peculiar and retards the 
progress of the student. 

‘ With regard to the original Hindee books tli^t are 
eommonl}’' read by those who can read, they are com- 
paratively fbw in number. Some of them, as the 
^rem Siigur are portions of their sacred Writinga^; 
but ^most of them consist of tales and fables. 

At the close of this subject we give a translation 



of three or four authentic Hindee letters m specimet^js 
of Hiiidee ei:>istolary correspondence. The first two 
were written by men of a common education in the 
Kaithee characterf and the last two by Pandits or 
learned Brahmins in the Dev Ntigree* 

Letteb I. 

The Palagun (worship) of Nurput Singh, Ziilim 
Singh, and Goolab Singh, to Ptuiijcet Singh, Thdkoor, 
We are all well here. May the Gungajce (the holy 
Ganges) always keep you well ! We are, it seems, 
considered enemies by you ; — not even one of our 
letters has been answered. If we were not considered 
so, you would have doubtless written to us. We are 
thought enemies. May not God be displeased. What 
can the displeasure of man do ! May God be pleased 
with us ! Man’s displeasure is nothing ! May not 
God be displeased with us ! You can write to us if 
you are disposed to do so ; if not, you need not write. 
Our Bam Ram (salutation) to all the members of the 
families of Dallas Gokoolut Roy, Bidhee Chand, and 
Kishooii Dayal. Our Ram Ram, blessing, salutation, 
and pailagee (worship) to all, both old and young. 

Letter II. 

Reverence to Ganesh our helper ! You are good 
and an example to othera ! The Ram Ram of Heeri 
Lall to Himmat Singh and all others, I am well 
here. May you be always well ! This will give me 
great pleasui*e, I have sent for you, a da/rth/a h|^- 
miU and a slab in the waggon of Roy Singh of Talgrte ; 
so send for them. I send a quilt belonging to 
Singh ; please send it to his house. • If the mill and slal^ 
are sent to you, remember to pay the porter. Kindly 
send me a pair of dhotees by Asufh (June ;) douot 
get this } I have no dhotees with ine now* Wrilse to 
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me if you cannot send them. I asked Baijnauth to take 
some money with hir^^from me to buy you some com ; 
but he would not, but said, that he will get you com, and 
that I could take the money when I go to see you. 
Has he got you the com or not 1 Let me know- 
The Rdm Bam of Heera Liill to Sadho Singh, Bhajan 
L^ll, Sad4 Sookli, Debee Parshad, Ohiraunjee Ltill, 
Bohun Singh, Daya Shunker, Har Parshad, and all 
others. If God will, I will pay you a visit towards 
As^fh. 


Letter III. 

You are good and an example to others ! You are 
also learned. The respect of Lalman Tribedee, to 
OomMutt Shookool, Ldll man, and Lalla. We are aU 
well here, and always desire your health ; which gives 
us great pleasure. 

My sister is going to be married on the 2nd day 
of the dark part of Fagoon (February) and I beg you 
will honour ^us by kmdly sending to us L411a, Amiee, 
and Lilia’s mother. We will pay the hire of the con- 
veyance here. 

Written on the 12th day of the light part of Migh^ 
(January,) Saturday ; in the year 1902. 

P. S. We are dl, well here. 

Letter IV. 

You are good and an example to others ! May you 
live long I You are virtuous ! The blessing of Pandit 
Debee^Deen on Lilias* Jye Gopil and Bam Gopdl and 
on all others, old and young. We are all well here. May 

* People of the Writers' and Banijris* castes and also those 
iidio know only Hindee, «ro called ZMu. Brah^ 




the Doorgi jee keep you well ; this would give me 
great pleasure. I received your letter ; hut could not 
answer it, as I was' in search of the things for which you 
wrote. I cannot find a copy of the Brij Bilas ; Singh^- 
san Batteesee I purchased for you long ago. So you 
have come l)aok from Oomedpoor ; I am very glad 
that you are so near us now. I remember the promise 
that 1 made you ; the time is now come. The Singhi- 
san Batteesee is with me ; I will send it when some- 
body leaves this place to go towards you, and will be 
looking out for a copy of the Brij Bilas. Girdhar 
Kabeeroy will accompany me when I go over to you ; 
’he has promised to do so, and is quite mortified for his 
past forgetfulness of you. 

Written on the 8th day of the light part of Aghan, 
(November,) in the year 1911. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

PASSAGES rnOM THE KiCjKEET, A SANSKRIT AND HIK- 
DEE WORK, EXHIBITING THE MORAL DOCTRINES AND THE 
CIVIL AND MILITARY POLICY OF THE HINDOOS.* 

Excellence of knowledge — ^An educated and virtuous son a 
blessing — Dangerous enemies — Fate — Prosperity the fruit of ex- 
ertion?— The society of the wise and virtuous — &c., — &c., — &c. 


mins, who know Sanscrit, have the title of Pandit. Hindoos as 
well as Mohomddans who act as Persian Writers, are called . 

And those, who are acquainted with English and 
work as English Writes are called Bdboos* All Natives of Ben- 
gal and the petty Bdjahs of Oade and ‘ the dietricts east of it 
have also ^lis last title. 

^ Sir Wra* Jones’s TraoslatioB. 
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Knowledge produces mildness of speech ; mildness, 
a good character ; a good character, wealth ; wealth, 
if virtuous actions attend it, happiness. 

Among all possessions knowledge appears eminent ; 
the wise call it supreme riches ; because it can never 
be lost, has no price, and can at no time be destroyed. 

The science of arms, and the science of books, are 
both causes of celebrity ; but the first is ridiculous 
in an old man, and the second is in all ages respectable. 

Youth, wealth, dominion, inconsiderate actions, each 
of theni, occasions danger : Oli ! what must all four 
of them do where they are united. Of what use is 
it, that a son should be born, who has neither learning 
nor virtue 1 Of what use is a blind eye, except to 
give pain 1 

Of a child unborn, dead, or ignoi’ant, the two first 
are preferable, since they make us unhaj^py but once ; 
the last by continual degrees : one virtuous son is a 
blessing, not a hundred fools, as one moon dissipates 
the darkness, and not a number of stars. May the 
man, who performs the duty of devout pilgrimage, a 
dut}*^ ill every place difficult, be blessed with an obe- 
dient, wealthy, virtuous, and wise son. 

The continual acquisition of wealth ; freedom Trom 
disease ; a beloved wife, with tender speech ; an obe- 
dient son ; and learning producing riches ; these are 
six felicities of living creatures. 

A father who contracts debts ; a mother who is 
unchaste ; a wife who is too handsome ; and an igno- 
rant son ; these arejdangerous enemies. 



What is not to be, that will not be ; if an event be 
foredoomed it cannot happen otherwise. This doctrine 
is a medicine, which heals the venom of sorrow ; why 
is it not universally drunk 1 

Prosperity is acquired by exertion, and there is no 
fruit for him who doth not exert himself : the fawns 
go not into the mouth of a sleeping lion. 

By the company of gold, even glass acquires the 
brightness of a ruby : thus by the society of good 
men a blockhead attains eminence. The insect, by 
associating with a flower, ascends the head of excellent 
persons. The stone, when consecrated by holy men, 
acquires divine honor ; as in eastern mountains every 
common thing blazes by its vicinity to the sun ; thus , 
by the company of the good, a man of ignoble condi^ 
tion attains brightness. 

Virtues to those who know their value are virtues ; 
yet even these, when they come in the way of vicious 
men, are vices : as rivers of sweet water are excellent, 
but when then they reach the sea are not fit to be 
tasted. 

The time of the wise is passed in the delights of 
poetry ; that of the foolish, in vice, in idleness, or iu 
quarrelling. 

He who restrains his appetite, a dutiful son, a pm- 
dent and good wifej a prince who reigns many yd^t^, 
he who speak advisedly, and he who acts considerately, 
for a long time give birth to no misfortune. 

Through covetousness comes anger ; through cove- 
tousness comes lust j through c(iibtousness come fraud 
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and illusion : covetousness is the root of all sins. 

Circumspection in calamity ; mercy in greatness ; 
in assemblies, good speeches ; in adversity, fortitude ; 
in fame, resolution to preserve it ; assiduity in study- 
ing the Scriptures : these are the self-attained perfec- 
tions of great sculs. 

Six faults must be abandoned by a man socking 
prosperity : sleep, di-owzinesa, fear, anger, laziness, 
loitering. 

Diseases ; the death of parents ; pains ; bonds ; 
and mieasiiiess ; — these are the fruits of the trees> 
which are planted by a man’s own sins. 

The souls of such as desire to promote the justice 
of a state, and to please God, are fit objects of preser- 
vation ; when such a soul is corrupted, what will it 
not corrupt When it is preserved pure, what will 
it not preserve. 

To a person' of an unknown tribe, or temper, no one 
should give his house. 

Even towards an enemy coming to our house, the 
offices of hospitality must be exercised, as the tree 
impedes not even the wood cutter, who stands under its 
shade ! Straw, earth water, arid pleasing words ; — 
these four are never absent from the houiSes of good 
men. 

In perils we prove a friend ; in battle a hero ; in 
wealth a religious person.^ a wise man in contracted 
f(^Uues ; and in cdK^ity, kinsmen. 



The man who listens not to the words of affectioni^te 
friends, will give joy in the* moment of distress to his 
enemies. 

Contract no friendship, or even acquaintance, with 
a guileful man ; he resembles a coal, which, when hot, 
burneth the hands, and when cold, blacketh it. 

Him, injuries his benefactor, his depositor, or 
any well natured man, 0 earth ! 0 world ! how canst 
tliou support ? He is a monster of injustice ! 

In three years, in three months, in three fortnights, 
in three days, the fruit of great vices, or great virtues, 
is reaped even in this world I 

Not to follow advice ; to break a promise ; -to beg 
money ; cruelty ; absence of mind ; wrath ; untruth ; 
and gaming ; these are the vices of a friend. 

It is easy for all men to display learning in instruc- 
ting others ; but it is the pai-t of one endowed with a 
great mind, to form himselfAy the rules of justice. 

Let no man fix his abode where five advantages are 
not found ; wealth, a divine teacher, a magistrate, a 
river, and a physician. 

Whether a boy, a youth or an old man come to a 
house, be must be saluted by its owner with as much 
reverence as a spiritual preceptor. 

To follow their own inclinations in the house of 
their father ; to join in sports ; to mix in assemblies 
of women before men ; to sojourn abroad withoi^t 
end ; to associate with harlots ;^to be always 



of their wealth, these cause the ruin of women. 


father secured a woman in infancy, a husband in 
youth, children in old age ; but a woman who follows 
lier own inclination, cannot be secured. 

He who has wealth has friends ; he who has wealth 
has relations ; he who has wealth is a hero among the 
people ; he who has wealth is even a sage. 

From poverty comes disgrace ; from dis^ce, want 
of courage ; from imbecility, ruin ; from ruin, dteser- 
tion of the world ; from that desertion proceeds an- 
guish ; from anguish, loss of understanding ; from loss 
of understanding, loss of every thing. Stange that 
poverty should be the source of all evils ! 

Silence for the remainder of life, is better than 
speaking falsely. 

Superficial knowledge ; pleasure dearly purchased ; 
and subsistence at the will of another ; these three 
are the disgrace of man]|ind. 

Miserable is he, who resides in a foreign land, he who 
eats food of another, and he who dwells in anotheFs house. 

He who possesses a contented mind possesses all 
things. How can that delight, which the godly- 
minded- feel, who taste the nectar of content, be felt 
by those who covet' ^ wealth, and flutter about from 
place to place. 

Not to attend at the door of the wealthy, and not 
to use the \ot0d of petition, these constitute the best 
life of a xnan. 



Let a man desert a single person for tliemke of his 
tribe j his tribe for the sake of his native city ; his 
native city, for the sake of his ISDuntry ; and the 
whole world for the sake of his whole soul. 

The poisonous tree of this world bears two fruits 
of exquisite savor, poetry sweet as nectar, and the 
society of the good. 

He who seeks wealth, sacrifices his own ' pleasure ; 
and like him who carries burdens for others, bears the 
load of anxiety. 

Liberality, attended with mild language ; divine 
learning without pride ; valour, united with mercy ; 
weaj^h, accompanied with a generous contempt of it ; 
these four qualities arc with difficulty acquired. 

As the pains of men assail them unexpectedly, so 
their pleasures come in the same manner ; a divine 
power strongly operates in both. 

Many, who read the Scriptiu^es, are grossly igno* 
rant ; but he, who acts well, is a truly learned man. 

What means thy pride, 0 wealthy man 1 When 
thy wealth is gone, thou art miserable ; and the rich- 
es of men are tossed about like a ball from hand to 
hand. 

The shadow of summer clouds,* the friendship of 
wicked men, green coni, women, youth, and wealth| 
all these are enjoyed but a short time. 

Strive not eagerly to attain provisions ; they are 
provided by Qod : when the new born animal falls 
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from the ’mother, her nipples drop milk for his support- 


He, by whom white flamans, green parrots, and rich- 
ly coloured peacocks were made, will surely find pro- 
vision for thee 1 

As death is apprehended by all animals, so the ap- 
prehensions of the rich, from kings, from water, from 
fire, from robbers, from relations, never cease. 

What use is there in wealth, to him who neither 
gives nor enjoys it 1 What is strength to him, who 
subdues not his own foes 1 What signifies a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures to him, who fails to practise 
virtue ? What is the soul itself to him, who keeps 
not his own body in subjection ? 

Friendships even after death ; resentments before 
it, appeased ; and a boundless liberality ; these are 
not the qualities of little souls. 

He is the only valuable man, he is the most excel- 
lent, he is a man of real worth, from whose presence 
neither they who ask alms, nor they who seek protec- 
tion, depart hopeless or unsuccessful. 

She is a wife, who is attentive to her family ; she 
is a wife, who is the life of her husband ; she is a 
wife, who faithfully serves him ; she is not to be 
named a wife, in whom a husband is not happy. 

He who is eminent in birth, virtue, and piety, 
splendid, just, perfect in morals, is fit to be a ruler in 
this world. 

Gain all you can, and what you gain, keep with care ; 



wliat you keep, increase ; and what you increase, be- 
stow on good works. 

The man, who ncitlier gives in charity, nor enjoys 
his wealth, which every day increases, breathes indeed, 
like the bellows of a smith ; but cannot be said to live. 

By the fall of the water-drops the pot is filled ; 
8\ich is the increase of riches, of knowledge, and of 
virtue ! 

What is the distinction between a brute, and that 
man-beast who has no knowledge or thought of wrong 
or right, whom the assemblies of the learned in hea- 
venly wisdom drive from their company, and who seeks 
only*the gratification of his appetite. 

A king, woman, and a creeping plant, alike twine 
round him, who stands by their side. 

Favourable discourse to a servant ; presents that 
denote affection ; even in blaming faults, taking no- 
tice of virtues ; these are the manners of a kind 
master. 

By taking up the whole time of a servant ; by in- 
creasing expectation ; by denying reward ; a sensible 
man knows this to be th^^ conduct of an ill disposed 
lord. 

In imminent danger, in the pursuit of evil objects, 
in a season unpropitious for action, a servant, who 
seeks the love of his master, must ilpeak even without 
being asked ! • 

A Horse ; a weapon ; a book ] a lute ; speech ; a 
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man ; and a woman ; all these, according to the dis- 
tinction of the persons in whose hands they fall, are 
useless, or valuable. 

Apt words must be taken by the wise even from a 
child ; when the light of the sun disappears, what is not 
the lustre of a torch ] 

A king, whether a man or child, must not be treated 
with contempt ; in liim certainly . a great divinity 
appears in human shape. 

A bad wife, a deceitful friend, a servant giving 
saucy answers, and dwelling in a house infested by 
serpents, these without doubt are causes of death. 

It is better to pull up by the roots a loose tooth, 
a envenomed servant, and a wicked counsiellor. 

He is a friend, who delivei-s thee from adversity. 
That is a good action, which is well intended. She 
is a wife, who is an inseparable companion. He is 
wise, who honoims the good. He is a friend, whom 
favours have not purchased. He is a man, who is not 
subdued by his senses. 

Many a bad man receives lustre from the goodness 
of his protector, like the black powder rubbed on the 
eye of a beautiful woman, 

A hundred good works are lost upon the wicked ; 
a hundred wdse words are lost upon fools ; a hundred 
good precepts are fost upon the obstinate ; a hundred 
sciences upon those who never reflect. 


* In the sandal-tree are senoents ; in the waters. 



lotus-flowers, but crocodiles also; even virtues are 
marred by the vicious ; in all enjoyments there is 
something which impairs our happiness. 

A ship is used in passing the dangerous ocean ; a 
lamp, used in darkness ; a fan, in a perfect calm ; and 
a hook, in humbling the pride of an elephant. Thus 
in this world, nothing exists for which a reniedy has 
not been fonned by the Creator ; but, in my opinion, 
the Creator liimself woitld fail in his efforts to correct 
the bad thoughts of tlie wicked. 


The thunderbolt, and the wrath of a king, are two 
objects of great terror ; but the former only falls 
on one place, the second spreads ruin on all sides. 

Mercy to a friend, or a foe, is the ornament of re- 
ligious men ; but lenity to all offenders, is a crime 
in a monarch. 

A king over-merciful, a priest over greedy, a wo- 
man disobedient to her husband, an ill disposed com- 
panion, an unruly servant, a negligent counsellor, and 
he^wlio acknowledges not a benefit received; these 
seven are to be dismissed. 

Sometimes lenity is the grace of a man ; but be- 
fore victoiy is gained, violence becomes him. 

A king should, by all means, choose a minister who 
was born in his realm, who follows the profession of 
his ancestors, who is perfect in religious and moral 
duties, void of arrogance, has r^d the body of laws, 
firmly principled, esteemed wise, and the author of 
prudent counsels. ^ 



An ambassador should be thus qualified ; Faithful, 
honest, pure, fortunate, moral, laborious, patient, a 
Brahmin, knowing the hearts of others, and extremely 
sagacious. Again : Noble, true, eloquent, prosperous, 
affable, exact indelivering his message, with a good 
memory. 

Give a hundred pieces, rather than go to war. This 
is the rule in the sacred code. To war without neces- 
sity, is the part of a fool ! 

By winks, by the walk, by action of speech, by the 
motion of the eye and the lip, a wise man discovers 
the mind. 

Every man is a hero, who has not been in battle : 
and who, that has not seen the strength of another, 
is not arrogant ] 

A great king should fear his enemies at a distance : 
but when near, act wdth valour. In the midst of 
danger, it is a dreadful crime to be inactive. Let a 
warrior keep his arms reserved as a tortoise contmets 
his limbs ; then, when he has an opening let him ri^e 
up like an enraged serpent. 

A prince stationed in his enemy’s country without 
a fortress, falls, like a man out of a ship. Again : 
A .fortress must be built with large battlements, 
and lofty walls, supplied with vessels, implements, 
provisions, and water, with a hill, a river, a diy plain,- 
and a wood. Yet more : Of great extent ; difficult 
of access ; sufficiency of water, and grain ; with store 
of wood ; a fit place for ingress, and egress ; these 
are the seven excellencies of a castle. 



That is no council, at which the aged not ; 

they are not aged, who speak not with justice • that 
is not justice, which js unaccompanied with truth ; and 
there is no truth where fear prevails. 

Discontented priests, and contented princes, are 
alike ruined ; modest harlots and immodest women 
of rank, are alike. 

The taste of wine ; the love of woman ; excessive 
hunting ; gaming, and borrowing of money ; listen- 
ing to false charges ; severity in inflicting of punish- 
ments I these are the causes of a king’s misery. 

Who is not plagued by wealth, and goods brought as 
a poilion by his wife ? 

If a man has no knowledge of his own, of what use 
rs a book to him ? Of what service is a mirror to a 
blind man ? 

When fools begin a trifling act, they hesitate ; but 
when the wise begin an arduous enteiprise, they are 
firlfi and without hesitation. 

On eight occasions, 0 king ! there cannot be too 
much liberality ; 

A solemn sacrifice, a ro^al marriage, in public dis- 
tress, for the destruction of enemies, on a work which 
will raise reputation, on the society of friends, for the 
comfort of beloved wives, and for the relief of indi- 
gent relations. 

To escape danger, let a man preserve his wealth ; 
to secure his wealth, let him preserve his wife ; and 
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by his wife and his wealth, let him even preserve 
himself. 

Truth, valour, liberality, these are the principal 
virtues of kings ; void of these, a ruler of the world 
is sure to have a blemished character. 

When a low man or woman, a child or a fool, are 
the advisers of a king, he is tossed by the winds of 
vice, and drowned in a sea of trouble ! 

The prince who conceals his joy and his anger, who 
spends his revenue with continual moderation, is 
never forsaken by his servants, and the earth be- 
stows her wealth on him 1 

To conquer by alliance with the enemy’s officers ; 
to continue a blockade obstinately ; to attack at night ; 
or to take a castle, and plunder it, by storm ; these 
are the four greatest acts in war. 

A good consultation ; a good preparation ; a good 
engagement ; and a good retreat ; let a wise officer do 
all these when occasion offers, without hesitation. 

In this world, broken with the motion of waves, 
violently agitated, life should be virtuously sacrificed 
for the benefit of others. 

They who are valiant in battle, forsaking even life 
fbr the sake of their masters, and servants devoted to 
their lords, and intelligent in business, ascend indubi- 
, tably to heaven. "Wlien a soldier, who has shewn no 
timidity, falls in battle, surrounded by foes, he reaches 
the gods, who die no more. 



When a man has a bad star, he accuses destiny ; 
but unwisely pcrceiveth not his own bad actions. 

When a servant has acted well, his good work ought 
not to perish ; biit he should be made happy by rewards, 
by affection, by kind words, and by kind looks. 

Let an union be formed with the foe, who benefits ; 
not with a friend who injures tliee ; a view must be 
duly made of benefits and injuries. 

We should only fear, when danger is distant : when 
it is present, we should fight like heroes ! 

Ho, who offers his virtuous services, and without 
regarding what is pleasing or uiiplejising to his lord, 
speaks disagreeable truths, is a benefactor to his 
prince. 

A truth-speaking man, a virtuous man, a just man, 
a vicious man, he, who has many brothers, and he, 
who has obtained victory in many wars ; with these six, 
peace should be made. 

Preserving his secret imrevealed, and his forces well 
united, let a hero march and annoy his enemy ; for 
hot iron may form an unicii with hot iron ; so he by 
equal fierceness, at a time when his foe is fierce, may 
conclude a firm peace. 

No such finiit is gathered, say the wise, from giving 
cattle, land, or food ; no not even from giving oul* 
own lives, as from giving protection to the helpless. 

The body receives with it the principk# of destruc- 
tion ; wealth is the cause of dangers ; the;^ who ar- 
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rive, must certainly return ; everything is by nature 
unstable. 

This body lasts but a moment ; it perishes ; it is 
seen no more ; a i)ot of unbaked clay is broken stand- 
ing in water. Youth, beauty, life, collected wealth, 
dominion, the society of friends, are all uncertain ; 
in this the wise are not deceived. 

As wood meets wood in the great ocean, and after 
the meeting is separated, such is the meeting of ani- 
mated beings. Night and day, seizing the lives of 
mortals, pass on continuallj, like the current of a 
stream, and return no more. 

The society of the good in this world is like the 
pleasure of eating delicate food ; it is closely connect- 
ed with the pain of separation. 

When a father, a son, or a friend, is overcome by 
death, they whb know how to assuage the pain of their 
bowels by abstinence, are nevertheless, tormented with 
gi'ief : but the removal of the ^wise from this ba^'e 
world, which never ultimately affords pleasure, should 
strengthen, and multiply the delights of holiness. 

Even in a forest, where men are inflamed with pas- 
sion, crimes prevail ; and in a private mansion, where 
the five members are subdued, piety dwells : the house 
of a man employed in virtuous actions, and free from 
passion, is a desert of devotion. 

They whose food is only to sustain life, whose voice 
is only to speak truth, pass with ease through great 
'difficulties,. 



Connection with the world should be avoided by 
every soul : but if it cannot be avoided, let it be 
formed with the virtuous, for such a connection will 
remedy the evil. 

Piety, devotion, content, and tlie other virtues 
must be nourished like children. 

If we take not soon, give not soon, perform not 
soon, time gives the benefit of it to another. 

Let not a man perform an act hastily ; want of 
circumspection is a great cause of danger ; wealth 
pays homage, even voluntarily, to a man who acts 
with caittion. 

Like an earthen pot, a bad man is easily broken, 
and cannot be easily restored to his foi’raer situation : 
but a virtuous man, like a vase of gold, is broken 
with difficulty, and easily re])aired. 

Let a man purchase a miser with money ; a haughty 
man with joined hands and reverence ; a fool with 
^gjpmises ; a wise man wnth truth. WitJi affection 
will a friend, and a kinsman ; thy wife, and servants 
with gifts and honours ; with great actions, the 
powerful ! 

He is truly wise, who considers another's wife as 
his mother, another’s gold as mere clay, and all other 
creatures as himseffi 

Tlie life of animals is trcmulous,^c^ the reflections 
of the moon in 'water ; let him then, w^o knows it to 
be uncertain, perform actions, which will ^hereafter be 
beneficial to him. 
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Having seen this world, which perishes in an instant, 
resembling the vapour in a desert, let him seek the J 
society of the virtuous ; both for the sake of his re~v 
ligious duties, and of his own happiness. 

If truth be placed in a balance with a thousand 
sacrifices of horses, truth will out-w^eigh a thousand 
sacrifices.* * 

The Sacrifice oC horses ia considered highly meritorious m 
the Hindoo Scrix>bureB. 
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